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FullWidthCleaning 
CONTINUOUSLY 


The. dotted area in the photograph indi- 
cates the suction box which extends entirely 
across the drilled face, inside of the Down- 
ingtown Suction Felt Cleaning Roll. No_ 
active part of the felt escapes this straight 
line cleaning zone, thus the cleaning action - 
is uniform, straight across the full width of 
the felt . .. The sectional drawing shows why 
continuous operation cannot damage the 
felt nap. The travel of the felt turns the 
drilled shell of the roll, thus there is no fric- 
tion drag over the box, no stretching of 
felt, no ironing of felt nap and NO 
POWER REQUIRED TO DRIVE THE ROLL 
...This modern felt cleaning method invari- 
ably saves its cost in a few months’ time... 
« € € Catalog on request 2 » » 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 





IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE 


OF YOUR MACHINER 


AND REDUCE YOUR COST .TO RUN 
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The only belt drive that maintains 
uniform driven machine speeds 


Rockwood pivoted-motor Drives improve the performance of all 
heavy duty paper mill machines. They are the only short center 
electric motor belt drives that maintain uniform driven machine 
speeds. Regardless of load changes. The belt tension always is the 
lowest that will handle the driven load without belt slip—lower than 
any other drive—saving in belts and power. Belts can stretch— 
loads can become suddenly severe—as they have a habit of doing for 
paper mill machines—but the Rockwood Drive handles both and 
maintains uniform driven machine speed. This makes the driven 
machine work better—and turn out more and better production. 
Drive maintenance is practically eliminated. Frequently Rockwood 
Drives save their cost the first year. 

GET A ROCKWOOD ENGINEER’S RECOMMENDATION 
FOR YOUR DRIVES. INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION— 
CUT DOWN MAINTENANCE—AND SAVE MONEY. Once 
you see Rockwood Drives perform you will use no other short center 
belt drive for your electric motors. 


JORDAN ENGINE DOES BETTER WORK WHEN 
DRIVEN WITH ROCKWOOD PIVOTED MOTOR 
DRIVE. Picture of 200 h.p. Rockwood Drive to Jordan in 
mill of Central Fibre Products Co., Denver, Colorado. The 
pivoted base automatically tightens the belt as the load iw 
creases, decreasing it again, when the load falls off. Thus, 
regardless of load changes, the capacity of the drive is always 
ample for the work being done and the performance of the 
Jordan is improved. 


j 
ji 


V-BELTS, TOO, DO BETTER WORK AND LAST LONG 
WITH ROCKWOOD DRIVES. V-Belts are subject to the a 
laws as flat belts. They, too, stretch in service, which clonge 
causes them to slip—and then to harden and glaze. When Voe 
are used with Rockwood automatic tension control Bases they offer 
last twice as long. USE THESE FINE BASES WITH ALL TOUS 
V-BELT AND FLAT BELT DRIVES. It costs but little to # 
a Rockwood Base to existing motors. It is easily and quickly 4 

and you will be amazed at the improved performance of the 6mm 
machine. 


ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO.. INDIANAPOLIS 
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@ Wire is strung in aisle while 
machine is in operation, if desired. 








@ Fourdrinier pit can be washed 
out while wire is being installed. } 


@ Wire bundle is taken from shipping box and mounted directly in carriage— 
no chucks to apply—no further handling as bundle is unreeled as carriage moves i 
along to form wire loop. | 


@ Alli wire poles are mounted in carriage before loop is formed. Inside poles ! 
are inserted inside the wire. 1 


@ Safest — most convenient — quickest method of installing Fourdrinier wire. ] 





THE BELOIT WAY deme IS THE MODERN WAY : 
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Pointers and pens point the way to profit are supplying this essential temperature, 
by warning of incorrect process conditions, _ pressure, flow and level data to papermakers 
pointing out waste, helping youto minimize throughout the United States and Canada. 
rejects, to shorten process time and to in- In your pulp mill, bleach plant and paper 
crease your profit margin by decreasing _ mill, there are many places in which you, 
costs. Masoneilan Indicators and Recorders too, may use them profitably. 


Write today, for complete infor- 
mation. The coupon is for your 


MASONEILAN, 1196 ADAMS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
convenience. 


Please send complete information on 
[_] Thermometers {_} Level Indicators 
[_] Pressure Recorders [|] Weir Meters 





: GENE 
: | on” 
Title ! 





Name__ 


1196 ADAMS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Tulsa 
Toledo Chicago St.Louis Houston Los Angeles 


Address __ 


City & State— 
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HE Armstrong Paper Machine 

Drainage System is a reasonably 

priced system which has been 
tested by time and proved satisfactory. 
Briefly, its important features are: 


5 CONTINUOUS FLOW OF 
STEAM THROUGH EVERY DRY- 
ER. Besides blowing out air and con- 
densate, this flow very quickly removes 
the air that is mixed with steam within 
the dryers. Also, the velocity of flow 
is sufficient to break up any film of 
air on the inner surface of the dryer 
shell. 


2. EACH DRYER CARRIES 
PROPER SHARE OF LOAD. Pres- 
sure (and hence temperature) control 
is positive within close limits for each 
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section. Virtually nothing short of a 
plugged up line can cause any marked 
variations in individual dryers. 


3. HIGH OVERALL EFFI- 
CIENCY. Maximum number of high 
pressure dryers—minimum number of 
low pressure dryers. Flash tanks re- 
claim heat from condensate which 
leaves machine at low temperatures, 
thereby providing maximum drying 
efficiency. 


4, 100% AUTOMATIC AIR 
ELIMINATION. Armstrong has de- 
veloped a thermal type air eliminator 
which is completely automatic, self- 
compensating and highly sensitive. 
These units are located at the points 
where air from the dryers accumulates. 
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@ AT THE LEFT is 
a view of an Arm- 
strong Drainage Sys- 
tem installation look- 
ing from the dry end. 
Above is a view at 
the wet end. At the 
right is a cross-section 
of the Armstrong Re- 
strictor which is 
placed in each dryer 
drain line. 
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5. EASY TO OPERATE. With the 
Armstrong System, a machine can be 
started up with little or no adjusting 
required, insofar as drainage is con- 
cerned. 

We will be glad to send you the 
complete facts and figures which are 
the basis for the above statements. 
Installations are engineered to fit in- 
dividual machines on a basis of com- 
plete satisfaction guaranteed. We will 
be glad to make recommendations 
and quote on systems to serve new or 
old machines. 


ARMSTRONG 


MACHINE WORKS 


854 Maple St. 
Three Rivers, Michigan 
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HOT CAUSTIC! 


Fused caustic soda — hot — molten — pours neatly 
into the steel drum under the expert guidance of 
Arthur “Alabama” Thomas, a Saltville veteran of 
nine year’s experience. “Alabama” keeps a practiced 
eye on the scale the drum rests on, sees to it that 
the drum receives exactly 700 lbs. of molten caustic, 
to be cooled shortly into a 700-lb. solid cake— 
Mathieson’s standard Saltville drum of Solid Caus- 


tic Soda. 


Mathieson Caustic Soda, as supplied from the three 
Mathieson plants at Saltville, Va., Lake Charles, La. 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y., averages higher in purity 
than that of any other three producing points in 
the country. Whether in the form of 76% solid or 
flake caustic in drums, or in the form of 50% or 
70% liquid caustic in tank cars, the Mathieson 
product is highly regarded by consumers every- 
where for its exceptional purity and uniformity. 


athieson Chemicals 
THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS = yh — 42ND pigs NEW dees ve v:; 





IDA ASH BLEACHING POWDER HTH PRODL 


AMMONIA, ANHYDR RIAL HYPOCHLORITE DRY ICE GLelsiie 


> AN Serer \ F 5 ALKAL 
CARBON KIDE ANALYTICAL SODIUM HLORITE >YPSUM PRODUCTS 
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The Timken Roller Bearing Company pioneered the 


tapered roller bearing. We have been manufacturing 


je 
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and applying these bearings for more than 40 years. 
During this time upwards of 450,000,000 TIMKEN 


Bearings have been applied to automobiles, motor 


-“ 
«ed 


trucks, tractors, trailers and all kinds of industrial ma- 
chinery. Millions of them have gone into fourdriniers, 
dryers, beaters, shredders, Jordan engines, calenders, 


super calenders and other paper mill equipment. 


TIMKEN Bearings also are dominant on (a) steel mill 
roll necks where bearings are required to carry loads 
running into millions of pounds; (b) machine tool 
spindles where extreme precision is required; (c) Amer- 
ican railroads where an overwhelming majority of new 
locomotives, passenger cars and streamlined trains 
are equipped with these bearings. Where else could 


you find such tapered roller bearing performance? 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 























THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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AT THE DRYER, 


with Taylor Automatic Control, you can 
always be sure the temperature is best 
for your paper and your profit. 


AKE a look at the chart shown above. It tells a story 
"which no paper manufacturer should ignore. The 
jagged line shows temperature fluctuations resulting from 
manual control at the dryer. It shouts ‘“‘danger,” is dan- 
gerous to stock quality and drying costs. The smooth 
line shows the results of Taylor Control of this process. 
It protects your paper and your profit. 

With Taylor Automatic Control, you can always be 
sure that the exact drying temperature will be main- 
tained for each type of stock. Taylor Control keeps under 
exact regulation the effects of many variables on tem- 
perature: variations in the weight of the paper, the free- 
ness of the stock, the condition of the felts and the rolls. 
No manual system can control the effects which all these 
variables have on drying. Only automatic control such as 
Taylor offers can assure the precise temperature regula- 
tion which cuts drying costs and helps standardize quality. 

The heart of the Taylor Control System used in this 
process is the Fulscope Temperature Recording Controller 
—a “Dubl-Duty” unit with a single adjustment, where 
both exhaust and high pressure steam is used; a Singl- 
Duty System where there is one source of steam supply. 

Get the whole story about this money-saving control 
system, and how it can be installed in your plant. Let 
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Recording Controller used in a 
large paper mill. This instrument, a “Dubl-Duty” unit system, con- 
trols both exhaust and high pressure steam with a single adjustment. 


@ Shown here isa Taylor Fulscope 


us show you just how the control bulb is placed at the 
dryer—an important new development that has reduced 
to a minimum the cost of maintaining a control system 
at this point. Send for the Taylor Representative, or 
write for a catalog. Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, New York. Plant also in Toronto, Canada. Manu- 
facturers in Great Britain—Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London, England. 


layla 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 


and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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A New Precision Dryer Felt 
which greatly reduces Operating 


Costs... WOODBERRY 887 


PATENTED REINFORCING EFFECTS IMPORTANT DRYER FELT SAVINGS 





%* WOODBERRY 887 MAGNIFIED 2% TIMES 


IMPORTANT savings in dryer felt costs are being registered every day by an 
increasing number of leading paper mills which are using WOODBERRY 887 Dryer 





Felts. Asbestos yarns woven at intervals into the face of these new precision felts 
greatly prolong their life. 

WOODBERRY 887's have all the fine characteristics of all cotton felts. They are 
fast drying with shrinkage and stretch reduced to a minimum. Yet they cost much 
less than either cotton or asbestos to use. Specify WOODBERRY 887 and benefit 


from the important savings which they create. 








MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS, INC, 


TURNER HALSEY COMPANY ae 
40 WORTH STREET selling Ayr — NEW YORK CITY 
_Pretch Offien: SAN ERANCISCO + NEW ORLEANS + CHICAGQ -)BOSTON BALTIMORE 
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lt | OPACITY: WHITENESS~- BRIGHTNESS 



















ny drab-colored natural rubber to sparkling white, suit- 
able for sheeting, bathing suits, caps and the like, presented 
a real problem to the manufacturer of rubber products until 
the advent of TITANOX pigments. Now he uses these pigments 
liberally because he knows that they give the maximum of 
whiteness and brightness obtainable in rubber and that they 
resist discoloration. His TITANOX-pigmented products have 
sparkle with decided “eye-appeal”. 


Paper in which TITANOX is used for a filler has these same 
characteristics. In addition it has unusual opacity, with show- 
through eliminated. Such paper has exceptional strength and 
fine printing qualities. 














in Many paper manufacturers have gone “in a big way” for — 
TITANOX pigments in all light-weight stocks since they have des: 
er learned that a minimum quantity of these pigments gives to such stances” 
' papers opacity, whiteness and brightness never before attainable. _From t 
ts 
You need TITANOX in your ENVELOPE in sutien 
: all eme: 
STOCKS to Produce Complete Opacity _ liveries ; 
needs, an a 
h : Our Service Department always is available for ing te you 
discussion of and cooperation in technical problems centrally 
” TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION rachis: 
Sole Sales Agent as 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Station, St. Louis, Missouri; National 
Lead Company (Pacific Coast Branch), 2240 24th Street, San Francisco, California 
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@ At the risk of repealing an oft-quoted quip—" Life begins at as Be : 
breakfast,” this magazine again greets its readers with that at 
happy “Good Morning.” expressed in the first editorial of 2 re 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY twenty years ago. A Fees 
@ The impelling forces of human thought, co-operation, and Par: 
achievement have, in the past two decades, made amazing SE 


progress in this great industry of pulp and paper making in the SoS: 
United States of America. @ Some of these accomplishments ora ae 
are recorded on other pages of this issue. SS Sas 


® The highway to this goal has led over mountains of economic “) 
prosperity and through valleys of depression. @ As a com- Poe 
panion thus far in the journey, THE PAPER INDUSTRY. now bearing (Test 
the newly-acquired name, THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD. Tera: 
exhibits its great sense of joy and spirit of gratitude for whatever (Sx5e S 
success it has experienced in its original purpose, to disseminate tee 
knowledge and information, and by its expressions of thought. ee 
to be a lamp bearer in our industry. See 
®@ We are thankful for the loyalty and support of our readers Fea ere 
and advertisers. SERA 
t BS = @ A changing world now lies ahead with its problems and PER OS 
mate > “3% opportunities for pulp and paper manufacturers. @ At this mile- ae 
stone, we look up and out upon the dawn of a new era, and we ne he 
> > sae again say “Good Morning” to our readers, contributors, and Mk ss 
22 advertisers. 5. OP, 
@ That we shall continue to have their good will and co-operation AWE e 
is certainly the most earnest and sincere hope of sae 


{US 
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ue pe oat President, Fritz Publications, Inc. MESS 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS POWER 
PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 


Extensive additions and improve- 
ments to the steam power plant have 
solved the problem of self-dependence 
for power at the Nekoosa-Edwards Pa- 
per Company, which operates large 
mills at Port Edwards and Nekoosa, 
Wisconsin. Extreme fluctuations in the 
amount of current obtained by hydro- 
electric development of the Wisconsin 
river necessitated the move. 

Steam power has, of recent years, 
become a more vitally important de- 
partment in the operation of Nepco’s 
pulp and paper mills. It is used for 
generating electricity on huge steam- 
electric turbines, power on steam en- 
gines, cooking pulp in the gigantic di- 
gesters, drying paper, heating mills, 
offices and other company buildings, 
fire protection and a multitude of other 
purposes. It has, in fact, minimized 
the advantages of a strategic water 
power site. 

The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany mills, being located in relatively 
small communities, cannot depend 
upon public utilities for all or part of 
their electric power in emergencies. 
The company must, therefore, be self- 
dependent, and it was with that view 
in mind that the program of building 


up the steam power department was 
undertaken several years ago. 

The Port Edwards mill boiler room 
has six boilers, with a total rating of 
3,700 bhp. Most of the steam is made 
in two recently-installed 450-pound 
boilers which have a capacity of 
200,000 pounds of steam per hour. 
Steam from these high pressure boilers 
goes through the 2,000 kw. General 
Electric turbine, which exhausts into 
the 150-pound header to supply steam 
for the low pressure turbines, the di- 
gesters, bleach plant and paper mill. 
The digesters consume 160,000 pounds 
of steam daily, the bleach plant 
100,000 pounds, and the paper mill 
272,000 pounds. 

In addition to the 2,000 kw. G-E 
turbine, the Port Edwards mill has a 
1,000 kw. Allis-Chalmers turbine, and 
a 1,500 kw. Westinghouse turbine, 
making a total capacity of 4,500 kw. of 
steam electric power. 

The Port Edwards engine room has 
been made load dispatching center of 
Nepco electric power, controlling 
operations of the Centralia, Port Ed- 
wards, Nekoosa and Nepco Lake power 
plants. Connecting lines with the main 
plant of the Consolidated Water Power 


and Paper Company at Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, and through the Consolidated with 
the Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion, which has 14 hydro and four 
steam power plants in Wisconsin, all 
interconnected with high tension trans- 
mission lines, completes the Nepco 
setup. 

Nepco’s Nekoosa boiler room now 
has eight boilers totaling 2,800 hp., 
generating steam at 150 pounds pres- 
sure and directly supplying the various 
departments of the mill. The Nekoosa 
kraft mill consumes 270,000 pounds 
daily, the paper mill 282,000 pounds, 
and the bleach plant 160,000 pounds 
daily. In addition, a 1,500 kw. steam 
electric turbine has been installed. 

A recovery boiler installed at the 
Nekoosa mill is the first a in a pro- 
gram to put the entire kraft recovery 
plant on waste heat boilers. When 
this program is completed, all of the 
steam for kraft cooking and one-third 
of the steam for the paper mill will 
come from the kraft bleach liquor fuel. 
Plans are also ready, according to the 
mill management, for a high pressure 
by-product turbine which will material- 
ly reduce the power cost at the Ne- 
koosa mill. 

Seventy thousand tons of coal— 
enough to fill approximately 1,400 
standard gondola cars, making a train 
more than 13 miles long, or 35 average 
trains of more than a third of a mile 


Left—View of mill generator room at Port Edwards, Wis., mill of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. Right—Boiler room at Nepco’s 
Nekoosa, Wis.. plant. 
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each—are burned annually in Nepco’s 
Port Edwards and Nekoosa mills boiler 
rooms. The fact that Nepco is located 
near the peak of coal prices because of 
the freight haul from distant mines 
makes efficiency and economy essential. 

Frank Coldwell is the plant engineer 
at Port Edwards, and with his imme- 
diate staff of 24 men handles the Port 
Edwards power system. James Mlsna 
is plant engineer at the Nekoosa mill, 
and has a crew of 28 men working 
under him. Louis Koehn and four 
operators run the Nekoosa hydro plant 
and the 1,500 kw. turbine. 


oa 


Annuat reports of paper com- 
panies show that the losses of the early 
part of 1938 were at least partially 
made up in the latter months of the 
year. With production ranging well 
above 80 per cent of capacity for the 
industry, overall demand would seem 
to indicate excellent prospects for the 
first part of 1939. Some typical re- 
ports follow: 


Consolidated Paper Company— 
Earnings in 1938 were $843,385, as 
against $1,583,847 in 1937, but a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
common share has been voted payable 
March 1. 

Eddy Paper Corporation—Net prof- 
its for 1938 were $212,336, as against 
$649,937 in 1937. 


Flintkote Company—Net earnings 
for 1938 were $811,818, as against 
$1,005,423 for 1937. 


P. H. Glatfelter Company—Net 
earnings for 1938 were $110,560, as 
compared with $221,216 the previous 
year. 

Great Northern Paper Company— 
Net profit for 1938 was $2,168,809, 
approximately the same as in 1937, 
equivalent to $2.17 per share. 


Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation— 
Earnings dropped from $608,097 in 
1937 to $53,450 in 1938. 


Keyes Fibre Company—Net income 
rose in 1938 to $110,232, from $65,- 
946 in 1937. 


Sutherland Paper Company — Net 
income for 1938 was $585,146, or 
$2.03 per share, as against $2.80 in 
1937. 


U. S. Gypsum Company—Net prof- 
it for 1938 was $4,725,496, as against 
$5,421,010 in 1937. 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation— 
Net earnings for 1938 were $1,088,- 
103, or 86 cents per share, as com- 
pared with $1,384,595 in 1937. Net 
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sales for 1938 rose about $1,000,000 
over 1937, despite a lower unit price 
for the product. 


United Paperboard Company—Net 
loss for 6 months ending November 
26 was $374, as against a profit for the 
same period of 1937 of $63,011. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Cor- 
poration—Net profit for the year end- 
ing December 31 was $451,276, but 
for the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1938, was $260,353, indicating an up- 
turn in the last three months. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stock 
Closing Prices 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
A. P. W. Paper........* 2%4-3 #2*3 
Celotex 17 17 

Same Preferred ....*6914-71 68 
Certain-teed Prod. .. 10% 114% 

Same Preferred .... 4214 41% 
Champion P. & F.....*29-29¥% 26% 

Same Preferred ..*100-1004%4 *97-100 
Container Corp.-...... 14 13% 
Cont. Diamond sy, 8% 
Crown Zellerbach ... 134% 13% 
Dixie Vortex .......... 10% *1014-11 

Same “A” ............ 34% 27% 
ae 29 27% 
Robert Gair 314 3% 

Same Preferred ....* 1034-1114 11 
Gaylord Container ..*1514-16%4 *1614-17 

Same Preferred _...*4714-52 48, 
International P. & P. 124% 12% 

Same Preferred .... 4314 45 
Kimberly-Clark ........*24-2614 25 
MacAndrews & 

Forbes ... -.*3114-32 *2914-30% 
Masonite .. sot 49, 
Mead Corp. .. . 10 10% 

Same Preferred .... 695% *67-69 
Paraffine Co. ............ 541, *541,-56l, 
Rayonier *13-134%4 14 

Same Preferred _...*20—2014 204% 
Scott Paper 485 *46-469, 

Same Preferred* 11414-11434 *114-114% 
Sutherland Paper 29%, 28 
Union Bag & Pap... 10% 10 
U. S. Gypsum.......... 99 101 





New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


Celotex 414% 90 

Certain-teed 544% 80 — 
Champion P. & F. 

4%4% 101Y, ones 
Same (38) 104% 
Container Corp. 5%.. 991, —_— 
1034 
Inter. P. & P. Co.6% 93% 92, 

Same 5% , 98 
Mead Corp. . 1031, 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am. Boxboard * 8l4-9 *714-9 
Brown Co. Pfd *16-18l, 

*134-2% 
Great Northern ..... .* 37-3 37 
Hummel-Ross 4 3% 
Nat. Container ........* 61/-7 *514-7 
TE Sittne 9 2% 
Taggart 4%, 
United Wall Paper... 2% 


: *Bid and Asked Closing. 


Fifty years ago, there appeared in a 
Neenah (Wisconsin) local paper a 
brief, personal item which read: 
“Frank J. Sensenbrenner is now book- 
keeper for the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany. He will have paper mills of his 
own some day.” During the early part 
of February, 1939, as if in triumphant 
corroboration of this little item, Mr. 
Sensenbrenner, now president of the 
K-C Corporation, was honored by di- 
rectors, officers, plant managers and 
staff heads at a dinner tendered in his 
honor on the occasion of his fiftieth 
anniversary with Kimberly-Clark. 

At the dinner, an illuminated manu- 
script embodying an expression signed 
by all who attended the dinner was 
presented to Mr. Sensenbrenner as a 
token of appreciation by S. F. Shat- 
tuck, vice-president. A companion 
volume, like the first, on heavy vellum 
and bound in red Morocco leather, 
was presented for mounting the anni- 
versary letters and messages Mr. Sen- 
senbrenner received from friends and 
associates in the United States and 
Canada. At the affair, Mr. Sensen- 
brenner recalled incidents of his early 
days with the company and recited 
anecdotes about the founders of the 
business. He also commented upon 
the growth and progress of the K-C 
organization. 

Ernst Mahler, executive vice-pres- 
ident, was in charge of the dinner and 
Fred Kranhold, in addition to Charles 
S. Pearce of the International Cellu- 
cotton Products Company and Egerton 
S. Noble of the Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company, were speakers. 
Also included at the festivities were 
George Barber and Ralph M. Watt, 
both of Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company, which is associated with 
Kimberly-Clark. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY MAY 
GET $1,000,000 


An effort to increase the congres- 
sional appropriation for the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, to $1,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year is being made by 
Representative Hawks of Wisconsin. 
Congressman Hawks has asked per- 
mission to appear before the House 
Appropriations Committee at a_hear- 
ing on the agricultural bill. He is 
stressing the laboratory's great aid to 
industry in his appeal. The appropri- 
ation for the current fiscal year is 
$628,000. 
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A convincing demonstration of the 
utility of the late Dr. Charles H. 
Herty’s experiments was given re- 
cently when two Texas newspapers, 
the Dallas Morning News and the Luf- 
kin Daily News, used newsprint made 
from East Texas pine to print several 
editions. The paper came from lob- 
lolly and slash pine from the forest 
that will feed the South’s first news- 
print mill, now under construction at 
Lufkin, Texas, by Southland Paper 
Mills, Inc. It was produced at the 
Herty Foundation Laboratory (cf. THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD, 
p. 1197, Feb. 1939). 

Over two thousand special pages 
were printed on the Southern paper 
and were pronounced faultless by 
members of the newspapers’ mechani- 
cal staff. Printers stated that the 
Texas newsprint was much whiter than 
the usual product, and that it had 
good face and good tear. 

As a result of the progressive steps 
in the development of a Southern 
newsprint industry, it has been 
rumored that several other news mills 
are now being planned by Southern 
interests although, according to these 
rumors, such plans are still in a funda- 
mental stage. 

The Dallas Morning News printed 
its entire editorial page on the Texas 
newsprint. First hand examination of 
the new paper by members of THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WoRLD 
staff was made possible through the 
courtesy of T. Dealey, vice-president 
of the Dallas newspaper and a direc- 
tor of Southland Mills, Inc., who for- 
warded a copy of his paper to the 
editor. 

* 


A new department, known as Indus- 
trial Research Laboratories, was created 
recently by The Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., San Francisco. The new depart- 
ment, headed by President W. H. 
Lowe of Pabco, succeeds the firm’s 
Industrial Research Division. Its func- 
tion is to aid industry in lowering costs 
through creation of new materials and 
to overcome increases which face all 
manufacturers. 

More than forty chemists are sta- 
tioned at the Emeryville plant alone to 
work with the department. The sales 
engineering staff will be supplemented 
by a crew of travelling industrial chem- 
ists and engineers. 
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E. L. Kurth. president of the Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, Tex., confers with Elizabeth Hurley. 
city editor of the “Lufkin Daily News.” and inspects first copy of that newspaper that was 
printed on newsprint made from Texas pine. 





PAPER MILLS GET 
STREAM POLLUTION 
ORDER FROM STATE 


The Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, with its main mill 
and offices at Wisconsin Rapids, and 
other mills at Biron, Stevens Point and 
Appleton, Wisconsin, has been ordered 
by the state to stop discharging sludge 
and waste materials from the sulphite 
acid storage tanks at its Interlake plant 
in Appleton into the Fox River. The 
order was made by the State Board of 
Health, according to Adolph Kanne- 
berg, chairman of the committee on 
water pollution. 

Consolidated was also ordered to 
construct a waste sulphite liquor treat- 
ment plant as soon as practical methods 
of treatment are available. The orders, 
according to Mr. Kanneberg, resulted 
from an investigation into the cause of 
death of great numbers of fish in the 
river at Appleton on September 15 and 
16, 1937. It was found that on Sep- 
tember 15 the Interlake mill cleaned 
the sludge from one of its acid storage 
tanks and flushed it into the Fox River. 

The committee, after testing samples 
of river water taken that day, attrib- 
uted the loss of fish to poisoning. Ex- 
periments at the University of Wiscon- 
sin on the toxic effects of acid sludge 
from sulphite pulp mills confirmed the 
committee’s theory, Mr. Kanneberg 
said. 

The action is of particular interest 
to many paper mills up and down the 
Wisconsin River valley, for the State 
Board of Health has ordered munici- 
palities to stop polluting that stream 
with sewage not later than 1940. Sew- 
age disposal plants are now under con- 
struction at Wisconsin Rapids, Nekoo- 






sa, Port Edwards, Stevens Point, Wau- 
sau—all paper mill towns along the 
Wisconsin River. 

It is expected that the State Board 
will tackle the industrial pollution 
problem along the Wisconsin River 
as soon as the municipalities have their 
sewage disposal plants in operation. 
Some mills along the river have already 
taken steps to stop pollution, and have 
worked out schemes actually to realize 
a profit on some of the waste materials 
formerly dumped into the river. Other 
mills have now under contemplation 
plans for remedying the situation. 


Sf 


NEWSPRINT FROM 
DE-INKED WASTE 
GIVEN TEST RUN 


Results which were termed ‘‘remark- 
able” by newspaper executives were 
obtained recently from the printing of 
newspapers on newsprint made from 
de-inked waste paper. The test was 
made February 17 on the presses of 
three Pittsburgh newspapers using a 
process discovered by Dr. F. W. Hoch- 
stetter, Pittsburgh scientist, who re- 
cently announced another process for 
the manufacture of newsprint in 
which straw is the raw material (cf. 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WorLD, p. 1106, Jan. 1938). 

Dr. Hochstetter, who has worked 
on this de-inking process for the past 
fifteen years, first made a dirty pulp 
of the waste and then subjected it to 
a chemical treatment that left it whiter 
than ordinary newsprint. The raw ma- 
terial, in this instance, included old 
magazines, newspapers, poster sheets, 
and even carbon paper. Enough paper 
was made to give a half a roll to each 
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of the metropolitan dailies in Pitts- 
burgh. The basis of the de-inking 
process is a chemical which removes 
the ink from the wood fibers without 
hurting the fibers. Dr. Hochstetter 
claims that only about ten per cent 
of the fiber is lost in the conversion 
under his process so that the original 
paper could be used nine times. 

The de-inking process is marketed 
by the Silco Pulp Products Company, 
Cleveland, which firm has world mar- 
keting rights and is the sole, exclusive 
agent for the process. The first com- 
mercial de-inking unit manufactured 
by the Silco firm went into production 
during January of last year at the 
O. B. Andrews paper mill at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

Dr. Hochstetter, when questioned 
as to his plans for producing de-inked 
newsprint on a commercial scale, stated 
that it would be a matter of months 
before the product could be turned 
out in sufficiently large quantities to 
meet the demands of a newspaper. He 
stated that his process to manufacture 
newsprint from straw is to be tested 
soon on the same presses which ran 
the de-inked newsprint. 


© 


PENINSULAR CO. 
HONORS YEARS 
OF SERVICE 

Two executives and seven employees 
of the Peninsular Paper Company, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, were honored re- 
cently for their long years of service 
by a testimonial dinner tendered them 
by the paper company. 

Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., president of 
the company, and one of those in 
whose behalf the dinner was given, 
was presented with a handsome cock- 








tail set by his son, D. T. Quirk, sales 
manager. President Quirk took up 
work at the Peninsular mill in 1902. 

Hon. Junius E. Beal, a director of 
the company, and long a regent of the 
University of Michigan, was presented 
with a silver plaque by D. L. Quirk, 
Jr. Mr. Beal has been associated with 
the Peninsular Paper Company since 
1884. 

The group of employees who have 
been with the company 25 years or 
longer were introduced to the dinner 
guests and were presented with electric 
calender clocks each bearing a plaque 
carrying the date of entering the em- 
ploy of the mill and the date of Febru- 
ary 4, 1939. 

President Quirk, in accepting his 
gift, attributed the success of the busi- 
ness to the exceptional loyalty of em- 
ployees throughout the 72-year history 
of the mill. He recalled the early days 
before he entered the business when 
the company made newsprint for the 
Chicago Tribune and had two mills— 
one on each side of the river—so that 
a fire or other calamity would be least 
likely to stop manufacture entirely. 

Employees honored at the dinner 
and their dates of entering the employ 
of the Peninsular firm are: Mrs. Alta 
Shaw Kirk, 1900; Charles Block, 
1904; Michael Gavin, 1904; Fred 
Holly, 1904; J. J. Ely, 1912; E. C. 
Robtoy, 1913, and Joseph Block, 1913. 


= 


ADVANCE BAG CO. 


The Advance Bag and Paper Com- 
pany’s Howland (Maine) mill, closed 
since August 28, re-opened February 7. 
F. C. York, manager of the mill, 
stated that operations were resumed 


Employees of Peninsular Paper Co. ai testimonial dinner. 
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to aid unemployment and that they 
would not be profitable unless addi- 
tional business was soon received. He 
added that one factor which it is hoped 
will provide more business was the 
resolution recently adopted by the 
Maine Association of Retail Grocers, 
promising to use Maine-made paper 


supplies. 


° 


The American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
and the Holyoke Water Power Com- 
pany have declared a peaceful solu- 
tion of the controversy which has 
existed between them for the past 
decade, according to an agreed-on state- 
ment made public by representatives 
of both concerns. 

The statement reads: “It is an- 
nounced that certain legal differences 
which have existed between the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Corporation and 
the Holyoke Water Power Company 
have been adjusted by the execution 
of several legal documents. These dif- 
ferences arose over divergent interpre- 
tations of the old water power con- 
tracts which were executed many years 
ago and necessitated several court deci- 
sions in recent years. 

“The documents which were exe- 
cuted by President Leon M. Yoerg of 
the AWP and President Robert E. Bar 
rett of the Power firm, reconcile the 
differences between the corporations.” 

With this statement, a famous con- 
troversy that has provided yards of in- 
teresting items kept a small army of 
lawyers busy and caused a dozen legal 
issues to be raised, is ended. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase 
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on small lines... with Crane’s new 
socket welding fittings 


HE new Crane Forged Steel Fittings for 

socket welding are not made from 
screwed fittings blanks. Engineered spe- 
cially for welding—for easier installation 
—more efficient and durable service, they 
permit a wider application of welded pip- 
ing practice. 

With these mew Crane fittings, the advan- 
tages of socket assembly are magnified. 
Socket weld joints for small lines are now 
more practical— more economical. Not only 
are pipe-end beveling and the danger of 
welding icicles obstructing flow eliminat- 
ed, but no longer need pipe be cut to 
accurate length—or even square. Yet, be- 
cause Crane socket fittings design con- 
forms to advanced welding technique, 
electric arc or gas, it provides a superior 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


CRANE CO., 

| 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

| Gentlemen: I want a copy of Bulletin 

| Better Fittings for Small Welded Lines.” No obligation, of 
course. 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


Address... scccccsececessendesaapeseseeeaneane woassceoecs 
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weld—a weld that is stronger than the 
pipe itself—and in less time. 
Crane-Quality stands back of the greater 
efficiency these new fittings promise.Crane’s 
extensive research facilities . . . advanced 
metallurgical engineering . . . 80-year man- 
ufacturing experience . . . and Crane’s un- 
derstanding of and ability to fulfill indus- 
try’s every piping need are your assurance 
that their design is right—and dependable, 


Get All the Facts in Bulletin 309 


These Crane Socket Welding Fittings mean 
time-and-money-saving advantages for 
your plant. Learn why! Illustrated Bulle- 
tin 309 gives full convincing facts — sizes, 
ratings, and prices. Your free copy is wait- 
ing—send the coupon now! 





PI-3-39 
in No. 309—“New and 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESAIL 
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of this old controversy was the “silver 
bullion” clause case by which the AWP 
claimed—and won its point—that it 
might pay for certain water rentals in 
silver bullion instead of by check or in 
gold. The clauses in the old inden- 
tures under which the company claimed 
the right were written in that period of 
the country’s history back in the 1850's 
or 1860's when people believed that 
silver was due to be a more stable, 
valuable money basis than gold. 


* 


>>» TWO OF NEW ENGLAND'S 
LEADING book paper manufacturers 
. . . the Oxford Paper Company and 
the S. D. Warren Company . . . oper- 
ated in the black during 1938 despite 
the generally unfavorable price situa- 
tion and the low rate of demand. 


New improvements and moderniza- 
tions which, when finally completed, 
will result in an expenditure of 
about $300,000 are now being made 
at the Chesapeake Corporation, West 
Point, Virginia. 

Ground is now being cleared for 
the foundation of a new recovery room 
which will stand 80 feet high with 
approximate ground dimensions of 50 
by 70 feet. In addition the Virginia 
firm is installing a new barking drum. 
The company has just finished installa- 
tion of 2 new dryers, new stock chest 
and new screens. This, in addition 
to other equipment, represents an ex- 
penditure of about $75,000. 


A plan whereby the Celotex Corpo- 
ration would completely own a subsidi- 
ary, the American Gypsum Company, 
was announced recently. 

Directors authorized issuance of 
12,565 shares of common stock in ex- 
change for the remainder of the sub- 
sidiary’s outstanding shares—2,125 of 
7 per cent cumulative preferred and 
2,051 of common. Celotex will issue 
34, common shares for one of the sub- 
sidiary’s preferred and 2!/, common 
shares for each of the common. The 
Celotex Corporation already owns 
56.33 per cent of the American Gyp- 
sum Company's preferred and 46.87 
per cent of its common. 





>>> FIRE OF UNKNOWN 
ORIGIN broke out February 1 in the 
90,000-cord wood pile of the St. Anne 
Paper Company, Beaupre, Quebec, and 
raged for over 100 hours before fire- 
men could subdue it. More than half 
the pulpwood pile was destroyed. 


+ 


>>> IT HAS BEEN LEARNED that 
representatives of a United States rayon 
concern have visited the plant of the 
Lake Sulphite Company at Red Rock, 
Ontario, with a view to a possible ad- 
vancing of funds to complete the plant. 
Construction work was halted some 
time ago when the company was placed 
in receivership. It has been estimated 
that about $1,250,000 will be needed 
to complete the project, in addition to 
the $3,500,000 worth of bonds held 
by the company. 


>>> THE MACLAREN - QUEBEC 
POWER COMPANY recently made 
application to the Provincial Electricity 
Board (Quebec) for authority to issue 
$18,000,000 of new 4 per cent first 
mortgage bonds. It is understood that 
the application is in connection with 
plans now under consideration for the 
refunding of the present outstanding 
series “A” and series “B” 51/, per cent 
first mortgage bonds. 

* 


>>> PULP WAS SHIPPED FROM 
THE DOCK at Black’s Harbor, New 
Brunswick, for the first time in its his- 
tory, it was reported lately. The Bay 
of Fundy port is wholly a fishing and 
fish canning center but a pulp steamer 
bound for New Haven, Connecticut, 
was recently loaded at this port, due 
to the freeze-up of St. George harbor 
where steamers usually dock. The 
pulp was manufactured by the St. 
George Pulp and Paper Company. 
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BRIEFS 


>>» RADICALLY DIFFERENT in 
design, an automatic type of grinder 
for groundwood has been perfected by 
the Appleton Machine Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin. The grinder has 
met successful production tests and at 
present, one weighing 75,000 pounds 
is being built for a New York mill. 
The company will also push the sale 
of a new type of flat screen, it is re- 
ported. 
+ 


>>» TWO 90-INCH FOURDRIN- 
IER machines, previously part of the 
equipment operated at the Sherman 
Paper Company, Felts Mills, New 
York, have been sold to the Acme 
Paper Box Company and the Queen 
City Paper Company of Toronto. The 
fourdriniers were sold by Mansel L. 
Rankin, paper and pulp mill broker, 
Sandusky, Ohio. They are to be re- 
conditioned by the Bagley & Sewall 
Company, Watertown, New York, be- 
fore delivery to the Canadian firm’s 


new mill. 
+ 


>>> ABITIBI POWER AND 
PAPER COMPANY representatives 
are working on a plan involving fore- 
closure under the first mortgage and 
the offering of rights over a three- 
year period for redemption of prop- 
erty, it was reported recently. It has 
been learned that no formal approach 
to the preferred and common share- 
holders has yet been made, although 
representatives of these groups have 
been informed of the lines taken in 
bondholders’ discussions. 


>>>» ENOUGH ADDITIONAL AS- 
SENTS have been secured to assure se- 
curity holders approval of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company's re-organiza- 
tion plan. The necessary two-thirds of 
all bonds and over 50 per cent of all 
stocks are now recorded in favor. It is 
expected that the company’s name may 
be changed to the Eastern Pulp and 
Paper Company. 
4 


>>> THE FREIGHT RATE ON 
PULPWOOD from certain points in 
Vermont, including Fairlee, North- 
wood, Thetford and from Cannaan, 
New Hampshire, to Corinth, New 
York, is to be reduced from 13 cents 
to 12 cents per hundred pounds. In 
addition, it is announced that the 
freight rates on tissue paper in wrapped 
rolls from Augusta, Maine, to Phila- 
delphia in mixed carloads with tow- 
els, toilet paper and napkins (40,000 
carload minimum) is reduced from 45 
cents to 35 cents a hundred pounds 
providing the towels, etc., do not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent of the total ship- 
ment. 
+4 


>>> BADGER PAPER MILLS, INC., 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary January 27. The firm was 
organized in 1929 to take over the old 
Peshtigo Paper Company mill and had, 
at the time, an annual payroll of $266,- 
800 covering 135 workers. The mill 
today has 372 employees and a payroll 
of $504,700. 
* 


>>> THE BERGSTROM PAPER 
COMPANY, Neenah, Wisconsin, is 
installing a clarification tank in its mill 
at an expenditure of about $10,000. 
The tank, 69 by 50 feet, is made of 
reinforced concrete. It will be used to 
clarify the mill water supply. 
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DESIGN #ZK-OOO 
By S &§ W — for Progressive Mills 


When S & W engineers fashioned the Under- 
cut ream cutter, they were shooting at two marks 
— safety, with more than ordinary efficiency. 

Safety comes from the design. Gravity, itself, 
is a positive safety feature. And dual controls 
keep the operator’s hands below the table. 
Accidental starts are impossible: There’s less 
spoilage. 

The always-aligned knife (which can be in- 
stalled by one man) delivers a straight upward 


cut. No slipping, perfect lay, and easier pad 
work come from this vibrationless cut stroke. 
There is an equalized hold of clamp. 

Some mills have purchased as many as 30 
Undercuts for work on the finest grades of paper. 
Equal success is obtained on bindersboard, card- 
board, etc. 

Will your mill modernize? We'll gladly send 
you a bulletin on Undercuts. Just have your 
secretary write for it. 


me SMITH & WINCHES TER 


Manufacturing ae. Company 


> 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS OF ADVANCEMENT PLANT AND OFFICES AT SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN 





SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA °« 


NTERESTING 


USES OF AL 


‘% Beaaty Bath pO Meathes 


Those beautiful, golden peaches that come 
from the can in halves and slices are 
cheaper, purer, and more nearly perfect 
because in peeling them Caustic Soda has 
been found quicker and more dependable 
than other methods. A bath of from 20 
seconds to 2 minutes in a boiling solution 
of from 1 to 5% Caustic Soda removes the 
skins evenly and hygienically, after which 
the fruit is washed and graded. 
COLUMBIA Flake Caustic Soda ap- 
peals to canners. Peeling solutions of con- 
stant concentration are easily made from 
this uniformly pure Caustic Soda. Varia- 


(ULL 





tions in concentration may darken or dam- 
age the fruit, while impurities cause fur- 
ther rejects. 

Another COLUMBIA product, Liquid 
Chlorine, when used for the sterilization 
of cooling water, will prevent spoilage of 
fruit. Other COLUMBIA products are 
used by the canning industry for various 
purposes, as well as by the glass, chemical, 
paper, soap, textile, food, and drug indus- 
tries. All unite in their appreciation of 
COLUMBIA’S understanding coopera- 
tion in supplying materials best suited to 
individual needs. 


MBIA 


SODIUM BICARBONATE « °* 


MODIFIED SODAS + LIQUID CHLORINE + CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


KALIES 
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Business will pickup 


when we stop waiting for it! 


IGHT NOW! Accumulation of scale, 
R rotted stock, and dirt in your pipe lines, 
beaters, chests, tanks, savealls, screens, etc., 
is loading down your cost of production 
and besmirching the quality of your product. 
TAKE THE LOGICAL STEP .. . recondition 
your entire stock handling system and cut 
loose from the time honored scourge of 


accumulation. 


The only successful cleaner of its kind. The only 


kind of cleaner to do this job is. . . 


100% Mechanical Cleaner 


TRIED! PROVED! ENDORSED! 
by a large number of Paper Mills 


Let us tell you more about it. 


WHIRLFLEX SALES INC., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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DE LAVAL 
WORM GEARS 


keep grit and moisture out and lubricat- 
ing oil in. 

They also hold the worm, the worm 
wheel and the bearings in perfect align- 
ment, providing ample strength to sustain 
the maximum stresses and to carry 
heavy loads. 

De Laval Worm Gears are the most 
simple, compact and reliable means for 
connecting standard speed or high 
speed motors to slow or moderate speed 
machinery. 

They are immune to dirt, grit or mois- 
ture and, being self-lubricating, require 
practically no attention. 


DE LAVAL 
STEAM TURBINE CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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PAPER MILL FINDS 


A PAPER MILL THAT’S WELL-KNOWN throughout the 
trade* was running into over-heated bearing troubles. 
To stop this difficulty, they installed an oil circulat- 
ing system, and of equal importance, they charged the 
system with Texaco Ursa Oil. 
As a result, they have experienced an entirely new 
freedom from interruptions and lubricating troubles. 
Texaco Ursa Oil is extremely resistant to sludging, 
and it resists breakdown under high heat and pressure. 
Texaco lubrication engineers will aid you to trouble- 
free service. Phone the nearest of our 2229 warehouses, 
or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


*Name on request 


ten 5, 
PULP AND PAPER MEN will find Texaco’s * oe 
40-page booklet on lubrication highly inter- ~S 
esting and helpful. It is profusely illustrated 7 
and covers all phases of paper mill lubrica- 
tion, Send for your copy—FREE. 


CALENDER STACK BEARINGS run cooler when lubricated WITH CIRCULATING OILING SYSTEMS, users of Texaco Ursa Oil are assured of cleaner 
with Texaco Ursa Oil of the proper viscosity. oil lines and a steady supply of cooling lubricant to all bearings. 


Texaco Dealers invite 
~ to tune in The 
‘exaco Star 


TEXACO URSA OIL Ge) ae 





M.S.T., 6:00 P.S. 


FOR CIRCULATING SYSTEMS 
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CONSTANT TEMPERATURE AND CONSTANT HUMIDITY ROOM 


* 


One of the testing rooms in the Van- 


derbilt Laboratory at Norwalk, Con- 


necticut. Available to you at any time. 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRY HAS 
DONE IN TWO DECADES 


>>» THE DAY WHEN A COOK IN A SULPHITE MILL 
looks at a test sample of liquor from a digester and also 
smells of it to determine the end point of a charge is fast dis- 
appearing. So is the day when a beaterman puts his hand 
into a tub of stock and determines the time of dumping by 
its feel. The day of the craftsman has been giving way to 
the chemist, the engineer, and the physicist. Control has be- 
come more scientific. Products have been improved in qual- 
ity. There is more and more standardization of grades. New 
products have been created. Machine widths have been in- 
creased. Machine speeds have sky-rocketed. Process equip- 
ment has been improved in design. New equipment for 
process operation has been developed. An infant chemical 


pulp industry has grown so rapidly that it now leads in pro- 
ductive capacity of any other division of the wood pulp indus- 
try. The use of cellulose outside the papermaking industry, 
as within the industry itself, has grown by leaps and bounds. 

All of these things and more have taken place during the 
past twenty years. Other changes are destined to come in the 
future. The effect of these changes cannot be comprehended. 
Yet it is reasonable to assume that the pulp and paper indus- 
try of tomorrow will be a bigger and better industry than that 
of today, just as the industry of today stands out in relief 
from the industry of twenty years ago. 

To chronicle some of the advances which have taken place 
during the past twenty years concurrent with the growth and 
development of THE PAPER INDUSTRY and more recently 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD, is the purpose of 
the succeeding four articles. 





BUSINESS RECOVERY AHEAD! 


>>» CONTRARY TO THE USUAL TREND at this time 
of year, general business is slow. From a high of 104.1 per 
cent of the 1923-1925 volume, it declined to 100.1 per cent 
the week ending February 25, 1939. And this, in the face of 
the fact that the political news during the past month has 
been more favorable to business volume gain than in any 
other similar period for the past eighteen months. 

What's the reason? Just this: Business volume to-day is 
influenced only by favorable acts instead of favoring promises 
by high administration officials. Despite the assurances of the 
President of the United States two weeks ago when he de- 
parted from Washington for his Carribean Sea trip, “that 
business had nothing to fear’ from adverse legislation or 
pronouncements, which was followed by Secretary Hopkins’ 
attempt at Des Moines, Iowa, to further bolster up business 
expansion and Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s assur- 
ances ‘‘no new taxes on business would be levied” and his 
suggestion that Congreess critically examine all existing tax 
laws to discover if there were any that were acting as deter- 
rents to business expansion, general business continued to 
slow down. 

So, Congress, taking note of this phenomenon, has sum- 
moned some of the leading business men of the country to 
tell them the why of it. Among them was Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Company, who, when asked 
by Representative Robertson, of Virginia, whether he did not 
think that business leaders should give “full faith and credit 
to the recent friendly overtures of the Secretary of Com- 
merce” said that he did and that as far as he knew, they 
were giving such faith and co-operation. 


“What is holding up business from a legislative or political 
standpoint?” Robertson asked. ‘‘Confidence is not a thing 
of hasty growth,” the industrialist replied. “I don’t think you 
can assure business today that there will be no further puni- 
tive measures on heavy taxes. It is by your acts we shall 
know you, not your promises, and we shall have to wait.” 
That's it—There is the nub of the whole situation. 

Business remembers only too vividly how the administra- 
tion and politicians promised recovery legislation and tax- 
wasting curtailment. They also have a poignant recollection 
of how the lop-sided Wagner Act was foisted upon them. 
All of these broken promises and punitive measures were 
against the promotion and business expansion. Now, that 
the time has come when the administration must have the 
co-operation of business, business balks and says: “We don’t 
place any faith in your promises. If you are going to change 
the punitive tax laws and industry-wrecking Wagner Act, 
don’t talk about them, but pass the remedial tax legislation 
and put through the Wagner Act amendments and then we 
will have confidence in you.” 

And Congress is going to pass the remedial legislation and 
make the proper amendment and do all in its power to re- 
move the political and legislative obstacles to future business 
expansion. “Business Recovery" was the promise upon which 
the New Deal Administration came into power and operated 
upon for the first six months of its existence. Then, it flopped 
over to “Reform of Business” and for six long years the 
liquidation of values continued. Now, again, they come 
back with a promise of “Busineess Recovery.” 

“Well,” says Business, “‘let’s see you do it and we will be- 
lieve.” This time, the administration must validate its prom- 
ise. We believe they will come through. 
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CURRENT 


THOUGHT 


TWENTY YEARS 


T wenty YEARS is a long time or a short time— 
depending entirely upon the perspective. When one buys an 
insurance policy and must look forward to a twenty year 
maturity, it seems an appalling distance; but when one looks 
in retrospect to the year following the War, to the year of 
one’s marriage, to one’s graduation day, or to some other 
event of twenty years ago, the period seems tragically short. 
The year 1959 seems so much farther away than 1919. And 
we know what we are talking about because just twenty 
years ago the first issue of THE PAPER INDUSTRY made its 
bow. As a publication, that was the year of our birth. And 
we can remember every detail of the work attached to the 
production of that first issue, whereas we cannot envision the 
appearance of our fortieth anniversary number twenty years 
hence. We don’t even know what we are going to talk about 
in that far-off issue. But we do know this. When there is a 
fortieth anniversary number, the underlying publishing prin- 
ciple will be exactly the same as those which obtained for our 
first issue. . . . Because the ideal of true service never varies. 

In the publishing business, service is a principle, not a rule. 
I say that because rules may be altered even to the point of 
breaking, but a principle never varies. The only thing that 
never varies is a principle, and in many businesses service is 
a cardinal principle. Take the insurance business, or the hotel 
business, or the advertising business, for example. 

Right here in Chicago, there is the largest hostelry in the 
world. And the more etticiently and economically the manage- 
ment of that hotel can wash your soiled linen, shine your 
shoes, make your bed, draw your bath, prepare your meals, or 
any other menial task, the more difficult it will be to make 
reservations at that hotel and the larger the truck will have 
to be to take the daily receipts to the bank. By being of 
service, the hotel man grows in fame, fortune, and the per- 
sonal satisfaction that comes with the knowledge of a job 
well done. 

If you were running an advertising agency along proper 
lines, you would know that the surest way to keep present 
clients and get more is not merely in the preparation, writing, 
and placement of advertisements, but in an endless number 
of little thoughtful things, and an equally endless number of 
larger things. By little things, I mean taking advantage of 
special positions which publications have failed to sell; by 
making one half-tone do three jobs; by being of counsel in 
the hiring of staff men for the client. By big things, I mean 
being alert to the possibilities of throwing unexpected sales in 
the way of the client, by opening up entirely new markets for 
the client's products; by getting your client and the supplier 
of some needed material together, in order that your client 
might effect large economies in material purchases, etc. By 


the giving of such service, the advertising man grows simi- 
larly to the hotel man. 

When you start to publish a magazine, regardless of type, 
you realize that here, too, there must be service—service to 
the reader. If the magazine you publish is of the general 
consumer type, that service might be of the entertainment 
type. If it be a trade or industrial paper, then the service 
must be of an educational nature. And to be of greatest value 
in education (for a particular trade or industry) you must 
have editors who not only know what and how to write, but 
also how to get leaders in the industry you are serving to 
write articles about some phase of the work they are in. You 
will have to work for the various divisions of your industry 
as assiduously as you can, without preference or bias, even 
though those divisions may be in competition with each other. 
You must write much which will be of interest to the fore- 
men and the superintendents (since they presently will be the 
general managers and the chief executives) ; you must write 
much which will interest the executives (since they exercise 
the purchasing power which attracts the advertisers). You 
must have a modicum of extraneous material to interest the 
man who likes to leave his business and who wants to read 
something that gives him, even though he is at his desk, a 
brief business recess. 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD has tried to do 
these several things during its lifetime. It has tried to 
service its readers in a fashion which would live up to these 
publishing fundamentals. In some instances, we have been 
very wrong. During the past twenty years, we have advo- 
cated things which have never come to pass in our industry. 
We are glad of that because, even by being on the wrong side, 
we have stirred up thought, clarified the atmosphere sur- 
rounding controversial questions, crystallized ideas of both 
the pros and the cons, and thereby aided the industry we 
serve. In other instances, we have been in the right. We 
have preached many things which ave come to pass. A 
single example is that matter of safety. Through the liberal 
co-operation and help of the National Safety Council, we 
believe this magazine has done much to save pain, limb, and 
life. We believe that through our insistence, many former 
safety practices are now standard practices. And from therein 
we gain the satisfaction that comes of a job well done. We 
believe we have done much to aid and abet the functions of 
the superintendents. Paragraphs in our columns have served 
to make the superintendent's position and work both more 
responsible and remunerative. We have tried to be of service. 
And while, in our twenty years of life we haven't yet arrived 
at fame or fortune, we do have the feeling of satisfaction that 
comes with the knowledge of a job well done. 
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Blowdown 
Heat Recovery 
Condensers 


OR more than a year this condenser 

has recovered the heat released from 

digesters at blowdown periods in a 
Southern pulp mill. The service is exceed- 
ingly severe due to the wide range of 
temperatures and rapidity of changes: 
Steam volume is large, "blow" time is 
short, pulp carries over to foul the heat 
absorbing surfaces. With only an occa- 
sional "shot" of washing water between 
blows, this unit condenses blowdown steam 


effectively and returns clean, hot circulat- 
ing water to the mill system. 

As specialists in process work Foster 
Wheeler has developed many notable im- 
provements in mill operations including 
indirect digester heating systems, turpen- 
tine salvage and machine room heat re- 
covery. The recapture of heat at low 
temperature levels from large volumes of 
low pressure steam or air is not only prac- 
ticable but highly profitable. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
BRONZE GATE VALVES 


for Steam, Water, 
Air, Gasoline and 
Oil Service 


Mi 


Fig. 2125 
Y to 3 in. 
125 Ib. S.P. 
200 Ib. W.O.G. 


Fig. 427 
Y to 3 in. 
150 Ib. S.P. 
300 Ib. W.0.G. 


Hi}; aT 


Fig. 768* Fig. 771* 
Y, to 3 in. Y to 3 in. 
200 Ib. S.P.. 300 Ib. S.P. 
406 Ib. W.0.G. 600 Ib. W.0.G. 


* Figs. 768, 771 and 1881 have renewable 
nickel alloy seat rings 1 in. and larger. 


All patterns illustrated are also 
available with flanged ends. 


Fig. 2129 Fig. 1881* 
4 to 3 in. ESTABLISHED 1862 Y% to 2 in. 
125 Ib. S.P. THE LUNKENHEIMER &o 350 Ib. S.P. 


200 Ib. W.O.G. —= QUALITY’ 1000 Ib. W.O.G. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


—_—— 
EXPORT DEPT 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 


BOILER LUNKENHEIMER uence | 


MOUNTINGS Ve a aa A DEVICES 


11012—47A—67 
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SPEND GOOD MONEY ONLY 


FOR GOOD WINDERS 


Spending good money on detailed improve- 
ments of old style winders is always more or 
less disappointing. So is saving on the pur- 
chase price on new installations, choosing 
winders on price rather than proven per- 
formance. Where is the percentage in pro- 
viding the most practical means for handling 
every operation in a mill from the pulp to the 
reels and then letting down on the winder? 
What's the use grooming a good horse for a 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
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race and then hitching him to a hay wagon? 
What is the use making first rate paper and 
then winding it into second rate rolls? Or if 
the paper is not exactly first rate then at least 
make first rate rolls. For the roll often 
helps to sell the paper. Good paper in good 
rolls will almost sell itself, but in poor rolls 
it requires considerable selling. Besides the 
best roll winders are also the most econom- 


ical to operate. 


BROGEKLYN. WN. 7 
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What a Tribute to 
Modern Engineering! 


Power diving at 575 miles an hour . . . it seems incredible, yet 
on January 24 a U. S. war plane did knife through space at 
this tremendous speed. Glory goes to the daring pilot, of 
course, but the real credit for this record performance be- 
longs to the designers and engineers whose years of effort 
made it possible. 

This is true in many fields of endeavor . . . with paper mill 
machinery, for example. The new speed and dependability 
obtained with Black-Clawson and Shartle Brothers products 
are due directly to the research conducted by this organizo- 
tion. B-C-S designers and engineers are constantly busy . . . 
investigating new ideas . . . working them into shape... 
testing them to determine their worth. 

That is why Black-Clawson and Shartle Brothers paper mill 
machinery is constantly being improved. That is why Black- 
Clawson and Shartle Brothers paper mill machinery is world- 
famous because of its advanced design. 

Write today for information about the machine in which 
you are ‘most interested. THE BLACK-CLAWSON Co., 
Hamilton, O. Owners of SHARTLE BROS., Middletown, O. 


Black-Clawson 
Duplex Cutter 














BLACK-CLAWSON 
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Ryertex Water Lubricated 


vou mom , atinder Bearings 
also used on bleachers,  Lagt Many Times Longer Than Babbitt 


jack-ladders, convey- 
ors, grinders, digesters, The high compressive strength of Ryertex together with its low coefficient 
log hauls, slasher,drum 
barkers, screens, beat- 
ers, knotters, bark 
presses, chippers, chip 
crushers, dechers, pe FINANCIAL SAVINGS 
per machines, refiners. 


W rite for Bulletin 42B. 


of friction makes it particularly suitable for the heavy varying loads on 
grinder bearings. The use of water as the only lubricant is another decided 


advantage as the elimination of grease and oil promotes cleaner stock. 


Ryertex Bearings are showing very definite financial savings on grinder 
applications. Their initial cost is low—all oil expense is eliminated—their 
life is many times that of babbitt—shaft wear is eliminated—and due to the 
low coefficient of friction there is considerable power saving. Let us send 


you data on specific installations. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON 
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Many industrial developments, marvelous as they have 
been, are taken by most of us just as a matter of course. Who 
is there today that marvels at the automobile, the aeroplane. 
the talking moving picture, or the radio? Yet, only a few short 
years ago not one of these things, which are now so common- 
place, existed, except perhaps in the minds of some few 
individuals. 

Just as it has been with the automobile, the aeroplane, the 
talking moving picture and the radio, so it has been with the 
sulphate industry of this country. Previous to 1969, no sulphate 
pulp was produced in the United States. Now the sulphate 
pulp industry of this country has a productive capacity which 
approaches 3,000,000 tons annually. How many of us stop to 
think of this marvelous industrial accomplishment within a 
thirty-year period and more particularly, within twenty years? 

The early years of the industry required plenty of pioneering. 
The few mills which had found their way into production were 
small, only a few tons a day, but they carried the torch which 
lighted the pathway for the huge mills of the industry which 
have gone into production during the past few years. 

The accompanying dissertation on the development of the 
United States sulphate industry is presented as a token of 
recognition to the early mills, to those courageous and far- 
sighted men who pioneered them, and to all others who have 
contributed in any way to the progress of the industry. 


Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies; 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 
—Longfellow. 
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Twenty YEARS AGO, the sulphate pulp and paper 
industry of the United States was only ten years old. In 
those ten years it had grown from an industry of two small 
mills to an industry of a magnitude that produced 120,400 
tons of sulphate pulp during 1919. 

Of the two small mills which started the industry, one was 
located at Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, the other at 
Muskegon, Michigan. The Roanoke Rapids mill, known as 
the Roanoke Rapids Paper Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
blew its first digester on February 26, 1909; while the Muske- 
gon, Michigan, mill, known as the Central Paper Company, 
also made its first pulp during the early part of the same year. 

According to some reports, the pulp mill of the Roanoke 
Rapids Paper Manufacturing Company was the first of the 
two mills to go into production. Other reports credit the 
Central Paper Company mill as having the priority claim. 

Both of these mills were built to serve a paper mill as an 
integrated unit. The paper mill at Muskegon had gone into 
operation on July 19, 1900, for the production of sulphite 
specialties; while the paper mill at Roanoke Rapids began 


The illustrations above portray the old and the new South. The 
plant of the Union Bag & Paper Corporation, Savannah, Georgia. was 
built on the site of the famed Hermitage plantation. 
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cpeantians in October, 1907, on butchers fiber having a 
groundwood and sulphite furnish. 

Eugene Meurer, who had served as manager of the Cen- 
tral Paper Company mill from 1900, promoted the sulphate 
mill project of the company and also was responsible for its 
design. The promoters of the Roanoke Rapids mill included 
A. H. Christian, Jr., H. A. Edwards, W. C. Edwards, R. G. 
Thornton, H. E. Baskerville, W. M. Habliston and A. D. 
Williams, all of Richmond, Virginia, and Henry Lewis 
Morris and Winthrop Chandler, both of New York City; 
while Joseph H. Wallace designed the mill. 

Mr. Meurer and Mr. Wallace, therefore, can be credited 
as being the pioneer designing engineers of sulphate pulp 
mills in the United States. 

It also is believed that the mill at Roanoke Rapids was the 
first of the sulphate mills of the country to P agar sulphate 
pulp from Southern pine as well as the first mill on this 
continent to use diffusers for washing pulp. 

The Roanoke Rapids Paper Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
became the Halifax Paper Corporation in 1911 and the Hali- 
fax Paper Company, Inc., in 1933, the name under which the 
mill now operates. 

W. C. Edwards served as manager of the mill for a little 
more than two years (May, 1908-July, 1910). He was suc- 
ceeded by J. B. Beveridge and he, in turn, in order of suc- 
cession, by Percy L. Ezekial, Job Taylor, Fred Brown and 
F. P. Wilmer. Mr. Taylor was manager from 1914 to 1925; 
Mr. Brown, from 1925 to 1937; and Mr. Wilmer, from 1937 
to date. 

Robert Woodhead was general superintendent of the mill 
during the first few years of its operation. Since that time, 
J. J. Williams has functioned in that capacity. There also 
were two pulp mill superintendents during the early days and 
there have been only two since then. The earlier two super- 
intendents were a Mr. Marshall and a Mr. Perry. It is be- 
lieved that the Mr. Marshall is the same individual for whom 
the Marshall type drive for paper machines was named. 

The latter two pulp mill superintendents have been 
Andrew Edwards and C. W. Holloway. Mr. Edwards was 
superintendent from 1912 to 1933, and Mr. Holloway, from 
1933 to date. 

The original sulphate pulp mill of the Roanoke Rapids 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Inc., was designed for a 
daily production of 12 tons of fiber. Changes in the plant 
to increase production were made in 1916, 1926, and 1938. 
The present daily capacity of the mill is 75 tons of kraft pulp 
and 30-40 tons of kraft paper. H. W. Ellerson is president 
of the company, and B. W. Coale, secretary-treasurer. 

Eugene Meurer continued to serve as manager of the mill 
of the Central Paper Company, now the Central Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., until 1926. He was followed by R. Pagenstecher, 
who, in 1932, was succeeded by C. W. Smith, the present 
general manager. 

At present, the daily productive capacity of this mill is 
120 tons of bleached and unbleached sulphate specialties. 

C. W. Smith not only serves as phon: manager; he also 
is president of the concern. Associated with him in an official 
capacity are W. A. Wrase and H. A. Castle, vice-president 
and sales manager, and secretary-treasurer, respectively. 


One Decade Sees Seventeen Mills 
Go info Production 

The interim between 1909 and 1919, inclusive, as indi- 
cated by the sulphate pulp production figure for 1919 that 
was given previously, witnessed considerable expansion of 
the industry. Among the mills, other than the two which 
have been mentioned, that went into operation during that 
period were such individual mills as the Yellow Pine Paper 
Company, Orange, Texas; Wausau Sulphate Fibre Com- 
pany, Mosinee, Wisconsin; Thilmany Pulp & Paper Com- 
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pany, Kaukauna, Wisconsin; Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Oconto Falls, Wisconsin ; West Virginia Pulp Products 
Company, Covington, Virginia; Southern Paper Company, 
Moss Point, Mississippi; Chesapeake Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, West Point, Virginia; Pynetree Paper Company, Gor- 
don, Georgia; Aroostook Pulp Company, Van Buren, Maine; 
Stevens Point Pulp and Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin; Filer Fibre Company, Filer City, Michigan; E-Z 
5 en Bag Company, Braithwaite, Louisiana; Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, Nekoosa, Wisconsin; Atlantic 


Paper and Pulp Corporation, Port Wentworth, Georgia; 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company, International Falls, 
Minnesota; Bogalusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, Louisiana ; 
and the Champion Fibre Company, Canton, North Carolina. 


>>» The mill of the Yellow Pine Paper Mill Company 
was started as a result of the research-mindedness of Smith 
and Thomas and the practicality of a lumber concern. Smith 
and Thomas, during 1903 or thereabouts, were experimenting 
with the pulping of Southern pine in a small mill which had 
been erected at Pensacola, Florida. These investigations, 
whether completely successful or not, led the Letcher Moore 
Lumber Company to buy all of the equipment in the mill 
and to incorporate it in a mill, the Yellow Pine Paper Mill 
Company, which it erected at Orange, Texas. This mill, 
designed for a production of only eight tons of soda pulp 
a day, went into operation in 1904 and continued to operate 
as such until 1911, when it was converted into a sulphate 
mill. 

The manager of the mill, when it was changed over from 
soda to sulphate, was E. G. Goodell, now vice-president and 
general manager of the Stevens Point Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. Associated with Mr. Goodell at the time were E. H. 
Mayo and Robert Woodhead. Mr. Mayo was general super- 
intendent, while Mr. Woodhead was the chemist. It was 
Mr. Mayo’s baptism into the sulphate industry, he having 
gone to Orange from Munising, Michigan, where he had 
been employed by the Munising Paper Company. Mr. Wood- 
head, on the other hand, had been associated with the sul- 
phate mill at Roanoke Rapids. 


>>> The same year that the soda pulp mill of the Yellow 
Pine Paper Mill Company was changed over to sulphate, the 
mill of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, Mosinee, Wis- 
consin, went into operation. This mill, promoted by O. 
Bache-Wiig, Neal Brown and Karl Mathie, was designed 
by O. Bache-Wiig for a production of 30 tons of kraft pulp 
and paper a day. It went into operation during September, 
1911, with Karl Mathie as manager. Mr. Mathie, after about 
six years, was succeeded by O. Bache-Wiig, and he, in turn, 
after about eight years, by N. S. Stone, who has served the 
mill in this capacity for about the past fourteen years. 

An interesting sidelight on the history of this Wisconsin 
mill is that O. Bache-Wiig, one of its promoters, introduced 
the sulphate process on this continent, he having converted 
a soda mill at East Angus, Quebec, to a sulphate mill in 1907. 
At the same time, it was the first paper mill in the world to 
have a paper machine operate successfully at a speed of 1,000 
feet a minute. This paper machine record was established 
on October 23, 1920, when Frank Monaghan was paper mill 
superintendent. 

Mr. Stone not only serves as manager of the firm, but he 
also is secretary of the concern. Other officials of the com- 
pany include Aytch P. Woodson, George L. Ruder, A. L. 
Kruetzer and W. H. Knoedler, president, vice-president, 
treasurer, and assistant secretary-treasurer, respectively. 
Among the production executives are A. G. Kernin, operat- 
ing manager ; E. W. Peterson, paper mill superintendent ; and 
Emeran Ahles, pulp mill superintendent. 

Other paper mill superintendents than those already men- 
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tioned, who have been associated with the company, are J. E. 
Ryberg, D. J. Gauthier, George Voght, and William Feeney. 
Two other pulp mill superintendents, in addition to Mr. 
Ahles, also have served the mill. They are C. R. Stoke and 
C. E. Stoke. 

The present capacity of this mill, which was the first com- 
pletely new integrated pulp and paper mill in the United 
States to manufacture kraft products exclusively, is 100 tons 
of sulphate pulp and 100 tons of wrapping, twisting, insulat- 
ing, and other kraft specialties. 


>>» Production of kraft pulp by Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wisconsin, was started in 1912. This 
firm, established by Oscar Thilmany in 1883, operated until 
1901 under the name of Thilmany Paper Mills. In 1901, 
upon being taken over by a new company, it became Thil- 
many Pulp and Paper Company, and has operated since then 
under that name. 

The sulphate mill of Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company 
was designed originally for a daily production of 25 tons of 
fiber, but since going into production, it has been increased 
to 110 tons of kraft and bleached kraft. Other plant changes 
during the years of mill operation have included the installa- 
tion in 1932 of three paper machines, one fourdrinier and 
two Yankees; and the installation of a bleach plant, which 
was F eaprisve in 1937. 

bese jong daily capacity of the paper mill is 125 tons. 
Some of the mill's paper tonnage makes use of sulphate pulp. 
The products of the mill include wrappings, tissues, water- 
proof papers, and other specialties. 

Among the officials of the company are M. A. Wertheimer, 
chairman of the board (recently deceased, see Necrology) ; 
K. E. Stansbury, president; E. H. Jennings, vice-president ; 
Marvin Preston, vice-president; and M. T. Ray, secretary- 
treasurer, C. R. Seaborne is general superintendent. 

At about the time the sulphate mill at Thilmany went into 
production, the mill of the Falls Manufacturing Company, 
Oconto Falls, Wisconsin, and that of the West Virginia Pulp 
Products Company, Covington, Virginia, also became pro- 
ducers of kraft pulp and paper. The individual daily pro- 
ductive capacity of each of these two mills probably approxi- 
mated 12 to 15 tons. The mill of the West Virginia Pulp 
Products Company was designed and erected under the super- 
vision of Frederick L. Smith. 


>>> Commercial operation of the Southern Paper Com- 
pany mill at Moss Point, Mississippi, began on August 1, 
1913. Previous to the erection of the mill, however, a quan- 
tity of Southern pine was sent to a mill in Billingsfors, 
Sweden, where it was made into sulphate pulp, some un- 
bleached and some bleached. This pulp then was sent to 
England and there made into kraft wrapping and white book 
paper. Such strategy, probably necessitated by the skepticism 
that still existed relative to the use of Southern pine for pulp 
and paper, aroused the interest of British financiers and they 
lent their financial support to the project. 

The mill, the first and, as yet, the only sulphate pulp and 
paper mill within the State of Mississippi, like the mill at 
Roanoke Rapids, was designed by the Joseph H. Wallace 
organization. 


oa George F. Hardy designed the mill of the Chesa- 

Pulp.& Paper Company, West Point, Virginia, a mill 
— qe been promoted by W. H. Nichols of Lockland, 
Ohio, and which went into operation during 1914 as a 20- 
ton pulp mill with M. T. Nichols as manager. Mr. Nichols 
continued in this capacity until about 1917, when he was 
succeeded by Joe Slater. Mr. Slater, in turn, in the fall of 
1918, was followed by Elis Olsson. Mr. Olsson, previous to 
his association with the Chesapeake Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, now The Chesapeake Corporation, had been affiliated 
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with the sulphate mill at East Angus, Quebec. \[n addition 
to his present connection as president and general manager 
of The Chesapeake Corporation, Mr. Olsson is vice-president 
and general manager of the Albemarle-Chesapeake Company, 
Inc. He also is vice-president of the Chesapeake-Camp Cor- 
poration, one of the most recent sulphate pup and paper 


mills to go into production. The present daily poral, of 
the mill of The Chesapeake Corporation is 350 tons of 
sulphate pulp. 


>>P> The mill of the Pynetree Paper Company, Gordon, 
Georgia, probably came into production at ut the same 
time as the mill of the Chesapeake Pulp and Paper Company. 
At least one reference cites this mill as the only mill at the 
time (1915) making board (it being taken for granted that 
it was kraft board) from raw wood. A later reference 
(1923) indicates that the mill, of which at the time M. T. 
Nichols was vice-president, and H. G. Jones was superin- 
tendent, was producing only kraft pulp. 

Among the early directors of the Pynetree Paper Company 
were Guyon Miller, then president of Downingtown Manu- 
facturing Company, and F. S. White, who was affiliated with 
Pequannock Paper Company of Butler, New Jersey. 


>>» Possibly the next sulphate mill to go into production 
was the mill of the Aroostook Pulp Company, Van Buren, 
Maine. This mill, built to manufacture spruce kraft pulp 
from saw mill waste, was designed by C. A. Ring for a pro- 
ductive capacity of approximately 100 tons a day. On Febru- 
ary 16, 1920, the plant was taken over by the International 
Paper Company, which operated it for a time, but the mill 
has been dismantled for some time past. 


>>D In the late fall of 1916, the Filer Fibre Company was 
organized and ground was broken during December of that 
year for its mill at Filer City, Michigan. P. P. Schnorbach, 
Max Oberdorfer, and E. G. Filer were the promoters of the 
project, serving respectively as secretary and general man- 
ager, page seg and te see and president. The 
mill, a 30-ton sulphate pulp mill, went into operation dur- 
ing 1917. It was designed by Mr. Oberdorfer, who remained 
with the firm until 1926. Mr. Schnorbach succeeded Mr. 
Filer to the presidency and still continues to serve as presi- 
dent and general manager. 

During 1918, Filer Fibre Company increased the capacity 
of its pulp mill to 45 tons. A paper mill was added to the 
pulp mill in 1923. Then, in 1929, the pulp mill capacity was 
brought up to 65 tons. 


>>> Two other sulphate mills that went into production in 
1917 were the Stevens Point vp & Paper Company mill at 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company mill at Nekoosa, Wisconsin. During the same 
year, the E-Z Opener Bag Company placed into operation a 
mill at Braithwaite, Louisiana, which originally had been 
used for pulping and making paper from bagasse and which 
it converted into a sulphate pulp and paper mill for the pro- 
duction of kraft bag and wrapping paper. 


>>b Another interesting development of the year was the 
placing in operation of a miniature sulphate pulp and paper 
mill at Stamford, Connecticut. The mill was located on the 
farm of Joseph H. Wallace of Joseph H. Wallace & Com- 
pany and was erected by Mr. Wallace for the express pur- 
pose of doing investigative work on problems pertaining to 
the sulphate industry. 


>>D It was in May, 1917, that a 20-ton sulphate pulp mill, 
designed by E. G. Goodell, formerly of the Yellow Pine 
Paper Mill Company at Orange, Texas, went into production 
as the Stevens Point Pulp & Paper Company at Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. The mill had been promoted by John Strange 
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of the John Strange Paper Company primarily as a source of 
supply of kraft pulp for the paper mill at Menasha, Wis- 
consin. In 1924, the capacity of the mill was increased to 
36 tons a day. 

Mr. Goodell has been in active charge of operations at 
the mill ever since it went into production. He is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the company; while Hugh 
Strange is secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Goodell also should be credited with the development 
of the Goodell furnace for use in the liquor recovery process 
of a sulphate pulp mill. This furnace has been in use in his 
mill for some years, and at least one other installation of it 
has been made within the industry of the United States. 


>>» The breaking of ground on October 13, 1916, for the 
Bogalusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, Louisiana, was the occa- 
sion for a big celebration. More than 5,000 people were 
present at the ceremonies. 

G. H. Wood, who designed the mill and served as its 
manager for about two years, had the honor of breaking the 
ground. Mr. Wood at the time was, and still is, president of 
the River Raisin Paper Company, Monroe, Michigan. 

At these ceremonies, Colonel W. H. Sullivan of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company told of his efforts over a period 
of five years in persuading officials and stockholders of the 
Great Southern Lumber Company to build the Bogalusa mill. 
Interest on the part of this group, according to other remarks 
of Colonel Sullivan at the celebration, was not obtained until 
Mr. Wood took over the plant of the Louisiana Fibre Board 
Company and demonstrated the practicality of making paper 
from yellow pine. 

The plant of the Louisiana Fibre Board Company had been 
erected a few years before in Bogalusa, but it had not been 
able to operate successfully, it is understood, because of 
faulty engineering. 

Present at the celebration also were L. H. Breyfogie, James 
Gilmore and P. Delin. Mr. Breyfogle was to be general 
superintendent of the mill; Mr. Delin, superintendent of the 
pulp department. Mr. Gilmore, on the other hand, was the 
engineer in charge of building construction. 

The mill was designed originally for a daily production of 
75 tons of sulphate pulp and 120 tons of filled cylinder liner. 
The board mill went into operation during the latter part of 
1917; the pulp mill, in July of 1918. 

The present daily productive capacity of the mill, known 
since June, 1937, as Gaylord Container Corporation, includes 
375 tons of sulphate pulp, 60 tons of semi-chemical pulp, 140 
tons of sulphate paper, 250 tons of container board, and 55 
tons of corrugating material. 

Contributing to such remarkable growth, in addition to 
the names already given, at least in part, have been such men 
as R. J. Cullen, R. H. Laftman, M. E. Cody, G. Nicholson, 
A. Suter, D. Dillon, J. Morrell, F. Augustine, Erling Riis, 
T. Howe, J. M. Murray, and R. H. Stevens. 

R. J. Cullen, now president of the International Paper Com- 
pany, as well as of the Southern Kraft Corporation, served 
as manager of the Bogalusa Paper Company for one year. 
He was succeeded by R. H. Laftman, who previously had 
served the organization for six years as pulp mill superin- 
tendent, and for a time as general superintendent. Mr. Laft- 
man continued in the capacity of manager for ten years, and 
it was during this period that the Bogalusa Paper Company 
placed in operation a most outstanding experimental and 
semicommercial pulp and paper laboratory for working out 
problems that were pertinent to the organization. At pres- 
ent, Mr. Laftman is general manager of the National Con- 
tainer Corporation, Jacksonville, Florida, a mill which went 
into production on April 8, 1938, he having spent some years 
in the industry of his native Sweden in the interim between 
his Bogalusa connection and his present activities. 
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M. E. Cody followed Mr. Laftman as manager at Boga- 
lusa and continued in that capacity for 71/, years; he resign- 
ing from the position only a comparatively short time ago. 

G. Nicholson was general superintendent of the mill for 
three years. Now he is associated with the Southern Kraft 
Corporation as production manager of two mills, one at 
Panama City, Florida, and the other at Georgetown, South 
Carolina. For the past eight years, Mr. Suter has served as 
general superintendent at Bogalusa as the successor to Mr. 
Nicholson. 

Messrs. Dillon, Morrell, and Augustine, in the order given, 
became superintendents of the board mill, Mr. Augustine 
being the present incumbent. Messrs. Riis, Howe, and Mur- 
ray, on the other hand, were superintendents of the pulp 
mill, Mr. Murray continuing in this capacity at the present 
time. 

Mr. Riis, following his connection at Bogalusa, became 
associated with the Southern Kraft Corporation and for a 
number of years has been active in the building program 
which this firm has effected. 

Mr. Stevens, for the most part, during the years of Mr. 
Laftman’s leadership, served as chief chemist of the com- 
pany and was in direct charge of the work which was done 
in the experimental and research laboratory. Numerous were 
the problems that were brought to Mr. Stevens and his staff 
for solution. At present Mr. Stevens, whose experience in the 
sulphate industry dates back to his association with Joseph H. 
Wallace and the functioning of his semi-commercial labora- 
tory at Stamford, Connecticut, is doing special work for the 
Chatham Process Company, Savannah, Georgia. 


>>» The Nekoosa mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company was started in December of 1917. The mill, pro- 
moted by L. M. Alexander, then head of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards organization, was designed and built by Fibre Mak- 
ing Processes, Inc. It was designed for a production of 40 
tons of kraft pulp and paper a day, but since the original 
building, four digesters have been added, three in 1928 and 
one in 1937, to give a present capacity of 45 tons of regular 
kraft, 80 tons of semi-bleached kraft, and 20 tons of bleached 
kraft. 

The bleach plant for the Nekoosa mill, one of the early 
bleach plants of the sulphate industry of this country, was 
added to the mill in 1928. 

Among the executive personnel of the Nekoosa mill are 
J. E. Alexander, president and general manager; J. A. 
Auchter, vice-president; and C. H. Reese, mill manager. 
R. A. Nugent is superintendent. Previous to Mr. Nugent’s 
appointment as superintendent, Frank Pilot filled the posi- 
tion for twenty years and his predecessor was L. E. Smith, 
who served for two years. 


>>> The kraft mill of the Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Company, International Falls, Minnesota, also became a pro- 
ducing factor in the industry during 1918. The kraft pulp 
mill of this concern went into operation in July of that year 
and kraft paper was produced the following month. 

E. W. Backus, who for a number of years was the active 
head of the company, the mill being built originally for mak- 
ing groundwood, sulphite, and newsprint, was responsible 
for promoting the sulphate project. The sulphate pulp mill, 
designed by company engineers, was built originally for a 
production of 70 tons a day. This production has since been 
stepped up to 100 tons, the paper mill being arranged to 
handle it for the making of bag paper, wrapping, fourdrinier 
liner and other graft products. 


>>> 


It was in April, 1919, that the sulphate mill of the 
Champion Fibre Company, Canton, North Carolina, went 
into production. This firm had started operations in 1907 
as a manufacturer of sulphite pulp, soda pulp, and chestnut 
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Left to right—O. Bache-Wiig, Elis Olsson. Max Oberdorfer, and G. H. Wood. 


extract. The sulphate mill was designed for an original pro- 
ductive capacity of 50 tons of bleached kraft a day. 

Since the sulphate mill was placed into operation, the 
capacity has been increased to 170 toms a day. This mill, 
it is believed, may be credited as being the first mill to make 
bleached kraft for white paper in the South. 

From the start of operations, the mill has been under the 
direct managership of Reuben B. Robertson, while George M. 
Trostel has served continuously as superintendent. 

On October 11, 1936, the firm name was changed from 
the Champion Fibre Company to The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company. This change in name resulted from a con- 
solidation of The Champion Fibre Company with the Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company, with which it was allied, and 
now the mill functions as the Canton Division of the con- 
solidated firm. 

In addition to the 170 tons of bleached sulphate fiber, the 
operations at Canton now include equipment for a daily 
production of 5 tons of groundwood, 120 tons of bleached 
sulphite, 120 tons of soda, 70 tons of board and 250 tons 


of paper. 


Expansion Goes on During 
Another Ten Years 

R. J. Cullen, one of his earlier as well as his present 
afhlations being given previously, received the financial sup- 
port of L. H. Fox of Kansas City, Missouri, for the building 
of a sulphate pulp mill at Bastrop, Louisiana. This mill, 
designed for a daily capacity of about 75 tons, was erected 
during 1920. It was known as the Bastrop Pulp and Paper 
Company. 

The mill, after a short period of operation during 1920, 
was shut down. It remained closed until March, 1922. Then, 
in 1923, a paper machine capable of producing 50 tons of 
kraft paper a day was installed. This machine started up 
on November 25. 


>>> In 1923, the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company pur- 
chased a mill at Tomahawk, Wisconsin. The mill, originally 
built for newsprint production, was revamped by Tomahawk 
Kraft into a sulphate mill. The sulphate mill, arranged for 
a daily capacity of 40 tons of kraft wrapping and bag, went 
into operation during July, 1924. 

This sulphate project was promoted by O. Bache-Wiig. It 
will be recalled that it was he who introduced the sulphate 
process in North America and that he, too, was actively 
interested in the promotion of the mill of the Wausau Sul- 
phate Fibre Company. 

S. B. Bugge, who had been associated with Mr. Bache- 
Wiig as engineer in the mill of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre 
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Company, has been general manager of Tomahawk Kraft 
Company since the project first was started. The present 
official personnel in addition to Mr. Bugge, who also serves 
as vice-president, includes A. L. Kreutzer, president; D. C. 
Everest, secretary-treasurer; H. L. Fitz, assistant secretary- 
treasurer ; and J. H. Cowhill, vice-president in charge of sales. 

On the operating staff are C. E. Stoke and G. Riedel. Mr. 
Stoke has been general superintendent since the start; Mr. 
Riedel paper mill superintendent since 1929. Previous to 
his appointment, G. Parmenter served as paper mill super- 
intendent. 

The present capacity of the mill approximates 90-100 tons 
a day. To obtain this production, the pulp mill was enlarged 
and one paper machine added. The new schedule became 
effective in January, 1930. 


>>> Another mill which went into production during 1923 
was that of the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, 
Virginia. This mill, with J. P. Hummel, formerly the head 
of Hummel and Downing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
as president, was designed by the Joseph H. Wallace organi- 
zation for a capacity of 100 tons of kraft pulp and paper a 
day. The present daily capacity of the pulp mull is 180 tons 
of sulphate fiber; the paper mill, 200 tons of wrapping, bag 
and sack, twisting, gumming and envelope, liner boxboard, 
tag, trunk panel and other kraft papers. 

J. P. Hummel, president of the organization at the begin- 
ning of operations, is now chairman of board; while F. E. 
Hummel is president. Associated with these two men in an 
official capacity are P. M. Tallon, vice-president; and J. L. 
Litz, secretary-treasurer. J. W. Sale is general manager; 
G. R. Tennant, superintendent; E. H. Smith, chief chemist; 
and E. W. Crist, chief engineer. 


>>> Two sulphate mills went into operation during Sep- 


tember, 1924, one of them in northern Michigan, the other - 


in Louisiana. 

The Michigan project, located at Ontonagon, was a 70-ton 
unbleached kraft pulp mill. It had been designed by Joseph 
H. Wallace & Company; had been promoted by D. C. 
Everest, C. C. Yawkey, A. D. Woodson, C. H. Worcester, 
Walter Alexander, and B. F. Wilson; and was known as 
the Ontonagon Fibre Company. 

A board machine was installed in this mill in August, 
1925, and mill operations changed accordingly. At present 
the mill has a daily productive capacity of 80 tons of test 
liner. 

J. F. Sickman served as manager of the mill from the be- 
ginning of operations until September, 1937. He was fol- 
lowed by Newton Cuneo, the present manager, who also is 
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treaSurer “of the firm, Mr. Everest, Mr. Yawkey, and Mr. 
Woodson, serving respectively as president, vice-president 
and secretary. 

The firm name is now the Ontonagon Fibre Corporation, 
it also having been known for a time as the Ontonagon 
Paperboard Company. 

A. W. Waern was superintendent of the pulp mill from 
the beginning of operations until March, 1929. He was suc- 
ceeded by L. W. Heard, the present incumbent. A. T. Yoder 
has been superintendent of the board mill from the start. 


>>> The mill in Louisiana to go into production during 
September, 1924, was that of the Brown Paper Mili Com- 
pany, Inc. Located at Monroe, Louisiana, this mill was pro- 
moted by H. L. Brown of Orange, Texas, who had been 
interested as an executive of the Letcher Moore Lumber Com- 
pany in the earlier sulphate mill development at Orange, 
Texas. It was designed by George F. Hardy for a daily 
capacity of 60 tons of kraft wrapping and bag paper. A 
second paper machine was added in 1927 and two other 
machines in 1930. Today the productive capacity is 750 tons 
daily and the products are kraft liners and corrugating. 

Two managers have served the mill since the beginning 
of operations, George S. Holmes until 1932, M. C. Mc- 
Donald since then; while B. Beasley has served continuously 
from the start as superintendent. 

In the present official personnel are H. L. Brown, presi- 
dent ; Mrs. E. W. Brown, vice-president ; E. W. Brown, vice- 
president; R. A. Moore, vice-president; W. J. Meyer, vice- 
president, manager of sales; M. C. McDonald, vice-president, 
general manager; B. Beasley, secretary; and Geo. M. Sells, 
treasurer. 


>> On June 15, 1925, the Bastrop Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany was sold to the International Paper Company, thus 


giving to the International its first kraft mill in the South. 
Shortly after purchasing the mill, the International enlarged 
the productive capacity of the pulp mill and installed a paper 
machine, making of it a two-machine mill with a daily capac- 
ity of 140 tons of pulp and 110 tons of paper. The present 
capacity of the mill approximates 200 tons of kraft wrap- 
ping and bag, and 220 tons of sulphate pulp. 

Shortly after the purchase of the Bastrop Pulp and Paper 
Company mill by the International, actually in September of 
1925, a second mill at Bastrop went into production. This 
mill, known as the Louisiana Pulp and Paper Company, like 
the earlier Bastrop mill, had been promoted by R. J. Cullen. 
It was designed for a daily production of 170 tons of kraft 
pulp and 110 tons of kraft paper. 


>>P In March, 1926, the sulphate mill of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company went into production at Camas, 
Washington. This mill, designed by George F. Hardy, was 
added to an already existing plant which at the time was 
manufacturing groundwood and sulphite products. It was a 
60-ton unit, which has since been increased to about 150 
tons. Of this tonnage, about 50 per cent is for bag grades, 
40 per cent for wrapping grades, and 10 per cent for con- 
verting grades. 

The sulphate mill always has operated under the plant 
management of the integrated operations, R. O. Young, 
L. M. Smith, and J. E. Hanny serving respectively as resident 
manager from 1926 to 1927, from 1927 to 1930, and 1930 
to date. Superintendents of the sulphate mill have included 
K. Forrest (1926-28), D. Read (1928-29), A. E. Troetscher 
(1929-37), and L. D. McGlothlin (1937 to date). 

On March 17, 1937, the name of the company operating 
the mill was changed from the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company to Crown Willamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
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>>> Another sulphate mill to go into production during 
1926 was that of the Calcasieu Sulphate Paper Company, 
Inc., at Elizabeth, Louisiana. This mill, designed for a daily 
production of 35 tons of kraft wrapping paper, was placed 
in operation in June of that year. Its present pulp mill capac- 
ity is 55 tons daily; its present daily paper mill productive 
capacity, 40 tons. 

R. M. Hallowell is president of the company; C. L. 
Glascow is vice-president and treasurer; and Edward K. 
Ahrens is secretary. 


>> On March 15, 1927, the mill of the Louisiana Pulp 
and Paper Company at Bastrop, Louisiana, was sold to the 
International Paper Company. This purchase gave to the 
International its second kraft mill in the South; and resulted 
in the formation of the Southern International Paper Com- 
pany, a kraft subsidiary of the International Paper Company, 
with R. J. Cullen as president. 

During the same year that the mill of the Louisiana Pulp 
and Paper Company became the property of the International 
Paper Company, a 60-ton board machine was added to its 
equipment. Now its paper mill capacity is 210 tons daily; 
while the daily capacity of the pulp mill is 225 tons. 


>>> The mill of the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company, 
St. Helens, Oregon, originally designed as a 60-ton kraft pulp 
and paper mill, went into production toward the end of 1926. 
Since that time, the daily capacity of the sulphate pulp mill 
has been increased to 150 tons; the paper mill capacity to 
i140 tons. Kraft wrapping, envelope, gumming, waxing, bag, 
butchers and tire wraps, fruit wraps, box liners and toweling 
are among its products. 

Max Oberdorfer, formerly associated with the Filer Fibre 
Company, is president and general manager of the company. 
Dr. Robert H. Ellis is vice-president cf the organization; 
while Irving T. Rau is secretary-treasurer and purchasing 
agent. The operating executive personnel also includes J. E. 
Ryberg, Ralph Drain, and Sverre Strom, superintendent, chief 
chemist, and chief engineer, respectively. 


>> Late in the year of 1927, another Pacific coast mill 
went into production. It was the mill of the Longview Fibre 
Company, Longview, Washington. This mill was designed 
for the production of kraft pulp and container board; but 
since it went into operation, production facilities have been 
extended, so that today the mill has a pulp capacity of 200 
tons of sulphate fiber and 100 tons of groundwood; and a 
paper capacity of 190 tons of sulphate test liner and 70 tons 
of sulphate wrapping. 

The present official organization includes H. L. Wollen- 
berg, D. C. Everest, C. J. Schoo and R. S. Wertheimer, as 
president, vice-president, vice-president, and secretary-treas- 
urer and resident manager, respectively. Among the operat- 
ing executive personnel are Tony Siebers, Herman Gevers, 
W. D. Rigg, and Carl Fahlstrom, respectively superintendent 
of paper machines, superintendent of pulp mill, chief engi- 
neer, and technical director. 


>>> During March, 1928, only a year after the Interna- 
tional purchased the second mill at Bastrop, the International 
put into production a 150-ton kraft pulp and paper mill in 
Camden, Arkansas. At that time, it was the only pulp and 
paper mill within the state; it has been only since March, 
1937, that another mill has been put into production in that 
state. 

The present capacity of the mill at Camden is rated at 
200 tons of kraft wrapping and bag, and about 210 tons of 
sulphate fiber. 

It also was during 1928 that the International purchased 
the mill of the Southern Paper Company at Moss Point, 
Mississippi, with which E. H. Mayo had associated himself 
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following his resignation in 1913 as general superintendent 
of the mill of the Yellow Pine Paper Mills Company, Orange, 
Texas. At the time of the purchase of the Moss Point mill by 
the International, Mr. Mayo was serving as its manager. 
He remained with the International organization for a time, 
then retired, only to become active again in the industry after 
a brief period. 

The present daily productive capacity of the Moss Point 
mill is 175 tons of kraft wrapping, bag, envelope and spe- 
cialties, and 200 tons of sulphate fiber. 


>>> Only a few weeks after the International had placed 
its mill in Camden, Arkansas, into operation, the mill of the 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Company, Inc., at Hodge, 
Louisiana, went into operation. This mill began functioning 
about the middle of May; while the mill at Camden started 
to operate in March. 

The project at Hodge had been promoted by the Advance 
Bag & Paper Company, Inc., a concern which had been asso- 
ciated with the sulphate industry for some years through the 
operation of a sulphate pulp and paper mill at Howland, 
Maine. The mill was designed by C. A. Ring for the produc- 
tion of 100 tons of kraft pulp and its conversion into paper 
and paper bags. It will be recalled that Mr. Ring was the 
engineer who designed the mill of the Aroostook Pulp and 
Paper Company at Van Buren, Maine. 

Since the mill went into operation, its capacity has been 
increased to permit the daily production of 230 tons of kraft 
pulp, 170 tons of kraft wrapping and bag, and 20 tons of 
bleached kraft. Only recently, a Yankee machine has been 
placed in operation in the mill. The original development 
included only one 240-inch fourdrinier, a machine which at 
the time it was in process of building was considered the 
widest and fastest machine to be produced for the manufac- 
ture of kraft. A second fourdrinier was installed during 
1931, and the Yankee makes the third paper machine unit 
for the mill. 

S. E. Michaud was manager of the mill for the first eight 
years of its operation. He was succeeded by Chas. L. Kelley, 
who is the present manager. 

The official personnel of the organization includes John E. 
Kelley, president; Willard J. Henry, vice-president; R. L. 
Fitts, vice-president and treasurer; and Paul D. Caskey, 
secretary. 

The mill at Howland, Maine, that of the Advance Bag & 
Paper Company, Inc., is a much smaller enterprise. Its daily 
paper mill capacity is 35 tons of kraft and bag; it its daily 
sulphate pulp capacity, 75 tons. 


>>> On October 6, 1928, a 100-ton sulphate pulp and 
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Left to right—Jos. H. Wallace, R. J. Cullen, R. B. Robertson, and R. E. Hartman. 


kraft liner board mill, designed by V. D. Simons, went into 
production at Port Townsend, Washington, as a unit of the 
National Paper Products Company, Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. In May, 1929, a second unit was placed 
into operation for the manufacture of kraft bag and wrap- 
ping. The present daily productive capacity of the mill in- 
cludes 120 tons of liner board, 150 tons of kraft bag and 
wrapping, and 250 tons of sulphate fiber. 

A. B. Lowenstein, now one of the vice-presidents of the 
company, was resident manager at the mill for the first three 
years of its operation. He was followed by E. W. Erickson, 
who has served continuously in that capacity since his ap- 
pointment. Other executive personnel at the mill includes 
L. S. McCurdy, paper mill superintendent; N. A. Lewth- 
waite, pulp mill superintendent; H. K. Simpson, resident 
engineer; and D. J. Wollam, power superintendent ; each of 
whom has served in his present respective capacity since the 
mill first went into production. 


>>» Shortly after January 1, 1929, the Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation put into production a 120-ton sulphate pulp mill, 
which it had erected at Tacoma, Washington. This mill was 
designed by Hardy S. Ferguson. On July 1, 1930, the mill 
was taken over by the St. Regis Kraft Company, the name 
under which it has since operated. 

W. W. Griffith, who, previous to the building of the mill, 
was connected with the Chicago office of the Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation, served as manager from the beginning of 
the mill project until 1936. He was succeeded, in 1936, by 
Ossian Anderson, the present manager. 

At the time the mill went into production, J. E. Hedin 
was general superintendent, and D. E. Cousins was assistant 
general superintendent. Mr. Hedin continued to serve as 
general superintendent until 1930. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Cousins. Mr. Cousins, in turn, served in that capacity 
until 1934. From 1934 to 1936, there was no sagen: 
tendent, as the mill was idle, but upon resumption of 
ations, W. T. Webster became superintendent and has been 
active in that position since that time. A new production 
schedule, likewise, became effective on November 15, 1936, 
giving to the rae a present daily productive capacity of 
190 tons of unbleached kraft pulp and 160 tons of bleached 
kraft pulp. 

The present official personnel of the company includes 
R. K. Ferguson, president; Ossian Anderson, executive vice- 
president; C. B. Martin, vice-president; W. H. Versfelt, 
treasurer; W. J. Dixon, secretary; A. T. Robinson, assistant 
secretary-assistant treasurer; and W. W. Griffith, assistant 
secretary-assistant treasurer. 
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>>b The Gulf States Paper Corporation, an outgrowth of 
the E-Z Opener Bag Company, put into operation on April 
1, 1929, a 100-ton sulphate pulp and paper mill at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. This mill had been designed by engineers 
of the company, and, since going into operation, its pro- 
ductive capacity has been doubled. This increase in produc- 
tive capacity, at least partly, has been obtained from a dis- 
mantling of its earlier mill at Braithwaite, Louisiana. The 
paper machine from the Braithwaite mill was installed during 
1931 in the mill at Tuscaloosa, while its pulp mill equipment 
was installed during 1934. 

In the building of the mill at Tuscaloosa, H. E. Westervelt, 
the founder of the concern, first the E-Z Opener Bag Com- 
pany and, after June 1928, the Gulf States Paper Corporation, 
had associated with him such men as R. E. Hartman and 
William M. Cary. Mr. Hartman had been with him at 
Braithwaite and, even earlier, had been associated with the 
Yellow Pine Paper Mill Company at Orange, Texas; while 
Mr. Cary for a time had been associated with the Bogalusa 
Paper Company. Mr. Hartman served as plant manager of 
the Tuscaloosa mill for two years, Mr. Cary as superintendent 
for four years. W. E. Penfield, the present plant manager, 
succeeded Mr. Hartman; while J. L. Richardson, the present 
superintendent, followed Mr. Cary. 

Included in the present official roster are the following: 
Mrs. Mildred Westervelt Warner (daughter of the founder) , 
president ; F. M. Dickinson, vice-president in charge of sales ; 
W. E. Penfield, vice-president in charge of production; H. H. 
Yoder, vice-president in charge of personnel; and H. D. 
Warner, secretary-treasurer. 


Wave of Building Sweeps South 


It was during 1930 that the Southern International Paper 
Company put into operation another new mill and formed 
the Southern Kraft Corporation, this corporation succeeding 


the previous one and with Mr. Cullen continuing as pres- 


ident. The new mill, which went into production during 
1930, was located at Mobile, Alabama. This plant, designed 
for a production of 200 tons of kraft pulp and paper a day, 
has been increased in capacity so that today the rated pro- 
duction is 310 tons of various kinds of kraft papers and 
330 tons of sulphate fiber. 


>>> Following the building of the mill at Mobile, the 
Southern Kraft Corporation proceeded to extend its oper- 
ations through the erection of another mill at Panama City, 
Florida. This mill, designed as a 300-ton sulphate pulp and 
paper unit, went into production during February of 1931, 
the mill having been built over a period of only ten months. 
Even though this mill came into operation during the de- 
pression, it was not long before the mill was extended, its 
present daily productive capacity being 700 tons of kraft 
fourdrinier liner and .009 corrugating, and 735 tons of sul- 
phate fiber. 


>>> The next mill to go into production, following the 
starting up of the Panama City mill of the Southern Kraft 
Corporation, was that of the Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
at Savannah, Georgia. This mill started to operate during 
the summer of 1936, and since then two other units have 
gone into operation on the same site, the three units func- 
tioning as a completely integrated mill. The present daily 
capacity of this mill is 625 tons of kraft wrapping, bag, 
and fourdrinier board. 

Active in the promotion and building of this mill were 
Alexander Calder and J. H. Allen, president and executive 
vice-president, respectively, of the Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration. The mill, designed by George F. Hardy, was 
erected by Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation. 

Among other executives of the Union Bag organization, 
who were active at Savannah, either at the time the mill was 
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being built, or when it was placed into operation, or both, 
were J. T. Gamble, general manager of mills; W. W. Hen- 
derson, assistant manager; D. G. Moon, chief engineer; 
E. H. Mayo, production manager; John Milam, paper mill 
superintendent ; Samuel M. Dodge, sulphate superintendent ; 
and O. W. A. Rodowski, chief chemist. 

One other thing of historical interest in regard to this mill 
is the fact that it is located on the site of the old Hermitage 
plantation. This site is about three miles northwest of the 
City of Savannah on the west bank of the Savannah River. 


>>> Six mills went into operation during 1937 in the South. 
The first of these six mills to go into production was the mill 
of The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Houston Divi- 
sion, Pasadena, Texas; the second, the mill of Crossett Paper 
Mills, Crossett, Arkansas; the third, the mill of the Southern 
Kraft Corporation, Georgetown, South Carolina; the fourth, 
the mill of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, 
Charleston, South Carolina; the fifth, the mill of the Kraft 
Corporation of America, Fernandina, Florida; and the sixth, 
the mill of the Kieckhefer Container Corporation, Plymouth, 
North Carolina. 

It was on February 16, 1937, that the Texas mill of The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company went into operation. 
This mill, promoted by officials of the parent organization, 
was designed by W. R. Crute, and J. E. Sirrine & Company. 
Mr. Crute formerly had been plant engineer of the company’s 
mill at Canton, North Carolina, and since the Texas mili 
went into operation, has been its magager. 

The mill was designed for a daily production of 150 tons 
of bleached sulphate fiber. In June, 1938, this capacity was 
increased to 225 tons of bleached and semi-bleached sulphate 
pulp a day. 

Associated with Mr. Crute in the operation of the mill at 
Pasadena is D. E, Cousins. Mr. Cousins also came to the 
Houston Division of the company from the Canton Division. 
He had been superintendent of the sulphate mill at Canton 
and it is in this capacity that he is functioning at Pasadena. 
(Mr. Cousins has only recently become associated with the 
Hollingsworth and Whitney Company for work in connec- 
tion with this company's development at Mobile, Alabama.) 


>>> The mill of Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, Arkansas, 
started to operate about the middle of March, 1937. Ground 
had been broken for the mill on March 12, 1936; so just 
about a year to a day following the breaking of ground, the 
mill went into production. Original plans called for the 
building of only a pulp mill, but these plans were altered 
to cover a combined 200-ton sulphate pulp and paper mill, 
rather than a pulp mill alone. 

Hardy S. Ferguson was responsible for the complete de- 
sign, layout, building specifications and for supervision of 
construction ; Rust Engineering Company, for all construction 
work. 

At the time the mill went into operation, K. A. Forrest 
and Bruce Suttle were general manager and general super- 
intendent, respectively. Mr. Forrest previously had been 
superintendent of the sulphate mill of the Crown Willa- 
mette Paper Company at Camas, Washington, as well as later 
manager of the paper mill department of the Swenson Evap- 
orator Company. Mr. Suttle, just previous to his association 
with Crossett, had been associated with several of the sulphate 
mills in the South, including the mili of the Southern Ad- 
vance Bag & Paper Company at Hodge, Louisiana, where he 
was superintendent of the pulp mill. More recently, Mr. 
Forrest has been serving the industry in a consulting capacity, 
he being succeeded at the mill by R. G. Seip, who had been 
resident engineer on the project for Hardy S. Ferguson. 

Functioning as a division of Crossett Lumber Company, 
the present officials of Crossett Paper Mills include E. C. 
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Crossett, president; J. W. Watzek, Jr., vice-president; A. 
Trieschmann, secretary; and A. R. Watzek, treasurer. The 
mill superintendent is J. A. Lyden. 


>>» The Southern Kraft Corporation mill at Georgetown, 
South Carolina, a mill with a daily productive capacity of 
665 tons of sulphate fiber and 600 tons of kraft paper and 
board, went into production about the middle of June, 1937, 
only about eight months after ground was broken for it, the 
ground being broken during the week of October 12, 1936. 

Operating executives at the Georgetown mill at the time 
it went into production included G. W. E. Nicholson, pro- 
duction manager; C. W. Crain, general superintendent ; 
Alvin Tuten, paper mill superintendent; W. W. Covington, 
pulp mill superintendent ; and Herbert Martin, chief chemist. 
Mr. Nicholson, it will be recalled, also is in active charge of 
production at the Panama City mill of the Southern Kraft 
Corporation. 


>>> The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company started to 
operate its mill at Charleston, South Carolina, about July 1, 
1937. The site selected for this mill is only about three 
miles north of the Charleston Navy Yard along the west 
bank of the Cooper River. All responsibility for the design 
of the mill rested with the engineering department of the 
company, of which G. R. Wadleigh is chief engineer; while 
Morton C. Tuttle Company was responsible for the erection 
of the mill as a whole. The mill was designed as an in- 
tegrated kraft pulp and paper mill for the production of 350 
tons of kraft liner board a day. 

Among the officials of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company are Thomas Luke, president; David L. Luke, Jr., 
vice-president and treasurer ; and Charles A. Cass, secretary. 
Theodore A. Cook is resident manager at the mill. 


>>> The mill of the Kieckhefer Container Company at 
Plymouth, North Carolina, resulted from promotion efforts 
of J. W. Kieckhefer, H. M. Kieckhefer, and L. J. Meunier, 
Sr. It was designed by E. L. Walker and L. J. Meunier, Sr., 
and was erected by James Stewart & Company. The design 
was based on a daily production of 250 tons of kraft pulp. 

William M. Cary, formerly of Gulf States Paper Corpora- 
tion, was associated with the Kieckhefer organization during 
the planning and building of the mill, as well as for a time 
after the mill went into production, in the latter case as 
superintendent. He was succeeded as superintendent by 
L. J. Meunier, Jr. Likewise, W. W. Henderson, whose 
former connection with the Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
at Savannah, Georgia, has been cited, served as manager of 
the mill for a short period. He followed C. A. White, and, 
in turn, was succeeded by O. H. Cox, the present manager. 

In December, 1937, the name of the mill was changed 
from the Kieckhefer Container Company to the North Caro- 
lina Pulp Company, the name under which it has since oper- 
ated. 

A roster of the officials of the organization includes J. W. 
Kieckhefer, president ; H. M. Kieckhefer, secretary and treas- 
urer; Walter Kieckhefer, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; L. J. Meunier, Sr., vice-president; and E. L. 
Walker, vice-president. 


>>> The mill of the Kraft Corporation of America, more 
recently known as the Container Corporation of America, at 
Fernandina, Florida, was promoted by the Container Cor- 
poration of America, of which Walter P. Paepcke is pres- 
ident ; J. J. Brossard, vice-president in charge of operations; 
and W. M. Dixon, vice-president in charge of sales. It is a 
kraft pulp mill of 120 tons daily capacity that was designed 
by George F. Hardy and was erected by Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corporation. 

The mill went into production on December 16, 1937; 
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and then on January 14, 1938, was formally opened with 
a program which was most unique. Fred P. Cone, Governor 
of the State of Florida, had set aside the day as Florida 
Industries Day and the celebration incident to it focused on 
the opening of the mill. At this celebration, in a program 
that was broadcast over a nation-wide radio hook-up, Mr. 
Paepcke dedicated the mill to Dr. Charles Holmes Herty, 
Georgia scientist, who did so much during recent years to 
stimulate interest in a wider use of Southern pines for pulp 
and paper. A bronze plaque of Dr. Herty also was unveiled 
at the celebration. Never before in the annals of the pulp 
and paper industry, it is believed, was there so much glamor 
in the opening of a mill. 

C. S. Hunsicker, formerly in charge of the company’s mill 
in Circleville, Ohio, has served as manager of the mill since 
the beginning of the project; while M. L. Cochran, formerly 
of the company’s engineering department in Chicago, has 
functioned as assistant manager. For the first six months of 
operation, N. F. Beveridge, a sulphate mill executive with 
years of experience behind him, was mill superintendent. 
Since that time, Mr. Hunsicker has been serving both as plant 
manager and acting superintendent. 

Fernandina, like several of the other mill towns which 
have been mentioned, has a historic past. Eight different 
flags have flown over it—those of France, Spain, England. 
Mexico, Venezuela, the Jolly Roger (famous ensign of 
pirates), the Confederate States of America, and the Stars 
and Stripes. Close at hand is old Fort Clinch, now a state 
park, which was begun in 1847 and work stopped on it in 
1861, when the Civil War began. 

Five other southern mills were added to the established 
list of sulphate mills of the United States during 1938. 


>>b The mill of the Chesapeake-Camp Corporation, Frank- 
lin, Virginia, going into production on January 2, 1938, was 
the first of these five mills to be placed in operation. This 
mill, located to effect certain economies with the lumber 
operations of the Camp Manufacturing Company, resulted 
from the vision and the activity of The Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, the Camp Manufacturing Company, and The Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company. It was designed by 
J. E. Sirrine & Company, and was erected by The Rust Engi- 
neering Company. The pulp mill has a capacity of 165 tons 
of sulphate fiber a day; the paper mill, 200 tons of four- 
drinier liner, corrugating, wrapping, bag and specialties. 

It will be recalled that Elis Olsson, president and general 
manager of The Chesapeake Corporation, is also a vice- 
president of this organization. Other officials of the Ches- 
apeake-Camp Corporation include J. L. Camp, Jr., president; 
H. W. Ellerson, vice-president (also associated with Mr. 
Olsson as vice-president of The Chesapeake Corporation and 
as peor of the Albemarle-Chesapeake Company, Inc.) ; 
and John M. Camp, secretary and treasurer. Hugh D. Camp 
is general manager; Karl M. Thorsen, superintendent. 


>>> In February, 1938, the Brunswick Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Brunswick, Georgia, a 150-ton bleached sulphate pulp 
mill designed by O. C. Schoenwerk, began to operate. is 
firm is owned jointly by the Mead Corporation and the Scott 
Paper Company, which together were responsible for its 
construction. Equal amounts of common stock are owned 
by both of these controlling organizations and each of these 
concerns has contracted to purchase 50 per cent of the mill’s 
production. 

From the beginning of the project until recently, J. L. 
Ober served as vice-president and general manager, havi 
previous to this connection been with the Scott Paper 

any and to which organization he has returned. 
we succeeded by E. J. Gayner, also formerly of the 
organization. 
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Among the officials of the company are C. R. Van de Carr, 
Jr., E. S. Wagner, and Sidney Ferguson, president, vice- 
president and treasurer, and vice-president respectively. Paul 
Hodges, formerly chief chemist of the Gulf States Paper 
Corporation, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, is superintendent of the 
mill. 


>>> The mill of National Container Corporation, Kraft 
Pulp and Board Division, Jacksonville, Florida, mentioned 
previously as going into production on April 8, 1938, was 
promoted by Samuel Kipnis, president of the concern. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Kipnis in an official capacity are Louis Rosen- 
feld, vice-president; Abraham Herman, secretary, and Harry 
Ginsberg, treasurer. R. H. Laftman, also cited previously, 
is manager of the mill; while John Milam, formerly paper 
mill superintendent of the Union Bag mill at Savannah, 
Georgia, is paper mill superintendent. W. W. Covington 
is the pulp mill superintendent. 

Johnson & Wierk, Inc., designed the mill, and in so doing, 
made use of the fertilizer plant of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company as a nucleus for the mill buildings. It 
is a 200-ton sulphate pulp and paper mill, the finished 
product being kraft liner, primarily for use of the company’s 
manufacturing affiliates. 


>>> At about the same time that the mill of the National 
Container Corporation entered production, the mill of the 
St. Joe Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Florida, began to produce. 

The mill, designed by George F. Hardy and erected by 
James Stewart and Company, Inc., is a 350-ton sulphate pulp 
and liner board unit that is owned jointly by Almours Secur- 
ities, Inc., and the Mead Corporation. It will be recalled that 
the Mead Corporation also is one of the joint owners of the 
mill of the Brunswick Pulp and Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Georgia. 

R. E. Hartman, whose connection with the sulphate in- 
dustry in the South dates back to his association with the mill 
at Orange, Texas, later with the E-Z Opener Bag Company, 
and more recently as mill manager of the Gulf States Paper 
Corporation at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, served as general man- 
ager of the St. Joe Paper Company from the early days of 
its activities until only a short time ago, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Herbert A. Kidd. Officials of the company include 
C. R. Van de Carr, Jr., president; W. T. Edwards, vice- 
president; Al H. Mahrt, vice-president; Murray Smith, sec- 
retary; and Roger L. Main, treasurer. 


>>» The fifth and last of the southern sulphate mills to go 
into production during 1938 was the mill of the Southern 
Kraft Corporation at Springhill, Louisiana. This mill, the 
eighth in the chain of southern mills of this corporation, 
went into operation about the middle or shortly after the 
middle of the year. This mill has a daily productive capacity 
of 725 tons of kraft paper and board, as well as 150 tons of 
bleached sulphate fiber. 

Among the officials of the Southern Kraft Corporation, 
in addition to Mr. Cullen, whose career already has been out- 
lined, are Major J. H. Friend, vice-president; J. L. Stille, 
vice-president; R. C. Tilden, vice-president; H. R. Weaver, 
vice-president and treasurer; and C. D. Young, secretary. 


>> When the Springhill mill of the Southern Kraft Cor- 
poration went into operation; it gave to the sulphate industry 
of the United States a total of 42 sulphate pulp mills. These 
mills are scattered over 16 states, as follows: Alabama, 2; 
Arkansas, 2; Florida, 4; Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 6; Maine, 1; 
Michigan, 3; Minnesota, 2; Mississippi, 1; North Carolina, 
3; Oregon, 1; South Carolina, 2; Texas, 1; Virginia, 4; 
Washington, 3; and Wisconsin, 5. These 42 mills have an 
estimated annual productive capacity of approximately 3,000,- 
000 tons. By far, the most or them are integrated with 
paper mill operations. Among the mills which function 
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only as pulp mills are such individual mills as those of the 
Container Corporation of America, Fernandina, Florida; 
Brunswick Pulp & Paper Company, Brunswick, Georgia; 
North Carolina Pulp Company, Plymouth, North Carolina; 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Pasadena, Texas; 
The Chesapeake Corporation, West Point, Virginia; and the 
Stevens Point Pulp & Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin. At the same time, each of these mills organized 
to function only as pulp mills is related directly with a paper 
producing firm, the pulp mills serving, in part at least, as 
sources of supply for some of the fiber requirements of the 
paper mills with which they are related. 


>> The development of such an important industry, of 
course, has not been without casualties. Several of the mills 
which have been mentioned in this brief historical sketch 
failed to survive. Such was the case with the mill of the 
Aroostook Pulp Company, Van Buren, Maine; and the mill 
of the Louisiana Fibreboard Company, Bogalusa, Louisiana. 
Both of these cases already have been cited. In addition, 
the sulphate mill at Orange, Texas, no longer operates; the 

aper mill, however, continues to function, its present name 
folie Orange Pulp & Paper Mills, Inc. The mills of the 
Atlantic Paper & Pulp Corporation and of the Pynetree 
Paper Company ceased operations some years ago as did the 
sulphate mill of the Falls Manufacturing Company. In this 
latter case, however, mill operations are continued, a ground- 
wood, sulphite and paper mill being operated under the name 
of the Falls Pulp & Paper Company. 

There also has been the sulphate mill of the Jaite Com- 
pany at Jaite, Ohio, a small mill built by the Jaite organiza- 
tion and operated by it for a comparatively few years as a 
source of supply of sulphate fiber for its paper mill at the 
same location ; and the mill of the E-Z Opener Bag Company 
at Braithwaite, Louisiana. In this latter case, however, the 
mill was dismantled and the equipment moved to the mill 
of Gulf States Paper Corporation at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
as previously described. 

A number of other mills were contemplated and in some 
cases construction activities started, but never finished. In 
this group were such firm names as Pacific States Pulp & 
Paper Company, Priest River, Idaho; Willapa Pulp & Paper 
Mills, South Bend, Washington; and the Southern Pulp & 
Naval Stores Company, Inc., Dublin, Georgia. 

There also was the mill of the Nashville Pulp & Paper 
Company, Jacksonville, Tennessee, and a small sulphate pulp 
mill in Vermont. Both of these mills operated for a time, 
but each failed to survive. Likewise, a part of the pulp pro- 
duction of one of Pennsylvania's pulp and paper mills was 
given over to sulphate for some years, but that practice, it is 
understood, was discontinued some time ago. 

Possibly there are other projects of this kind which might 
be mentioned, but references to them, if such there are, do 
not seem to be immediately available. 

Then, too, only a few of the personalities who have played 
a part in this industrial development have come in for direct 
mention. There are many others connected with the industry 
who are deserving of credit, among whom are such men as 
Carl P. Carlson, Carl Moe, Hugh K. Moore, and C. K. 
Textor. In addition, there have been numerous individuals 
connected with equipment firms who have improved the 
design of existing equipment or have brought out equipment 
of new design and through so doing have improved oper- 
ating conditions within the industry and have decreased pro- 
duction costs. In other words, it is doubtful, if it were not 
for these contributions that the present status of the industry 
could have been realized during the short span of thirty 
years and more particularly within the past twenty-years. 

The present industry stands as evidence of real accomplish- 
ment, and may it serve to stimulate even greater zeal for a 
better industry of tomorrow. 
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Management Aduances 
During Twenty Years 


Twenty YEARS AGO, we were emerging from the 
World War. Four years of terrible conflict were ended. 
Everyone was happy in the thought that death and destruc- 
tion were over. 

Management had done its part in winning a war. There 
had been a misplacement of men in industry for over two 
years, and the problem that confronted the country’s indus- 
trial organizations was how to replace those who were re- 
turning from military service. Men were no longer needed 
in training camps or in the trenches. Industries which had 
manufactured war supplies no longer needed men. America 
had “gone over the top” in the production of all materials, 
and overnight was faced with no demand. Business was 
confronted with huge inventories of finished and _partly- 
finished goods produced at high costs; raw material produc- 
tion geared to a high level and at an all-time high in mar- 
ket value and cost of production. These, combined with the 
urgency to absorb returning men in industry, presented no 
easy problem. 

During the war period, men not within the age limits, 
or “usable rejects,"’ were at a premium. Everything had been 
done to lessen labor turnover. The paper industry, while 
absolutely essential to any activity, either in war or peace 
times, had received but scant consideration in its labor prob- 
lems. Wages were at an all-time high. What to do to rein- 
state its former employees ranging in age from eighteen to 
thirty-five years, without working a hardship on those who 
had carried on during the trying period of a world war 
was indeed a management problem. But management did 
a good job, and the paper industry was at the top in the 
re-allocation of service men in its organizations. 

For several years, there had been no sales problem. De- 
mand had established a sellers market. Prices were away 
out of reason, and consuming customers who had inventories 
at exhorbitant prices felt their suppliers had not properly 
taken care of them, although many suppliers had gone 
through the War and had taken care of their regular con- 
nections at a considerable sacrifice to themselves from a 
monetary standpoint. Farsighted management did not have 
much trouble in retaining its customers as future connec- 
tions, but there were customers having a tremendous ton- 
nage of business which sought new sources of supply for 
one reason or another. The whole business of manufacture 
and distribution was in a mess. During the War there had 
been no opportunity to develop new products. Whatever 
was available served the purpose, and substitutions for all 
purposes were the order of the day. 


>>» Then came peace and readjustment. What a head- 
ache! Through the stress of it all, management was forced 
to think. From a period of excessive demand to no demand 
over night, there was created a condition which made man- 
agement put forth every effort to maintain the very existence 
of its properties. New uses of paper and paper products 
were developed. Technical brains in both chemical and 
mechanical fields were pressed into service. Old products 
were improved; new products were offered for sale. Food 
packaging, in particular, was developed to a greater extent 
than ever before. Competition forced a tremendous increase 
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in advertising, and advertising had to be backed up by 
improved and better protected products in all fields. The 
paper industry benefitted. Then came the crash of 1929. 
Again the industry had its problems. High inventories and 
no demand. High labor costs and high raw material costs. 

What did management do? Again it was the farsighted 
man who set to work to develop something. Realizing that 
we have no more frontiers to explore and to absorb quanti- 
ties of presently made products, the paper industry manage- 
ment tackled the economic problem of substitution. Witness 
the tremendous growth of the paper board industry in the 
past ten years. Substituting lightweight and strength it has 
recently furnished more square feet of board for packaging 
on an economic basis than ever before in the history of the 
country. It has extended its markets abroad and taught our 
foreign friends the use of corrugated and solid fiber boxes. 

It is a period of depression which gives stimulus to crea- 
tive genius. The lack of demand rather than excessive 
demand gives rise to new products and better processes and 
means of making them. People who merely duplicate exist- 
ing plants or products are the “kite-tail riders’ who invari- 
ably upset business and contribute nothing to the welfare of 
the country. They buy their way in and merely split up 
what already exists. It is the pioneer in these various fields 
who really creates something. Any product which is not 
economic has no place in the scheme of things and will not 
long survive. There is no economic substitute for pulp and 
paper. The opportunity for substitution and improvement 
of packaging on an economic basis is a wide open field 
for the paper and paper board industry. 

Management has accomplished much in that end of the 
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business, but there are still great opportunities for the use 
of paper and board. 

W. H. Cameron of the Ford Motor Company recently 
said: “The salesman and manufacturer 1939 depends on 
are those who are in their particular business because they 
have a natural affinity for it, and would rather do for less 
money what they are doing now than get more money for 
doing something else. These are the men whose business 
watchword always is ‘Expand’. Let the unimaginative fellows 
mill around in a small circle of known possibilities; this 
wiser breed of business man will look beyond that circle 
for possibilities as yet undiscovered.” 

If we have no more horizontal frontiers to develop, let 
us try some vertical frontiers. There are plenty of oppor- 
tunities right under our noses to develop new uses of our 
products and a better distribution of other people’s prod- 
ucts. If one may prolong the life of a certain product by 
preserving the characteristics of it as it comes from the fac- 
tory, he will provide a better distribution and a greater 
economic benefit to the country and, incidentally, help his 
own financial position. 


>>D Progressive paper industry management is alive to this 
situation. If one will review the products of twenty years 
ago, or even ten years ago, he will readily realize that fully 
eighty per cent of the articles made ten years ago would not 
be acceptable to the trade today on account of quality of 
printing, brightness, strength or some other characteristic 
which is important in the competitive situation. 

Within the past swenty years, management has been con- 
fronted with all sorts of new problems arising from chang- 
ing of grades and their new uses. These problems have 
been well handled. Technical control has been installed in 
nearly every mill. Through the activities of the members 
of the Technical Association and the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, management has been pushed to keep up with the 
developments in new processes, better technical control and 
mechanical improvements. The “machinery builder's engi- 
neers have also contributed much to improvements in equip- 
ment and productive speeds. Everyone has been on his toes 
to make more and better products. 

Along with all the normal problems within the industry, 
management has been forced to meet an entirely new group 
of problems arising from legislative action. Taxation has 
become one of the most difficult features of business. If 
we could only have a taxation formula set up, which would 
continue in effect long enough for one to become familiar 
with it, we could adjust ourselves to it, but the constant 
changes are a nightmare to management. We have had 
experiments with uniform pricing in accordance with gov- 
ernmental regulation and within a few months a complete 
reversal of policy, making uniform pricing a violation of 
existing law. It has been a dizzy whirl of “policy” and 
“policy in reverse." Wage and hour legislation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, and numerous other regula- 
tory and taxation measures have combined to give manage- 
ment a headache and to take up at least thirty per cent of 
the time it would normally give to the operation of its 
regular business. 

We once thought of labor and capital as being the inter- 
ested parties in a business, but now we have a new partici- 
pant, our Uncle Sam who, in effect, owns from twenty to 
thirty-five per cent of every successful concern and is in 
the fortunate position of having no financial investment in 
any business. He takes no interest in those which show 
losses. Stockholders and employees are beginning to realize 
how he has gradually, like the camel, been crowding into 
the tent, and grabbing off an ever increasing amount of the 
returns which normally would go to them. With the more 
general advent of labor agreements, the personal directors 
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and adjustment committees have taken a most important 
part in the scheme of daily operation. This has come about 
in the past few years and during the time when the business 
situation has demanded the entire time and attention of 
management in the normal conduct of business. Manage- 
ment has not thought of a thirty-hour week for itself but 
rather a thirty hour day. 

Timing has become an essential part of every action on 
the part of management. With the continuous upsets of 
domestic business on account of political action at home or 
abroad, it has been an extremely difficult thing to properly 
time purchases, sales or any other important feature of 
business. 

We have been “catch-as-catch-can” wrestling with our 
business problems for so long; there is no great reason why 
business men should not become discouraged with the results 
of their efforts. Given the book of rules and a reasonable 
time in which to digest them, management can and will 
conform to them and cooperate to the fullest extent, but 
with daily changes in the rules and vague pronouncements 
as to the meaning of each new rule, no one on earth can 
keep up with such performances. 

Despite all the rapid changes in governmental policy, 
necessitating almost daily revision of plant operating policy, 
management has performed very well. The pulp and paper 
industry, through the aid of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, has been constantly informed of changes and 
their effect on its business. It has done its utmost to conform 
to changing conditions and its rate of employment, wages 
paid and other desirable features of business have placed it 
in the top bracket with the relatively few other industries 
occupying that enviable position. 

Management has advanced in the past swenty years. There 
are relatively few men in charge of plants today who occu- 
pied similar positions twenty years ago. Those who are in 
active charge are the ones who have been willing to keep 
up the procession and adapt themselves to changing condi- 
tions. Those who have come in during the past decade 
are accustomed to these violent swings in activity. They 
never have known any other condition. The idea of making 
money instead of minimizing losses may have to be taught 
the newer generation. 


>> From technical and mechanical standpoints, the paper 
industry is in a far better position than ever before. There 
may be need for plant rehabilitation, but this will come 
about only when confidence is restored, when money is 
again available either from profits or from the investing 
public, and flows into plant upkeep and investment which 
is sO necessary to the capital goods industry and the recov- 
ery of the country as a whole. 

With the relatively short upswings of demand, pricing 
policies must be made to fit more closely the time element of 
these swings. Management has the information as to market 
trends from the numerous divisional associations in the indus- 
try and it must shorten sail as to pricing policy if it is to have 
the participation it needs and deserves in the dollar value 
received for its products. 

If this country is to have a one-third increase in the value 
of its production this year, then paper industry management 
cannot afford to lag behind in securing its share of such 
volume and price necessary to maintain its relative position 
with other industries and the nation as a whole. 

Management is faced with the maintenance of an optimis- 
tic attitude, and the inspiration of its organization from top 
to bottom. It is only by constant alertness and the stressing 
of the timing element in relation to all business action, that 
it will be able to keep up the pace and maintain its position 
in the front rank, as it has done so well for the past twenty 


years. 
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Twenly Years of Progress in 





Sulphite Pulp Manufacture 


Dunne THE PAST TWENTY YEARS there have 
been many technological advances in industry and there also 
has been considerable adaptation of manufacturing methods 
between different industries. We like to think that in the 
manufacture of sulphite pulp, advances have been made that 
are at least comparable with those in other industries. 
Whether this is true or not, considerable more can be done 
in sulphite pulp mills to improve the quality of the fiber, to 
reduce manufacturing costs, and to further improve working 
conditions. 


Wood Preparation 

Heretofore, a large proportion of the wood was normally 
barked at or near the mill by the use of disc barkers. These 
disc barkers were very efficient in removing a high percentage 
of the bark on the wood; but they also wasted considerable 
fiber-producing material. As wood was purchased on the 
cord basis, and as a high percentage of this wood was wasted 
in the barking operation, there was considerable loss that 
the mills today normally do not experience. Wood now is 
generally sap-peeled in the woods or drum-barked before 
being shipped. This practice saves considerable in freight 
and also considerable handling of waste material at the mill. 

Twenty years ago, it was common practice to cut out knots 
and rotten wood with hand axes. One of the items of ex- 
pense in the woodroom was the labor required to do this 
work. Knot borers and saws have been put into use by 
many of the mills with resultant savings in labor, in fiber, 
and in time. 

There also has been considerable study of the number 
of chipper knives, speed of the chipper discs and proper 
setting of chipper bed plates. This study has been brought 
about by the classification of chip sizes. 

The importance of frequent chip classification in the 
woodroom is still not realized by a good many of the mills. 
Yet there are chip classification devices on the market that 
will classify an adequate sample of chips in a total required 
time of less than five minutes. 

Where chip classification analyses are made, the setting 
of chipper bed plates and the sharpness of chipper knives 
can be checked so closely that there is no excuse for a high 
percentage of over-sized and under-sized chips. Some mills 
actually run between 40 per cent and 50 per cent of over- 
sized chips and over 15 per cent of under-sized chips. When 
it is realized that penetration of acid into the wood largely 
follows the grain of the wood through the end of the chips, 
it can be seen readily that over-sized chips result in much 
higher rejections from the knotter and screens. With such 
a high percentage of over-sized chips, the rejects are really 
under-cooked hearts of the ne Likewise, the high percent- 
age of under-sized chips results in a large amount of over- 
cooked fiber going to the sewer due to the fact that it has been 
destroyed for all practical purposes as a papermaking material. 

Wood costs today, as formerly, are the largest individual 
item in the cost of producing sulphite pulp. This fact is all 
the more reason why every mill should classify very carefully 
all of its chips. 

It was common practice twenty years ago, just the same 
as today, to use rotary and shaker-type screens to remove 
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sawdust and dirt from chips and to return the over-sized 
chips for rescreening after crushing. However, many im- 
provements in the design of these screens have been made 
during the twenty-year period. There also has been con- 
siderable advancement in attachments for chippers, such as 
chip breakers, or breaker bars for breaking up chip cards. 
Through the use of such equipment not nearly as many 
chips have to be recirculated as formerly. This practice 
results in sawdust saving because there is a lower percentage 
of chips passing through chip crushers or rechippers. 


Acid Plant 

Twenty years ago, the Jenssen two-tower acid system was 
being quite generally adopted. It has proved of considerable 
benefit to the mills, due to its simplicity of control and opera- 
tion. Means of increasing concentration of the acid and of 
properly filtering this acid also have been introduced and 
have proven of benefit, particularly in cleaning up the pulp. 
Twenty years ago, occasional tests were made of the total 
and free acid produced. Now it is common practice to make 
frequent periodical analyses with proper chemical equipment 
and with properly standardized solutions. 

Twenty years ago, the burning of sulphur was a very crude 
operation. Proper equipment at that time was not normally 
available for producing a high test SO, gas. Combustion 
chambers were small; sulphur burners were running at too 
high a speed; and there was no way of measuring either the 
amount of sulphur or the amount of air. Consequently, SO, 
gas tests of from 12 per cent to not over 15 per cent were 
common. 

Today, under the newest methods of burning sulphur, the 
rate of flow of sulphur to burner is very accurately measured 
and controlled, as is the rate of flow of air. In the most 
modern mills, the SO, gas test can be held consistently at 
19 per cent to 191/, per cent. Many mills, without methods 
of measuring the air and sulphur, are holding their gas tests 
very close to 17 per cent through proper manipulation of 
their air inlets and maintaining a proper level of molten 
sulphur within the burners. It is well known that the higher 
the SO, test, without sublimation, the less is the loss of 
sulphur due to a higher percentage of SO, and a lower per- 
centage of SO,. 

The first advancement in the burning of sulphur was the 
installation of pyrometers in the combustion chamber and 
the maintenance of a proper temperature of the combustion 
gases. Now there are SO, recorders that are relatively inex- 
pensive in maintenance and which give very close, accurate 
determination of the SO, gas at very short time intervals. 
With proper control of the amount of sulphur going to the 
burner and with proper control of the air (oxygen) admitted 
to the burner and combustion chamber, it is quite simple 
to maintain a relatively constant high concentration of SO,,. 
Advances in actually measuring the air and sulphur going 
into the burner have come within the last eight years. With 
these advances has come a combination of sulphur burner 
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and combustidén chamber with the addition of a steam or 
hot water producing plant. The steam or hot water producing 
plant extracts the heat from the SO, gases as they come 
from the burner. With a feedwater temperature of 212 deg. 
Fahr., 2.2 pounds of steam at 187 pounds pressure are being 
produced per Pes of sulphur burned. The burner also can 
be started and stopped very rapidly. Such features give a 
further saving of sulphur; and the losses through trioxide 
formation are less than 0.15 per cent of the sulphur actually 
used. Invented by the research department of the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company, the burner was developed commercially 
and demonstrated by The Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
the Kimberly (Wis.) mill of the Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Digester Room 

One of the important advances in digester room practice 
is the weighing of chips. The chips may be weighed upon 
entering into the digester chip bin and their moisture content 
determined so that their bone-dry weight can be calculated ; 
or, as has been done in many of the mills lately, the exact 
charge of chips into each digester is weighed on a weight- 
ometer, the chip bin being placed on the ground and with 
conveyors of sufficient size so that the digesters can be filled 
in even less time than from an overhead chip bin. These 
weightometers are guaranteed to give results within one per 
cent, which naturally is a very close checkup of the actual 
weight of wood cooked. Then with the bone-dry weight of 
the wood and pulp calculated, very accurate knowledge of 
actual yields is possible. 

Another important change in digester room operation is 
the instrumentation of the digesters. Twenty years ago, many 
mills merely had an indicating glass thermometer placed in 
a thermometer pocket in each digester cover and every hour 
the cook recorded the temperature of this thermometer. Of 
course, recording thermometers were in use then, but not in 
all mills. The use of recording thermometers and pressure 
gauges has been carried out to such an extent that now prac- 
tically every digester on the North American continent is 
equipped with both. Due to research work by the mills, the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, and other 
interested parties, it has been found that chip penetration 
must be accomplished before reaction temperatures are 
reached. Consequently, digesters are now being handled so 
that this penetration is accomplished normally before a tem- 
perature of 115 deg. C. is reached. In this connection, pre- 
determined pressure and temperature curves are plotted on 
the charts for the cooks to follow. 

Another instrument that is being installed on digesters 
is the liquid level recorder. This instrument is very important, 
as it allows for much more uniform cooking conditions. 
Where a liquid level recorder or gauge glass is not employed, 
a cook will open a relief valve a certain amount at certain 
times under the belief that he is obtaining a final liquid level 
in the digester practically the same on all cooks. Actual 
results observed in gauge glasses and liquid level recorders, 
however, have proved conclusively that this is not so. When 
a liquid level recorder and/or a gauge glass is used, very 
accurate levels can be maintained. In fact, a predetermined 
curve for the liquid level recorder can be set up and followed, 
resulting in a much more even gassing of the digester, which 
in turn means more even steaming and uniform results. 

Many digesters are now equipped with automatic control 
of steam admission. This control is placed on the relief lines 
and is connected into the digesters so that a predetermined 
steaming curve is followed. Other factors being equal, that 
is, acid concentration, wood moisture and kind of wood, the 
determination of steam input to digesters is merely another 
way of controlling more factors to produce more uniform 
results. These automatic steam control instruments are used 
primarily where the digesters are steamed direct. 
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In the case of indirect cooking and forced circulation, a 
thermostat is connected to the discharge line of the circulat- 
ing system ; and, by use of cams, a predetermined temperature 
curve is followed, this thermostat operating the steam supply 
to the indirect heater. 

Years ago it was the practice in some mills to cook all 
kinds of wood together and not to pay attention to the 
species of the wood except to keep out hardwood. Now it 
is general practice to organize the wood yard, wood room, 
and digester room so that each digester contains the same 
species of wood as far as is practically possible. 

These newer methods of controlling the cooking and of 
relieving the digesters, accomplished by the abandonment of 
the old method of depending on the smell and color of the 
liquor and by installing proper instruments, have resulted 
in the production of a much more uniform grade of stock 
from cook to cook, and, particularly when attention is paid 
to the liquid level in the digester, in the maintenance of a 
more uniform acid. 

Another advancement has been the use of hot acid with 
its consequent much more rapid penetration. The precircula- 
tion of this hot acid from a hot acid accumulator through 
a digester and back to the accumulator for a predetermined 
time removes all of the air and other inert gases from the 
digester and secures very nearly complete penetration of the 
chip charge before steaming operations are started. Pre- 
circulation is normally done at a temperature of from 75 
to 90 deg. C., which is below reaction temperature. When 
chips are thoroughly penetrated in this manner, screening 
rejections are reduced and the fiber yield increased. Also, 
it is possible to cook a digester at lower temperatures and to 
complete it with a considerable reduction in the cooking 


cycle. 
Gas and Liquor Recovery 


During the past twenty years, there has been more advance- 
ment, perhaps, in the gas and liquor recovery operations and 
in cooking than in any other phase of the production of 
sulphite pulp. The recovery of hot acid under pressure was 
introduced in this country in 1926; and circulating systems 
on sulphite digesters were first installed about 1931. 

The control of cooking acid concentrations and the varia- 
tion of these concentrations to compensate for variable moi;- 
ture contents of wood have been carried to a point where it 
is possible to obtain much more uniform pulping results. 


Washing the Pulp 

Chrome nickel steel drainer bottoms have been installed 
in blow pits within the past twenty years. The use of such 
drainer bottoms has increased the drainage factor and has 
saved considerable fiber. Also, in some of the mills the pulp 
is further washed on vacuum washers, assuring a pulp free 


from acid. 


Riffling 


Improvements also have been made in felt rifflers. The 
velocity through rifflers has been slowed down so that much 
better settling of heavy dirt is being accomplished. 

The hydraulic gradient through rifflers has been. determined 
quite accurately in some of the mills, and this knowledge 
has assisted in accomplishing a more uniform and efficient 
removal of both the light and heavy dirt. 


Screening 


Twenty years ago, flat screens were in quite general use; 
but centrifugal screens, particularly for newsgrade pulp, were 
being introduced. During the twenty-year period there has 
been a swing-back to positive drive flat screens. Also, the 
type E plate has been developed. As this plate has consider- 
ably more drainage area than the type A plate, flat screens 
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are more efficient than formerly, providing they are operated 
properly. Not enough attention, however, has been given to 
the hydraulic gradient of the stock flowing over the screens. 
When proper attention is given to this gradient, modern flat 
screens produce a cleaner pulp at a capacity more than double 
that of the earlier flat screens. 

Another factor that has assisted materially in increasing 
the capacity of flat screens has been the use of chromium 
plated bronze and chrome nickel steel plates. Where these 
plates are installed properly and where the screening opera- 
tions are carried out properly by maintaining the right 
hydraulic gradient, there is still a further increase in the 
capacity of flat screens. 


Bleaching 

Twenty years ago, practically all bleaching was accom- 
plished in a single stage system at low density. Today mul- 
tiple stage bleaching, even up to four or five stages, is quite 
common. This development incorporates low density chlor- 
ination with high density bleaching, the high density 
bleaching following the chlorination, with resultant savings 
in chlorine but, according to the common experience of mill 
operators, with an increase in the dirt count of the bleached 
pulp. However, by proper manipulation and operation, some 
of the mills have been able to improve this feature of multi- 
stage bleaching. 

The newest bleaching systems to be installed are equipped 
with controls for handling all phases of the bleaching opera- 
tion. These controls cut down the actual labor of the men 
operating the bleaching plant and give the operators more 
time to correlate the various factors involved. However, in 
a few cases, control has been carried so far that it has meant 
more attention from the operators. 
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Changes in the bleaching procedure during the past swenty 
years have brought about a considerable saving in chlorine 
and a reduction in fiber loss during the bleaching process. 

In general, it can be said that remarkable technological 
advances within the twenty-year period have been made in 
the production of sulphite pulp. The sulphur consumption 
has been reduced in many cases by as much as 30 per cent. 
The yield of fiber has been advanced from an average of 
38 per cent to 40 per cent to as high as 56 per cent in 
some cases. s 

Both of the preceding statements are based on cooking 
spruce. As the theoretical yield of spruce wood is normally 
in the vicinity of 56 per cent, it means that 100 per cent 
efficiency has been reached here. However, in general, the 
only mills obtaining a 56 per cent yield, produce a pulp 
with a large lignin retention. Many mills, nevertheless, are 
obtaining 53 per cent to 54 per cent yield on pulp with a 
bleachability of 15 per cent to 18 per cent. 

There is still considerable to be done in the buying of 
wood. The product of the pulp mill is sold on the pound 
basis; coal is bought on the pound basis; sulphur is bought 
on the pound basis; but wood so far has been purchased 
normally on the cord basis. Yet the solid cubic feet of 
wood per cord varies considerably with the size of the stick 
and the piling. A few of the mills, however, are buying 
wood on the pound or ton basis. On this basis, all of the 
contributing factors are so much more easily handled; and 
it is much easier to evaluate the price that should be paid 
for the wood. It would be just as easy to take samples of 
the wood for total cellulose content and moisture content 
determinations. With this information, the total weight of 
cellulose purchased as wood could be ascertained and a price 
determined for it which would be equitable to all. 





STABILITY OF — 
BOOK PAPER 


Tue National Bureau of Standards has been carrying on 
research during the past four years to determine the extent 
to which the composition and manufacturing processes influ- 
ence the stability of fine printing, or “book,” paper. A re- 
port on the pulps commonly used for such paper has been 
published. A more recent study reported in the November 
issue of the Bureau's Journal of Research, by Shaw and 
O'Leary, gives special consideration to the effect of filling 
and sizing materials introduced in manufacture. The study 
was made primarily to obtain information to assist in the 
classification of book papers according to their relative per- 
manence quality, and the findings afford buying guidance, 
particularly to anyone interested in the preservation of valu- 
able records. 

The kinds of fillers on the market have increased in the 
last few years, but little was known about their effect on 
the permanence of paper. Four types of fillers were used in 
the Bureau work. They comprised clay, titanium pigments, 
zinc sulphide pigments, and calcium carbonate or “chalk.” 
The sizing agent was rosin soap prepared from rosin and 
soda ash and was precipitated with papermaker’s alum, 
aluminum sulfate. The fibrous materials covered the range 
of those commonly used in the fine printing papers. 

Seventy-two experimental papers were manufactured in 
the Bureau’s semi-commercial mill. To determine the lon- 
gevity of the papers by natural aging would take years from 
the time they were manufactured. The Bureau believes that 
heating the papers at 100 deg. C. for 72 hours accelerates 
the normal slow deterioration due to the impurities in 
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papers, and that their comparative inherent permanence 
quality can be evaluated on the basis of resistance to change 
in the heat treatment. 

The strength of the experimental papers decreased with 
increasing filler content, but was influenced by the amount, 
not the type, of filler present. Since strength of paper is 
contributed principally by the fiber of which it is made, 
obviously when part of the volume is occupied by filler 
there is a proportional decrease in the strength of the sheet. 
There was no pronounced difference in the relative effect 
of the non-alkaline fillers on degree of sizing. The non- 
alkaline fillers had less effect than calcium carbonate in re- 
ducing sizing values. Although the sizing values of the 
carbonate-filled papers were not high the papers were sized 
sufficiently to be written on with ink and for ordinary print- 
ing processes. 

Rag and purified wood pulp papers were more stable to 
the heat test than the sulphite-soda wood pulp papers. Non- 
alkaline fillers had no apparent harmful influence on the 
stability of any of the papers, and the calcium carbonate had 
a protective or inhibiting effect in aging. Rosin had little 
effect on stability. Acidity was an important factor in 
deterioration. Attack on the cellulose was increased as the 
amount of alum, an acid salt, was increased, in either the 
unsized or the rosin-sized papers. 

Yardsticks of paper production are not sufficient, however, 
to insure paper of lasting quality. Resistance to deterioration 
from internal causes is only part of the story. The conditions 
under which the paper is stored and handled is the other 
part. The effect of external deteriorative agencies—light, 
temperature, humidity, acidic pollution of air—and recom- 
mendations as to storage conditions for prolonging the life 
of paper have been previously reported by the Bureau. 
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V4 HEN the annual convention of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association is held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 13-15, of this year, the Association will 
celebrate its twentieth anniversary. During the years of its 
existence, many new and interesting developments have been 
recorded in the industry and the Association has grown in 
numbers. On January 1, this year, the records showed a 
membership of 770. The services of the Association now 
are being used by men in mills of the United States, Canada, 
England, Sweden, Hawaii, and Australia. Its membership 
is limited to men who are engaged actively in the manufac- 
ture and conversion of pulp, paper products, and power 
plants in connection with mills, also certain others in mitls 
whose duties are of an active and supervisory nature. 
F. Leroy Zellers, of the French Paper Company, Niles, Mich- 
igan, is president. 


The Association Has Its Inception 

The first meeting to organize the association convened in 
the City Hall, Appleton, Wisconsin, on June 3 and 4, 1919, 
with Fred C. Boyce as temporary chairman and Paul A. 
Smith as temporary secretary. The meeting was devoted to 
drawing up a constitution and by-laws to govern the asso- 
ciation. 

After discussion and adoption of the constitution and by- 
laws, Mr. Boyce asked all superintendents present to act as 
a committee to select candidates for office and report at 
a meeting at ten o'clock the following morning. After ad- 
journment, the guests enjoyed an automobile ride to the 
Valley Inn at Neenah, Wisconsin, for dinner. 

On the morning of June 4, the meeting reconvened with 
same officers in the chairs. The following officers were 
elected: William C. Nash, president; D. F. O'Connell, 
vice-president; Peter J. Massey, secretary-treasurer. 

They were immediately installed and President Nash pre- 
sided at the morning session. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Vice-President 
O'Connell assumed the chair. Secretary Massey read a letter 
from President Nash in which he stated that because of con- 
ditions at the mill and for other good and valid reasons he 
would not be able to continue in the office and that he did 
not want to jeopardize the future of the Association by being 
unable to devote some time to the work. The resignation 
was accepted. Acting President D. F. O'Connell called for 
nominations to fill the vacancy. Fred C. Boyce was nom- 
inated and elected unanimously. 

A motion was made that a special meeting of the Asso- 
ciation be called for the purpose of organizing a local sec- 
tion to be known as the Northwestern Division. Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, was selected and time July 31 and August 1, 
1919. 





ROBERT L. 
-Treasurer 
American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association 
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Twenty Years of Activity 
in the Superiniendents Association 






The time and place for holding the next semi-annual 
meeting was decided for Chicago, Illinois, on November 6 
and 7, 1919. Thus ended the first meeting of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, as recorded 
in the first Souvenir Program and Year Book, which bears 
the date of June 4 and 5, 1920. 


Divisions Begin to Organize 

The first division to be organized was the Michigan Divi- 
sion, which was done on July 10 and 11, 1919, at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Peter J. Massey called the meeting and presided. W. T. 
Fogerty of the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
told of the benefits already manifested in Wisconsin. 

E. T. A. Coughlin was elected chairman, Luther A. Parker, 
vice-chairman and George Pountain, secretary-treasurer. 

This division held eleven monthly meetings after its or- 
ganization and has been holding monthly meetings with the 
exception of three summer months ever since. Thirty-one 
members were on record. 

As previously arranged, the Northwestern Division's or- 
ganization meeting was called on July 31, 1919, in the Beau- 
mont Hotel, Green Bay, Wisconsin. Fred C. Boyce, national 
president, presided. The morning session was used for 
organization and a paper presented by William T. Fogarty on 
“Industrial Relations” brought out some valuable points in 
regard to the labor situation. 

The afternoon session was held at Bay View Beach with 
the following papers: “Oiling the Safety Movement,” Al. 
Kroes; “Paper Mill Illumination,” H. T. Spaulding; “Test- 
ing of Felts and Rubber Rolls,” W. C. Widney; “The Dyes 
Used in the Paper Industry,” Dr. Otto Kress. 

At the August 1 meeting, R. J. Cunningham, of Northern 
Paper Mills, was elected chairman; W. K. McNair, Northern 
Paper Mills, vice-chairman ; and J. T. Mader, Menasha Print- 
ing and Carton Company, secretary-treasurer. At the closing 
banquet John Welsh, general manager of the Green Bay 
Fibre and Paper Company, delivered a brilliant address. 
Seventy members were on record in June, 1920. 


Large Attendance Marks 
First Meeting in Chicago 

The semi-annual fall meeting of the National Association 
was held in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, November 
6, 1919. Quoting from the record, “The attendance truly 
was representative of every papermaking section east of the 
Rockies, but exceeds all expectations in point of members 
present. That an organization barely six months old can hold 
a meeting during the busiest period in the history of the 
industry and right in the middle of a coal strike to further 
handicap the attendance and can draw an attendance of paper 
and pulp mill executives proves conclusively that the ‘Super- 
intendents Association’ is performing a very important func- 
tion in the industry.” 

Phil Grau, of the Chicago Association of Commerce, gave 
an address of welcome. L. E. Blackmer gave the response. 


The program shows eight papers were given during the 
two days. 
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>>> The Miami Valley Division was the third to be organ- 
ized at a meeting in Hamilton, Ohio, on December 6, 1919. 

Temporary officers were elected with Albert O. Rolfe, 
chairman; Max Zimmerman, vice-president; and M. Van 
Kirk, secretary-treasurer. 

Their second meeting was held on January 17, 1920, at 
which time permanent officers were elected as follows: 
A. O. Rolfe, chairman; H. W. Server, vice-chairman; H. H. 
Latimer, secretary-treasurer. 

The Northeastern Division was next organized on April 
21, 1920, at Portland, Maine, with Peter J. Massey pre- 
siding. H. H. Hackett was named temporary chairman; he 
was afterwards made chairman with O. B. Ingalls, vice- 
chairman and F. A. Karls, secretary-treasurer. Sixteen mem- 
bers were on record. 

The Northern New York Division became the fifth in line 
and was organized at Watertown, New York, on April 23, 
1920, with C. C. Ulrich as temporary chairman. P. J. 
Massey and J. H. O'Connell represented the national organ- 
ization. Several papers were read and discussed, after which 
Corwin T. Jewell was elected chairman, Lowell H. McIntyre, 
vice-chairman and T. H. Hammond, secretary-treasurer. 
Thirty-four members were on record. 


First Anniversary of National Association 

A spring meeting of the National Association was held in 
the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, New York, on June 4 and 5, 1920. 
There were twenty papers read at the two-day meeting. This 
meeting is considered as the first annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, after the organization meeting held just one year pre- 
vious at Appleton, Wisconsin. 

A special fall meeting was held in the Congress Hotel, 
November 12 and 13, 1920. At this meeting Dr. Otto Kress, 
then with the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis- 
consin, read a paper on “Additional Notes on Progress in 
Study of Wood and Wood Pulp Infection and Decay.” 
Dr. Kress spoke briefly on this subject at the spring meeting 
in Buffalo. Another paper on a new loading material called 
“Wilkenite” was given by Sydney D. Wells, who was with 
the Forest Products Laboratory at that time. They nick named 
it “Jelly Rock,” which Mr. Wells said was a very good name 
as it showed highly colloidal properties and resembled jelly 
in the extreme, and with even diluted concentrations, it would 
stay in suspension indefinitely. 


>>> June 3 and 4, 1921, found the second annual con- 
vention at the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
Twenty-four papers were on the program of the meeting, 
which included a Boxboard Group and Sulphite Pulp Group 
meetings. 

The entertainment program on Saturday night in the 
Grand Ball Room shows a “Ned Waybourne” production 
with a number of artists from the Ziegfeld Follies. Old- 
timers tell us there has never been anything like it since. 

John H. O'Connell was elected president at this meeting, 
as were three vice-presidents: Nelson R. Davis, Albert O. 
Rolfe and W. A. Anderson. Hon. Frank P. Willis, senator 
from Ohio, was the principal guest speaker at the banquet. 


>>» A Canadian Division was organized during 1921, but 
unfortunately no official report is found in the records. T. F. 
McHenry was made chairman, A. Owen Bowness, vice-chair- 
man, and Alex Beique, secretary-treasurer. 

In Kalamazoo, Michigan, on June 1, 2 and 3, 1922, the 
fourth annual convention was held, at which time a joint 
meeting of the Cost Association and the Superintendents 
Association was held in the Community House of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company and the Burdick Hotel. 

In November, 1922, the Connecticut Valley Division was 
organized and the Western Board Division also was organ- 
ized earlier in the year. 
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The year 1923 found the annual convention in the Kim- 
ball Hotel, Springfield, Massachusetts, on May 31, June 1 
and 2. J. H. O'Connell, serving his second year as president. 
Among the business discussed was the matter of adding two 
more vice-presidents as the Association was increasing. It 
was resolved that the by-laws be amended to include five vice- 
presidents and that number be included in the nomination for 
officers to be elected during this convention. 

The election resulted in Nelson R. Davis, president and 
the following vice-presidents: E. T. A. Coughlin, first; 
Homer Stafford, second; B. T. McBain, third; W. A. Ander- 
son, fourth; H. W. Server, fifth; and Peter J. Massey, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Fifth Annual Meeting in Ohio 

The fifth annual convention convened in the Miami Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio, on May 22, 23 and 24, 1924. H. W. Server 
was chairman of this meeting, and a very elaborate program 
was prepared, including visits to paper mills and allied indus- 
try in the Miami Valley. 

President Nelson R. Davis presided. Harry P. Carruth 
gave an interesting talk on ‘Vocational Education.” Among 
the things he said was: “I feel we have to do something to 
offset the era of specialization which we are in and which is 
getting more pronounced all of the time.” One of the out- 
standing features of this convention was the wonderful patri- 
otic pageant given by the children of the Patterson Public 
School. It was a very impressive lesson of patriotism and was 
never forgotten by those fortunate to witness the production. 
Thurston Houk presided as toastmaster at the banquet with 
Sherman Rogers as speaker. 

Mr. Davis was re-eleced president and Robert L. Eminger, 
then connected with the Miami Paper Company, West Car- 
rollton, Ohio, was elected as secretary, Peter J. Massey con- 
tinuing as treasurer. 


>>> The Southern Division was organized by E. T. A. 
Coughlin in April, 1924. R. H. Laftman was elected chair- 
man. 

The Southeastern Division was organized on April 23 and 
24, 1925, in Richmond, Virginia. Carl Magnus was ap- 
pointed by President Nelson R. Davis as chairman to prepare 
a program for this meeting, assisted by National Secretary 
Robert L. Eminger. Past President J. H. O’Connell and First 
Vice-President E. T. A. Coughlin were present, Mr. O’Con- 
nell presiding as chairman of the meeting. 

M. A. Marcuse, of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, 
gave the address of welcome. Several papers were read and 
discussed during the two-day meeting. Carl Magnus was 
elected chairman of the division. 


>>> Niagara Falls, New York, was the scene for the sixth 
annual convention on June 4, 5 and 6, 1925. Michael J. 
Argy was chairman. Among the speakers was John Schu- 
maker, ‘who gave a fine talk on “Humanics and Organiza- 
tion Developments.” This was followed by a paper on “Ap- 
prenticeship and Educational Problems” by Professor Harry 
E. Weston, then connected with New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse. Both papers were published in the 1925 
Year Book. A very long discussion followed Mr. Weston’s 
paper, which occupied the balance of the morning session. 
Norman W. Wilson, president of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, was the banquet speaker. 

The Pennsylvania-New Jersey Division was organized in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on February 6, 1926. President 
E. T. A. Coughlin presided. The shipping of paper on skids 
was one of the topics. Thomas J. Keenan was the speaker 
on the subject of ‘Waste in the Mills.” L. M. Booth lead a 
discussion of waste of water, which was discussed at length. 

James G. Ramsey was elected chairman of the division. 
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>>» The seventh annual convention convened in Book 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, June 3, 4 and 5, 1926. 
President E. T. A. Coughlin presiding. Forestry problems 
and vocational education were among the principal topics 
discussed at various sessions. Edgar A. Guest and Lew Shank 
were speakers at the two banquets. Fred J. Rooney was 
elected president. 

The eighth annual convention was held in Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia, May 26, 27 and 28, 1927. President 
Rooney presided. Reuben Robertson, Sr., president of Cham- 
pion Fibre Company at Canton, North Carolina, was a 
speaker at the opening session. Five group meetings were 
held, in addition to general sessions. Dr. Daniel Webster 
Daniel, president of Clemson College, was the banquet 
speaker. President Rooney was re-elected. 

The ninth annual convention was held in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, May 31, June 1 and 2, 1928. President Rooney 
presiding. Vocational education was an interesting topic put 
on by J. Norman Spawn, chairman of the committee, as- 
sisted by Roy Jenkins of Ohio Vocational School Work. A 
grant of $2,500 to the University of Maine for use in such 
manner as its board of trustees shall determine with the pro- 
vision that it be applied to the a paper school work 
was unanimously approved by members at its general session 
on June 1. John B. Kennedy, editor of Colliers Weekly, 
was the banquet speaker. Benjamin T. Larrabee was elected 
president and Robert-L. Eminger was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, after the resignation of Peter J. Massey as treasurer had 
been accepted by the executive committee. 


Tenth Annual Convention Marked by 
Largest Attendance 

The next annual convention was held June 6, 7 and 8, 
1929, in Wausau, Wisconsin, in honor of the tenth anni- 
versaty of the organization of the Association. Roy H. Kelly 
was chairman and the largest attendance at any convention 
thus far held was recorded. D. C. Everest, past president of 
American Paper and Pulp Association, was an honored guest 
and speaker, and presided as toastmaster at the joint ban- 
quet, held in Rothschild Park Pavilion. Douglas Malloch 
was the after-dinner speaker. Past president jewels were pre- 
sented to all past presidents at this meeting. A Hamilton 
watch was presented by L. D. Post to Past President Fred C. 
Boyce. James G. Ramsey was elected president. 

The eleventh annual convention was held in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 29, 30 and 
31, 1930, President James G. Ramsey presiding. Dr. Manly 
P. Northam gave an extended talk on ‘Human Engineering.” 
Carl Magnus was elected president. 

The twelfth annual convention was held in Dayton, Ohio, 
June 4, 5 and 6, 1931, President Magnus presiding. Tom 
Harvey was convention chairman. This meeting featured the 
first general exhibition of machinery, etc. Another feature 
was a presentation of the patriotic pageant by the children of 
Patterson Public School, which school had given a pageant 
during the 1924 convention in Dayton. It was a very impres- 
sive ceremony and many a tear was shed by those present for 
the splendid lesson the audience had gained from the per- 
formance. During this meeting, the Association approved a 
donation of $1,000 to the building fund of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Appleton, Wisconsin. Bennett Chapple, 
of “Armco,” was the luncheon speaker. Charles F. Kettering 
and Arthur E. Morgan were guest speakers at the banquet. 
George H. Mead presided as toastmaster. 

The thirteenth annual convention was held in Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, New York, June 2, 3 and 4, 1932, President 
Roy H. Kelly presiding. This meeting marked the incorpora- 
tion of the Association and the adoption of a new constitution, 

President William H. Brydges presided at the Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, convention on June 8, 9 and 10, 1933, arranged 
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by F. J. Timmerman and his committee. Among the papers 
presented was “New and Future Uses for Paper,” by Past 
President E. T. A. Coughlin, which President Brydges said 
covers a subject of much interest to everyone. James Gheen 
was the banquet speaker. 

The Pacific Coast Division was organized at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, September 9, 1933. Past Presidents Benjamin T. 
Larrabee and James G. Ramsey, being located in that section, 
were instrumental in getting this division organized. H. Rob- 
ert Heuer was elected chairman, with H. A. DesMarais as 
secretary-treasurer. 

For the first time, the convention was held at a summer 
resort, Poland Spring House, in South Poland, Maine, on 
June 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1934. Herbert T. Randall presided 
as president, with K. E. Terry as convention chairman. A 
beautiful setting among the high hills of Maine, with splendid 
weather to enjoy the great outdoor entertainment, awaited 
those attending. The first speaker was Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
who gave a very instructive talk on “Newsprint from South- 
ern Pine,” which was followed by a long discussion. Whiting 
Williams was the speaker at the luncheon, while General 
Smedley D. Butler spoke at the banquet. 

June 5, 6 and 7, 1935, found the next convention in the 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, presided over by 
K. E. Terry, president. An exhibition of machinery, etc., in 
the lounge and roof garden was among the features, with a 
number of local mill executives as speakers. 

“On to Grand Rapids, Michigan,” was the slogan for the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention and Exhibition, which were 
held in the civic auditorium in that city on June 24, 25 and 
26, 1936. F. Leroy Zellers was convention chairman. An 
elaborate exhibit was held in the building as were all meet- 
ings and the joint banquet. President Charles Champion 
presided. 

At the executive meeting of the board of trustees, held 
during the Richmond Convention the previous year, the mat- 
ter of a field secretary to assist in the work of building up 
the membership and divisional meetings and other activities 
was decided upon, and a committee was appointed to select 
such a man for consideration at the Grand Rapids meeting. 
After due discussion, George W. Craigie, of Cumberland 
Mills, Maine, was appointed and began his work in March, 
1936. 

The Association suffered the loss of one of its past presi- 
dents, James Garfield Ramsey, whose death occurred sud- 
denly on February 13, 1936, at Everett, Washington. “Jim,” 
as he was known by his legion of friends both in and out of 
the industry, was a very active worker in the Association and 
was instrumental in organizing the Pennsylvania-New Jersey 
Division. 

President Frank Timmerman presided at the eighteenth 
annual convention held in the Eastern States Exposition 
grounds in West Springfield, Massachusetts, on June 23, 24 
and 25, 1937. 

The Industrial Arts Building housed the exhibits, meet- 
ings, luncheons and banquet, which was the largest held thus 
far. Edward E. Whiting and Harry Newton Clark were 
speakers at the luncheons. Charley F. Hurley, governor of 
the State of Massachusetts, spoke briefly at the banquet, while 
Charles W. Boyce, executive secretary of American Paper 
and Pulp Association, gave a talk on “Keeping Pace with 
the Industry’s Growth.” 

Brydone D. Millidge opened the nineteenth annual con- 
vention in the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, on June 
22, 23 and 24, 1938. This was the first national convention 
held outside the United States and was arranged by Presi- 
dent Millidge with George W. Craigie as manager. An 
attendance of nearly one thousand persons made the record 
to date. 
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A THREE-RING circus. Something 
happening every minute of four days. 
That is a fairly accurate description 
of the great annual paper convention 
in New York, February 20 to 24 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and Roosevelt Hotels. 
This year the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry was sep- 
arate. The size of the paper industry 
. .. 375 merchants, 500 manufacturers, 
700 technical men . . . is too great 
even for a hotel with the square block 
dimensions of the Waldorf. 

Out of this great “circus” (a very 
serious and hardworking one) comes 
a picture of a rapidly changing world. 
It is co-operatively painted by the three 
great divisions of the industry: TAPPI, 
the technical; A.P.P.A., the manufac- 
turers; and N.P.T.A., the merchants. 
On sound waves of speech and ap- 
plause, echoing and re-echoing through 
large and small meeting rooms, ban- 
quets, luncheons, cocktail parties and 
exhibits, come fragments of formulae 
for new, better or less expensive paper- 
making, the urge for more accurate 
figuring of costs and pricing by manu- 
facturers, less taxes to destroy profits 
of the merchant. 

Here comes F. C. Clark, consultant, 
Newton, Massachusetts, re-elected pres- 
ident of TAPPI. There is D. Clark 
Everest, president of Marathon Paper 


A Changing Werld Sees 


A BIG 


Mills, re-elected, yet again, president 
of A.P.P.A. N.P.T.A. has a new pres- 
ident, F. T. Jamison, of Interstate 
Cordage & Paper Company, Pittsburgh. 
That’s Hugh N. Phillips, Interstate 
Paper Company, new president of the 
SAPI; and the very handsome young 
man over there is F. L. Triggs, presi- 
dent of Paper Makers Advertising As- 
sociation. 

Says President Everest of A.P.P.A. 
to the Sulphite Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: ‘Perhaps some of you have con- 
tracts for pulp delivery this year on 
the original cost basis. . . . Such con- 
tracts are not going to make for lower 
costs . . . Minimum labor costs for 
this industry have not yet been fixed 

. Transportation costs have been 
increased . . . Things move faster than 
ever before. If we are to keep pace 
with the ups and downs of business 
activity we must change our pricing 
policy so as to cover shorter periods 
of time.” 

“I have a firm conviction that the 
Wage and Hour Law presents no con- 
siderable problem to the type of busi- 
ness genius which developed the Amer- 
ican pulp and paper industry,” says 
Paul Sifton, deputy administrator of 
wages and hours up from Washington 
to address the convention. He points 





SHOW 


to fewer complaints of violations in 


the paper field than almost any other 
industry. But there is the “tour 
worker.” Something must be done 
about him. He's a very practical idea 
of long standing in paper manufac- 
ture, but he works “overtime.” The 
speaker pauses from his “‘safe” remarks 
in the manuscript. He suggests (quite 
unofficially) that proper presentation 
of the case of the “tour worker” might 
bring an amended ruling. 

Retiring President George G. 
Cobean, of the N.P.T.A., speaks to the 
annual meeting of A.P.P.A. He cites 
his association's statistical survey. It 
indicates that last year, operating prof- 
its were only an average of 1/200th of 
1 per cent in fine paper, 2/10th of 1 
per cent on wrapping papers and 62/ 
100th of 1 per cent among dual sellers 
of both grades. Looks as though the 
merchants have become public bene- 
factors whether they like it not. 

Gray-haired, soft-spoken George 
Carruthers, president of Interlake Tis- 
sue Mills, Merritton, Ontario, rises at 
the annual TAPPI luncheon in the 
Hotel Roosevelt to present the medal 
for accomplishment during the year. 
Recipient is J. Newell Stephenson, edi- 
tor of Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada, for distinguished work in 


Left—E. A. Hauser of Massachusetts Institute of Technology informs TAPPI meeting about his new discovery “Alsifilm.” R. G. Macdonald, 
secretary of TAPPI at right facing Dr. Hauser. Right—George Carruthers, president of Interlake Tissue Mills, and chairman of the Joint 
Textbook Committee, shakes hands with J. Newell Stephenson, editor of “Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada.” as he presents Mr. Stephenson 
with the annual TAPPI medal at luncheon meeting. Seated at left is F. C. Clark, president of TAPPI. and at right D. C. Everest. president of 
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American Paper and Pulp Association. 
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editing the standard treatise on pulp 
and paper making. A fitting compli- 
ment to Canada, our neighbor, is the 
British flag draped back of the speak- 
ers’ table, flanked by our own stars 
and stripes. 

L. A. Hawkins, executive engineer 
of General Electric Company, tells the 
TAPPI luncheoneers about “Inven- 
tion, the Mother of Necessity.” He 
means that. ‘Invention,’ he explains, 
“creates necessities the public has never 
imagined.” 


>>> Change, progress, a new world! 
Perhaps it is the influence of that 
gargantuan circus, the New York 
World's Fair with its theme of the 
“World Tomorrow.” Even the mer- 
chants are delving into future 
worlds. H. S. Dennison of Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, tells 
the paper merchants about “The 
Changing World.” He says: “There 
are two ways in which the descriptions 
of the changes in the world’s business 
are usually made. You will hear men 
boast very freely about the accomplish- 
ments of the technicians and the busi- 
ness men of initiative. . . . The other 
way is to complain most bitterly at the 
political and other changes that are oc- 
curing. . . . The one is pointing with 
pride and the other viewing with alarm. 
... We cannot prophesy that the world 
is going to the dogs . . . either good 
dogs or bad dogs. . . . Changes about us 
are neither exceptional nor local. They 
are an extension of trends both general 
and worldwide.” 

Travel around a paper convention 
any year watching “three rings’ in op- 
eration. You keep crossing the path 
of at least one whose services as a 
speaker are in constant demand. Usu- 
ally it is President D. C. Everest, of 
A.P.P.A. Mr. Everest has that rare 
ability to make a speech and really say 
something important at the same time. 
But this year he had a little competi- 
tion. Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, of North- 
western University, organizing the 
sales training program for the indus- 
try, proved he could talk his way about 
with almost equal facility, even though 
with less variety of subject. There was 
widespread interest in the training pro- 
gram with its sixteen weeks of four 
lessons weekly, followed by a “sales 
clinic.” Says Dr. Stevens: “It is a sad 
commentary on our group intelligence 
that we have done so little about sales 
training in most fields of business and 
industry. If a young man wants to 
become a doctor, lawyer or other pro- 
fessional man, he expects to study for 
several years. But there is a widely 
accepted theory that any young man 
with ambition can take a price book 
and go out to sell.” The doctor is 
going to help change all that in the 
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Above—Lowell Thomas speaking at the Paper & Twine Club dinner. Center—New officers 
of the Paper Makers Advertising Association photographed at the association’s twenty- 
fourth annual meeting. (Left to right) Edson Dunbar of Chemical Paper Mig. Co. and 
Crocker McElwain Co. is the new eastern vice-president: Gene Colvin of Appleton Coated 
Paper Co., western vice-president: Floyd Triggs of Riegel Paper Corp. is president: Maurice 
Park of Marvellum Co. is treasurer. Below—New officers of the National Paper Trade 
Association. (Left to right) F. T. Jamison, Interstate Cordage & Paper Co., president: 
P. W. Lesh, C. P. Lesh Paper Co., vice-president in charge of Fine Paper Div.: C. W. Vernon 
of Vernon Brothers & Co.. treasurer: C. E. Roach, Capital City Paper Co., vice-president 
in charge of Wrapping Paper Div. At extreme right is retiring president, Geo. G. Cobean. 
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Above—Dr. Samuel N. Stevens (left) of Northwestern University spoke before the National 
Paper Trade Association. With him is H. S. Dennison of Dennison Mig. Co. who also 
addressed that association. Center—D. G. Moon (at left wearing badge), managing director 
Southern Paper Festival Association, enjoys the Salesmen’s Association Luncheon. (Right) 
Miss Edith Dick. who is a Columbia artist as well as Miss Southern Paper Festival, sung 
at the Salesmen’s luncheon. Below—Don’'t let it fool you. The fountain is empty and so 
is that Dixie cup that L. R. Chase of the Dixie-Vortex sales personnel is sipping from so 
intently. The soda clerk who looks like the proprietor is W. J. Dein of the company’s 
sales personnel, and the whole scene is part of the company’s exhibit at the convention. 
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paper industry, as he explained to the 
SAPI luncheoneers, before N.P.T.A. 
and other groups. 

A circus? Why not? We have the 
midway or carnival section too. Only 
it’s a very important and educational 
sort of carnival—those two floors of 
exhibits in the Waldorf-Astoria. New 
ideas, new products, more contribu- 
tions to that new world. All sorts of 
ideas to lure you into calling and 
staying awhile. Better Packages, Inc., 
have the age-old feminine lure. Who 
could resist a blonde model, employed 
for the occasion to pin white carna- 
tions in buttonholes? Well, not many 
did. Dixie-Vortex present a miniature 
soda fountain. But, alas! and alack! 
the ice cream, fruit and soda are all 
wax. McLaurin Jones guessing contest 
to tell the gummed tape yardage in a 
locomotive on exhibit has become an 
institution of the convention. Rexford 
Paper Company found the carnival 
spirit with a Wheel of Fortune .. . 
26 colors of gummed sealing tape. 
When it stops at the right color. . . 
a prize. Also in the carnival spirit 
is Central Paper Company with a gad- 
get that looks like an exciser in a 
gymnasium. You pull on the handle 
and try to break the 3-in. gummed tape 
in the center. “Come on and test 
your strength and win a cigar,” says 
Stuart Thompson of Central. 

Plenty of photographing. That can- 
did camera is at work still another 
year in the Central Paper exhibit. A 
portrait organization has floodlights 
and stationary camera to take pictures 
of paper men. Nothing to take the 
picture, but “something” if you want 
a copy. Up in the National Adhesives 
Corporation exhibit, it’s a Photomat 
that pumps out framed pictures of you 
in 50 seconds if you sit still for one 
second. Plenty of pictures, but only 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
Worip photographer on-the-job all 
the time “shooting the news.” 

More pictures. Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company and United States 
Envelope Company have slide-film 
showings synchronized with a record. 
In each case, these “films’”’ of still pic- 
tures are to aid the paper merchant to 
sell the printer—more printing of 
gummed labels for Dennison; more 
envelopes in competition with direct 
sellers for U. S. Envelope. 


>>> Is that all? By no means. 
There's the Paper & Twine Club din- 
ner in the Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf with the speaker of the evening, 
Lowell Thomas, explaining he must 
speak quickly or not at all .. . previous 
engagement. Perhaps he was being 
asphyxiated by the clouds of smoke 
that rose from a contented and joyous 
audience. There’s TAPPI night in the 
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Roosevelt grill. There's little Miss 
Blair of TAPPI answering a dozen 
questions a minute at the registration 
desk. There’s Miss Shepard, of 
N.P.T.A., at a desk looking in need of 
a night’s sleep, if not a vacation. But 
they can’t stampede Mrs. Rogers at the 
A.P.P.A. desk. Their bosses? Every 

lace at once. Secretary McDonald of 

APPI, always calm, deliberate and 
smiling. Small wonder he smiles as 
he views the clocklike precision with 
which the TAPPI convention operates. 
Along comes Secretary Chamberlain of 
N.P.T.A. He seems to be able to be 
every place at once. Secretary Boyce 
of A.P.P.A. sighs wearily in his room 
far removed from the hurly-burly of 
the convention, in the upper reaches 
of the Waldorf. It’s 7 p.m. and the 
day is by no means finished. 

It's a dig convention, that “three- 
ring circus” of the paper industry. But 
then it’s a dig industry gathering in a 
big hotel in a big city. 


¢ 


>PD Some years ago Mrs. Jack Burrus 
of Chicago wanted to come to the an- 
nual paper convention, and was prom- 
ised the opportunity when her husband 
became president of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry. It 
seemed like a safe promise at the time, 
but Jack Burrus functioned as Presi- 
dent of the Salesmen’s Association this 
year and kept his promise. 


>P>D George W. Sisson, Jr., of the 
Racquette River Paper company was 
among those present at many of the 
paper meetings, until called home by 
death of one of his relatives. ‘I’m 77 
years old,” he said, “But my friends 
say I'm still young in mind, and that's 
what really counts.” 


>>D “Paper prices are cock-eyed, con- 
sidering the increasing demand for 
paper.” This was the phrase which 
was used repeatedly by D. C. Everest, 
President aT the American Paper & 


Pulp Association in every one of his 
many talks to different groups. It is 
said that his attitude toward the trade 
in general is put in actual practice in 
his own company operations. 


>>D I. D. Zellerbach, dean of the 
west coast paper manufacturers says 
salesmen should be allowed to raise 
prices, but never lower them without 
authority. ‘‘To let a salesman cut a 
price,” he says, ‘‘is to give him a blank 
check on the company’s bank account.” 
>>D Mel Pray, former president of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry is now in the specialty 
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sales field—paper specialties, of course. 
“Doing well,” he says, though the ven- 
ture is still young. 


>b>D Every president of the Sales- 
men’s Association is still in the ranks 
of the living. “Holding that job,” says 
George Gibson, one of the charmed 
circle, ‘“‘makes a man a better insur- 
ance risk.” 


>> Col. Maxwell Howard's great 
horse Stagehand took a purse of $8,640 
in Florida during the sa before the 
convention. Ward Howard left the 
scene of triumph to attend the con- 
vention. Stagehand was 1938's biggest 
track moneymaker, accumulating $200,- 
000 in purses. 


>>P G. G. Cobean, President of the 
National Paper Trade Association, used 
as his cue for his various talks to mer- 
chants and manufacturers the great 
overhead of taxes, and their effect on 
business. Merchants, he says, in 1938 
paid out 64 per cent of their profits 
in taxes. 


a 


>>> EMPLOYEES AT THE Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin, mill of the Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Company were 
greatly surprised when they reported 
for work the morning of February 28 
to find an injured fawn doe deer lying 
between two sidetracks in the wood 
yard. Back-tracking in the snow re- 
vealed that the animal, apparently 
frightened by a passing train, had 
sought safety on top of a pile of pulp- 
wood, and was hurt in jumping to 


the ground. The fawn is being nursed 
back to health under the supervision 
of Conservation Warden Vincent 
Skilling. 

7 


>>> AS A PRECAUTION against 
possible serious damage when the 
break-up comes (about April 1), the 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Company has cut long channels in 
heavy ice in the Wisconsin river above 
its dams at Wisconsin Rapids, Biron 
and Stevens Point. Many thousands of 
dollars in damages have been done to 
the dams in previous years when the 
ice jammed up and held back the 
flood waters. 
° 


SCHOOL-PULP CO. 
BECOME PARTNERS 


What is believed to be the first ap- 
prenticeship ever developed as a part- 
nership between a school and a pulp 
and paper company is in effect in 
Edmundston, N. B. The partners are 
Fraser Companies, Ltd., and the voca- 
tional department of the Edmundston 
public school. 


The negotiations whereby the 
schools and the pulp and paper con- 
cern became educational partners re- 
sulted in arrangements whereby each 
male student in the vocational depart- 
ment spends two weeks in the Fraser 
manufacturing operations as part of 
his course. In this way the Fraser 
Companies provide technical training 
for a reserve force that is available for 
replacements or emergencies. 


A. W. P. Basketball Team Wins 
The basketball team representing the American Writing Paper Corporation, of Holyoke. 
Mass., won the championship this year in the 23-year old Industrial Basketball League 
of that city. The team went through the league schedule without a defeat. In the league 
were teams representing Parsons Paper Co., White & Wyckoff Mig. Co., Crocker-McElwain 
Paper Co., American Tissue Mills. and the National Blank Book Co. The A. W. P. team 
has won a number of championships in recent years. 
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A. P. P. A. Annual Meeting: 





Tue sixty-second annual conven- 


tion of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and its numerous afhli- 
ated organizations was held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
February 20 to 24, inclusive, and at- 
tracted a large gathering of paper and 
ulp mill executives from various parts 
of the United States. It was a con- 
sensus of opinion that the attendance 
at this year's get-together measured 
fully up to that of any similar event 
in the past. Moreover there was a 
distinct atmosphere of optimism prev- 
alent, which added much to the suc- 
cess of the convention. 

Readjustment in pricing policies to 
fit existing conditions within and out- 
side of the industry was the subject 
accorded major attention by the hun- 
dreds of paper manufacturers assem- 
bled for the five days’ stay in the 
pire NE of the nation. This key- 
note for the convention was sounded 
by President D. C. Everest, of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
on the opening day of the convention 
when addressing the Sulphite Paper 
Manufacturers Association meeting. 

“If we are to have any participation 
in any prosperity which may come 
about through an improvement in gen- 
eral business, we must give earnest 
consideration to getting a fair price 
for the goods we manufacture and 
must do it promptly,” said Mr. Everest. 
“The year ahead promises a relatively 
good volume of business. Informed 
persons seem to feel there will be no 
war in Europe during 1939, and in 
my opinion, a major conflict abroad 
is the only thing which will upset a 
fairly decent business situation, pro- 
viding everyone makes an effort to 
get a satisfactory price for his product.” 

David Clark Everest, of the Mar- 
athon Paper Mills Company, Roths- 
child, Wis., was re-elected president 
of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation for the ensuing year. This 
will be Mr. Everest’s third consecutive 
year and his fifth annual term as ex- 
ecutive head of the Association, since 
he served as president also in 1928 
and 1929. The following A.P.P.A. 
vice presidents were elected for 1939: 

William H. Anders, Nashua River 
Paper Company, East Pepperell, Mass. 

D. K. Brown, Neenah Paper Com- 
pany, Neenah, Wis. 
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Sounds Note of Optimism 


Hugh J. Chisholm, Oxford Paper 
Company, New York City. 

Stuart B. Copeland, Northwest 
Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn. 

Richard J. Cullen, International 
Paper Company, New York City. 

R. K. Ferguson, St. Regis Paper 
Company, New York City. 

Ralph A. Hayward, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, 
Parchment, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

H. L. Jenkins, Geo. O. Jenkins 
Company, Bridgewater, Mass. 

John R. Miller, West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company, New York City. 

John L. Riegel, Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration, New York City. 

F. J. Sensenbrenner, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

Norman W. Wilson, Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

J.D. Zellerbach, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 

Charles W. Boyce, of New York 
City, was re-elected executive secre- 
tary, and Wise, Whitney & Canfield, 
of New York, were again elected As- 
sociation counsel. 

All of the vice presidents with the 
exception of Messrs. Brown and Fer- 
guson were re-elected from the pre- 
ceding year. 


President Everest 
Addresses 


President Everest’s annual address 
at the general meeting of the A.P.P.A. 
in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on February 22 follows: 

“This is the sixty-second consecutive an- 
nual meeting of American manufacturers 
of paper and pulp, the sixty-second time 
when the men whose judgment and experi- 
ence dominate the policies of most of the 
companies that make up the industry, have 
assembled to discuss their problems. I, 
personally, have attended the last thirty 
meetings. Many of you have been present 
at all of these meetings and in some cases 
more. Too many of our friends, both yours 
and mine, are not here. Some of them have 
passed on; some have gotten out of the 
habit; and some have never attended any 
meeting at which the welfare of the indus- 
try, their industry, was discussed. 

“Each year we establish a new record 
not only for the American Paper and Pulp 
Association but for all trade associations. 
For the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion was the first industry-wide, national 
trade association to be set up in the United 
States. In consecutive meetings we date 
back to 1878; in the idea of mutual self- 
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help we date back to 1819 when represen- 
tatives of the companies then engaged in 
the art of paper making gathered in Boston 
to consider what they could do to save 
themselves and their industry from com- 
plete obliteration under the then existing 
flood of imports. Ours is a proud record 
and I am deeply grateful that I have had the 
privilege of taking some part in the making 
of it. 

“We are not here today, however, to 
gloat over our record. Retrospection on 
occasion may be satisfying, but it is profit- 
less unless it constitutes a review for the 
purpose of determining how best to ap- 
proach the problems of the moment and of 
the future. 

“I want to talk to you today not as an 
individual nor as the President of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, but 
as both of these personalities, and, more- 
over, as a citizen of the United States who, 
like you, is steeped in the tradition of 
American life and government, but who 
realizes that industry and government must 
change if they are to make progress. 
Growth, the realization of its significance 
in life and business, is the dominating char- 
acteristic of a young people. We are still 
growing, we are still young, but we are 
losing our relish for the change that must 
accompany growth. 

“It takes but little imagination to realize 
that in many countries new leaders, pre- 
sumably representing the manifest will of 
the people, are striving for something new, 
something that their people have lacked. 
Past prosperities and their aftermath, de- 
pression and misery, have created no lasting 
security. Age-long hungers gnaw and many 
are seeking a larger share of satisfaction. 
The ways and means vary with the temper- 
ament of the people and with the person- 
ality of their leaders. The influences are 
far-reaching, the threats are awe-inspiring. 
We move irresistibly toward a new world 
or toward a new war. In either event gov- 
ernment will become a more important fac- 
tor in every-day life and business. 

“Regardless of what we may think, we 
in the United States are fortunately main- 
taining our character in the midst of these 
changes. We have not resorted to blood- 
shed. We have kept violence under control. 
We have maintained the democratic pattern. 
Gradually we are modifying our concepts 
and we are delineating our obligations as 
a people and as citizens. In a vast heroic 
effort democracy is proving what it can do. 

“Business men have been slow in real- 
izing what has been going on. They have 
fought change but in doing so they have 
undergone a subtle change in their own 
thinking. At long last, business and in- 
dustry are moving into the picture. This 
was emphasized and superbly outlined by 
Mr. Prentice in his address at the last meet- 
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OU are looking at what is believed to be 
eo longest mill line-up of synchronous 
motors—the largest single installation in the 
paper industry. This row of thirty-four 350-hp 
motors represents a total of 11,900 horsepower 
at work for Union Bag and Paper in its new 
kraft mill at Savannah, Georgia, where three 
paper-machine units are now in operation. 


This is another of many applications, both large 
and small, in which General Electric synchro- 
nous motors have been chosen for reliable and 
efficient Jordan drives. In fact, more Jordans 
are driven by G-E synchronous motors than by 
synchronous motors of any other make. Why? 
Reasons differ, of course, but here are a few 
significant advantages in specifying G-E motors: 


Built to Last 

The frame is so designed as to minimize vibra- 
tion and to assure long motor life. Special in- 
sulation, developed in G-E laboratories, safe- 
guards the windings. Synchronous motors help 
boost plant power-factor, thus increasing the 
over-all electrical efficiency. 


Services Conveniently Available 

G-E engineers specially trained in the applica- 
tion of these motors and other equipment in 
paper mills will assist you in selecting the 
electric apparatus for your plant. Service to 
the paper mill is available from a nationwide 
organization of 78 sales offices, 28 warehouses, 
and 19 service shops. 


For specific information on synchronous motors, 
and on any equipment for the generation, dis- 
tribution, or utilization of electricity, get in 
touch with the General Electric office nearest 
you, or write General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO TAKE TIME TO 
CONSIDER RENEWING PLANT EQUIPMENT 


G-E Apparatus for Efficient Production in the 
Paper industry 
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ing of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

“As a ranking industry, the paper and 
pulp industry cannot lag in assuming its 
responsibilities in this new picture. By 
this I do not mean merely that we must 
protect our interests. I mean much more 
than purely passive action. I believe that 
the time for constructive, positive action has 
come and that we in this industry have a 
real opportunity to settle some old problem 
accounts for which we have billed ourselves 
in every one of the sixty-one annual meet- 
ings that have preceded this one. To do 
this we need something more than we our- 
selves can give under present legal restric- 
tions. To clarify this I shall quote a state- 
ment that is incorporated in the answer of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association 
to a question in the recent trade association 
questionnaire submitted to all trade asso- 
ciations: 

“ “If there were no legal limitations or 
areas of doubt, it is difficult to predict what 
the Association’s program would be. In 
basic fundamentals there would undoubtedly 
be little, if any, change, for the conception 
of association activity that underlies the pro- 
gram of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation hinges principally upon service to 
the company rather than service to the in- 
dustry as a group. The criteria is the com- 
pany and its welfare, for a strong industry 
depends directly upon the individual 
strength of its members. To this end, the 
program of the Association is directed 
toward serving the units of the industry so 
that their individual positions from the 
point of view of products, market oppor- 
tunity, and labor and financial stability may 
be strengthened. The welfare of the in- 
dustry is subordinated and made dependent 
upon the welfare of its individual units. 
There is no attempt to superimpose the 
judgment of the trade association upon. the 
judgment of company management. We 
believe, therefore, that the Association pro- 
gram is in harmony with the spirit and pur- 
pose of the existing laws. 

“However, we have had ample proof in 
the paper industry that no matter how well 
the individual companies may be armed 
with facts concerning the economic status 
of the industry at any given moment, and 
their own relative importance in and de- 
pendence upon the industry trend, and no 
matter how farsighted their individual man- 
agement may be, these individual company 
efforts are wholly inadequate to stem the 
occasional downward rush toward economic 
fatality. Nor can such individual action 
steady the seasonal and cyclical fluctuations 
in production which create instability to 
labor and capital. Neither of these phe- 
nomena benefit the public interest and the 
Association experience over the years seems 
to indicate that a program rigorously re- 
stricted to the limitations of the Anti-Trust 
Laws is not sufficient to protect the broad 
public interest that lies in an economically 
sound paper and pulp industry. 

“ “Undoubtedly if there were no legal 
restrictions, some efforts would have been 
made to set up safeguards tending to reg- 
ularize the basic operations of the indus- 


try.’ 


‘Modification in the language of the 
Anti-Trust Laws is not a simple matter. 
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Since these laws were first enacted, they 
have been subject to interpretation through 
court findings, which has passed through a 
long series of changes. But such modifica- 
tion has more to do with application than 
with intent or underlying philosophy. Busi- 
ness men and many in Government are now 
beginning to realize that there is need for 
change in intent and philosophy and that 
considerable revision is necessary to per- 
mit accomplishments that will alleviate the 
economic stagnation in which we find our- 
selves. 

“There is a vast difference between the 
thinking in industry and in Government. 
Bridging this gap is perhaps the most im- 
portant first step. In its way, the Govern- 
ment has created an opportunity for reach- 
ing a basis of understanding. I refer to the 
so-called Monopoly Investigation which, if 
we can believe the statement of its sponsors, 
is a joint study of the purposes and respon- 
sibility of Government and of business. 
During the course of this study, points of 
view are being created which evidence hope 
that a new era of Government and business 
cooperation may be possible. 

“I speak of these things as a layman with- 
out special information but with a deep 
sense of the needs and of the responsibilities 
which we as business men cannot dodge 
with justice to our country, our industry 
and ourselves. I had hoped that Mr. 
George H. Mead could be here today to 
tell you what is taking place in this field. 
Unfortunately he could not be in town 
today. 

“Our own contribution is clear, it seems 
to me, and we have already taken the initial 
step. If we are to arrive at solutions of 
age-long problems we must first determine 
what those problems are and the conditions 
surrounding them. The Association is now 
assembling basic material and the drafting 
of a report will be started shortly. Whether 
or not we will be called upon by the 
National Economic Committee is largely 
immaterial in so far as this report is con- 
cerned for, I believe, it will give us in the 
industry a clearer understanding of the in- 
dustry, how it became what it is and the 
direction in which it is tending. 

“I suppose if each of us were requested 
to list the problems which he considers the 
most important in the manufacture and sale 
of paper and pulp, we would have a reflec- 
tion of personal experiences. Undoubtedly 
there would be agreement in respect to 
certain problems—at least in the naming. 
Detailed formulation, however, would again 
bring out different personal concepts. More- 
over, it is probable that some matters would 
be listed by some as problems which others 
would not consider in the problem class at 
all. In view of this likelihood, it is im- 
portant that we attempt to formulate the 
thinking of the industry in respect to its 
major problems and in doing so to analyze 
carefully and quantitatively the conditions 
surrounding them. 

“We do have in this industry certain 
conditions which are not common. In the 
material field we are subject not only to 
domestic conditions but also to the influ- 
ence of international financial and political 
change. At times serious disturbances occur 
which weaken price structures of the ma- 
terials and consequently the marketing of 








all types of paper. The chief difficulty here 
is that the international influences may not 
be the same or occur at the same time as 
those of domestic origin. They tend to 
spread to our industry trade conditions of 
which other domestic industries may be 
barely conscious. 

“In manufacture we probably have a 
wider range in productive efficiencies than 
occur in most industries. In practically 
every type of manufacture within the boun- 
daries of the industry, old and new ma- 
chines, large and small companies, convert- 
ing and self-contained companies are repre- 
sented, each with its somewhat different set 
of conditions which are bound to be re- 
flected in marketing practice. Moreover, 
we have a serious problem in some branches 
of the industry in the operation of mills 
which are financially weak. 

“Many of us consider the flexibility of 
the industry, which has given rise to what 
we call grade shifting, a constant threat of 
operating stability, transmitting from one 
division of the industry to another the in- 
fluences of over-supply and of price weak- 
ness. Others, thinking in different terms, 
consider that grade shifting is not wholly 
an unmitigated evil. It is constantly taking 
place and within bounds the industry has 
learned to accommodate itself to normal 
amounts. As a matter of fact, it is this 
shifting process that has kept many mills in 
operation for many years after they had 
become submarginal in the production of 
the grades for which they were originally 
designed. It is when over-expansion in 
some major block of grades occurs that 
grade shifting becomes a serious threat. 

“In the relationship between production 
and consumption we have another series of 
problems which have to do chiefly with the 
basic characteristics of the industry. We 
are not accustomed to think of paper and 
pulp manufacture as a natural resource in- 
dustry, but it is, and it is subject to the 
general economic and physical conditions 
which surround most such _ industries. 
Through the technical development in the 
use of materials, the availability of pulp- 
wood supply has been expanded to include 
most all softwood timber in the United 
States. No country possesses such vast 
amounts of available and accessible pulp- 
wood timber, all species considered, as does 
the United States. There can be no monop- 
oly in resources. There is nothing to pre- 
vent any company which has the funds 
from expanding its production or from 
building new mills. 

“In the last two waves which have swept 
over the industry, expansion was concen- 
trated in relatively short time periods and 
for reasons which are common in natural 
resource industries. Capacity was increased 
far beyond the needs of the moment and the 
search of idle capacity for market outlets 
constantly undermined basic markets and 
this condition, through machine shifting, 
affected practically every grade of paper. 

“These and other conditions build up into 
an aggregate which has over the years 
created a tremendous downward ' pressure 
upon prices. The trend of paper prices has 
been constantly downward and values in 
terms of the value of other commodities are 
hovering around the low record for the 
industry. 
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DILTS BUILT HYDRAFINER 


EVERY STEP IN PROCESSING paper pulp is im- 
portant. Chipping, beating, screening, or cooking—every 
operation must be done properly to assure good paper. 
From the profit standpoint too, each machine in the 
system must always operate economically at peak ef- 
ficiency or the entire out-put suffers. 


If one machine breaks down it may tie up production for 
hours—but still your overhead continues. Even without an 


actual break-down, a loss of efficiency in one unit in- 
creases power consumption and passes poorly prepared 
stock to the paper machines. Result, inferior paper at 
increased cost. 


Since 1868 we have been building stock preparation 


equipment. We have worked with paper mill engineers 
and they have aided us in developing the most efficient, 


ractical, and economical line of pulping machinery 
set Paper men know from experience that all Dilts 
stock preparation equipment performs the job they want 
done—the way they want it done. That is one reason why 
so many mills specify Dilts equipment. 


In the Dilts Hydrafiner we have a compact, flexible 
machine combining all refining actions—by impact, brush- 
ing, hydrating, cuttings, agitating and under pressure 
when desired. It is of typical Dilts construction through- 
out—economical to operate, compact, sturdy and easy to 
service. The Dilts Hydrafiner is a high speed unit de- 
signed for continuous or batch operation and can be 
used alone or with your present equipment. 


Ask for details on the complete line of Dilts Stock Prep- 
aration Equipment and let our engineers consult with you 


on your problems. 





“Prices constitute, therefore, a resultant 
problem of first magnitude. But even here 
opinion throughout the industry would not 
be clear-cut. In our thinking of paper 
prices we tend to concentrate upon the rate 
of price reduction and the relatively long 
periods of low prices. We do not always 
consider the occasional short periods when 
paper prices are high, sometimes too high 
in view of subsequent events. It can be 
easily argued that our chief difficulty arises 
from these periods when a profit record 
accumulates which entices new capital into 
the industry. This new capital in turn dis- 
turbs comparative positions and relation- 
ships and usually sets in motion a flood of 
expansion which in a relatively short time 
bears heavily upon prices. 

“The whole price picture in the industry 
is complicated by any number of different 
conditions and trends. In passing, I want 
to comment upon one trend which sooner 
or later, if not right now, is causing or will 
cause considerable difficulty. 

“The relatively long periods of declining 
prices and of low prices have piled up pres- 
sure upon costs and management is con- 
stantly endeavoring to reduce them. In 
doing so. however, a situation is created 
which complicates the financial structure 
and has substantial bearing upon the ability 
of the industry to maintain a profitable 
condition of operation. We are too apt in 
attempting to reduce our costs to build up 
our capital account. We tend to substitute 
fixed costs for labor costs. The rate of 
increase in capital accounts could easily be 
viewed with alarm. This is especially true 
where the decline in returns per dollar of 
invested capital are considered. 

“This is not a unique situation in the 
paper industry; it can be argued that it is 
one of the underlying causes for current 
maladjustment in industry, which has reper- 
cussions in unemployment. But in our in- 
dustry the new capital expenditures added 
to the original capital required in the manu- 
facture of paper and pulp do have a some- 
what exaggerated effect. In 1937, for in- 
stance, the year in which the industry pro- 
duced more paper than ever before in its 
history, the operating profits of some 43 
companies, exclusive of the International 
Paper Company, amounted in the aggregate 
to approximately the same figure that these 
companies showed in the period between 
1927 and 1929. But when compared with 
invested capital in the two years, the profit 
was in 1937 barely one-half of what it was 
in 1929. We have two trends moving in 
opposite directions. Our capitalization is 
going up; our prices are going down. The 
time is not far off when our rate of con- 
sumption increase is bound to decline and 
when it does over a period of years we may 
find ourselves in a very difficult situation. 

“If we should compile an individual list 
of solutions in a manner similar to that pre- 
supposed in the case of the problems we 
would again have a wide range of sugges- 
tions and probably considerable confusion. 
Price regularization would undoubtedly be 
a common suggestion. Price regularization 
in an industry so widespread, with so many 
competing companies, becomes a problem 
in itself so difficult to administer that it 
would almost certainly be ineffective. More- 
over, such a program is not possible under 
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present legal sanction and it is doubtful 
if change in governmental policy which 
would be reflected in federal statute, would 
permit its establishment unless the Govern- 
ment itself participated perhaps to the point 
of domination. 

“In times of violent change such partici- 
pation might not be objectionable, but con- 
siderable change in opinion would be need- 
ed before we could willingly accept it as a 
regular, going adjunct of our business rou- 
tine. 

“We may, of course, hope for revision 
and liberalization of governmental restric- 
tions upon business, but we cannot count on 
it. In the long run we must be prepared 
to carry on as our major group work the 
educational processes that we have followed 
for more than half a century. The manner 
in which we do it and its extent wiil de- 
pend upon whatever business laws there 
may be on the statute books from time to 
time. 

“Review of our history indicates that in 
reality the Association is an educational 
institution and that it has worked not 
through the industry but through the people 
of the industry..- This distinction is impor- 
tant because unless it is understood, it is 
easy to misjudge accomplishments. After 
all is said and done, and regardless of the 
alternating conditions of prosperity and de- 
pression, we must remember that this is the 
62nd consecutive annual meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and 
that there is no other such record. 

“I read from this that regardless of criti- 
cism, of which there is too little, the in- 
dustry in the long run approves of the prin- 
ciple upon which the Association was 
founded and upon which it has operated. 
I read into the criticisms the necessity for 
further development of a program based 
upon these original principles. 

“Such a program is dependent upon a 
number of different conditions but prin- 
cipally upon two—the development within 
the industry of personnel capable of the 
type of analysis that is necessary in a seri- 
ous, brass tack types of educational program 
and the development and maintenance of 
financial and cooperative support. 

“I am glad to say that we are on the 
way in both instances, but I say this frankly, 
we are not keeping pace in either respect. 
In recent years special and routine activities 
have grown up which require more and 
more attention. The time available for the 
type of thinking which we need the most is 
too limited. It is because of this fact that 
the Executive Committee this year recom- 
mended a slight increase in the budget. It 
was to make available additional personnel 
for staff activities. 

“Since the end of the code days when 
the staff budget was cut in half, there has 
been no change until this year. Under these 
conditions there has not been an adequate 
opportunity to build up the type of person- 
nel that the circumstances require. That is 
what we are doing today. 

“As you know, I personally have been 
connected with the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in some capacity for a long 
period of time. I have watched it grow 
and I have watched it move toward the pos- 
sibilities that exist for it. I have watched 
also the need for sound, aggressive and an 


imaginative representation develop, and I 
am convinced that over the run of years we 
have something that will meet the needs if 
we give it the proper support. 

“It is through cooperative study, capably 
staffed, that this industry which in many of 
its characteristics is still young, can remain 
young. More and more I believe we must 
look to a formulation of industry experience 
and thought for the basis of the type of 
management which we will need in the 
future.” 


>>> PETER PAINE, of the New 
York & Pennsylvania Company, re- 
porting for the Book Paper Manufac- 
turers Association, stated that the net 
dollar sales volume in book papers 
during 1938 was $36,260,000 lower 
than in 1937, a 20 per cent decline. 
Uncoated book paper production 
showed a decrease from the year be- 
fore of 18 per cent, and coated book 
a decline of 27 per cent. Prospects for 


the current year are for an increase; 


barring a Européan war, of between 
10 and 20 per cent over 1938 business, 
also for a definite reversal in the down- 
ward price trend of last year, he said. 

Norman S. Stone, of the Mosinee 
Paper Mills Company, Mosinee, Wis., 
and newly-elected president of the 
Kraft Paper Association, reported that 
the volume of kraft paper shipments in 
1938 was greater than in any previous 
year with the lone exception of 1937, 
and last year’s total was only 4 per cent 
under the 1937 record level. ‘Despite 
this favorable volume position, the 
year was not a satisfactory one for the 
kraft industry, as there was a wide 
competitive scramble for business 
which carried prices down to unprofit- 
able levels,” said Mr. Stone. ‘How- 
ever, as the year ended it was evident 
that manufacturers had adjusted mat- 
ters sufficiently to cope with the situa- 
tion.” He added that all present indi- 
cations point to a 10 per cent increase 
in demand for kraft paper for 1939. 

Russell $S. Madden, of the American 
Writing — Corporation, and re- 
tiring president of the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association, reported 
that 1938 ended and 1939 started with 
7 0 optimism in the writing paper 
industry. Last year the industry ex- 
perienced a 13 per cent decline in 
tonnage and a 15 per cent decrease in 
dollar volume of business compared 
with the year preceding, with the 1938 
production estimated at 510,000 tons 
as against 585,000 tons for 1937, he 
stated. He added that an increase of 
17 to 20 per cent likely will be seen 
during the first quarter of 1939 as 
contrasted to the same period a year 
a 


Robert B. Wolf, of the Pulp Divi- 
sion of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, and vice president of the 
United States Pulp Producers Asso- 
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ciation, cited figures giving chemical 
pulp production in the United States 
in 1938 at a total of 4,650,000 tons, 
down 6!/, per cent; pulp imports at 
1,551,000 tons, off 29 per cent; pulp 
exports at 140,000 tons, down 53, 
per cent, and United States pulp con- 
sumption at 7,600,000 tons, a reduc- 
tion of 1114 per cent. He said that 
total dock stocks of wood pulp, 
domestic and imported, at American 
Atlantic ports as of February 1, 1939, 
were some 75,000 tons less than on 
the similar date a year ago. 

“The United States newsprint in- 
dustry broke one record, and that not 
an enviable one, during 1938, in that 
it produced the smallest tonnage of 
newsprint in 35 years,” stated A. L. 
Hobson, of the St. Croix Paper Com- 
pany, president of the Newsprint Man- 
ufacturers of the United States. Last 
year’s total output was 820,000 tons, 
representing a decline of 27 per cent 
from the year preceding, while United 
States consumption of newsprint in 
1938 was 3,458,000 tons or 10 per 
cent less than in 1937, he said. 

Henry D. Schmidt, of the Schmidt 
& Ault Paper Company, Erie, Pa., and 
president of the National Paperboard 
Association, reporting on behalf of the 
paperboard industry said that board 
production in the second half of 1938, 
amounting to 2,600,000 tons, showed 
a substantial gain of 15 per cent above 
2,200,000 tons produced in the first 
half of the year. The board industry, 
he stated, is greatly over-capacitated, 
and earnings last year were very 
meagre. “When we make up our in- 
come tax statements for the Govern- 
ment it will be found we will have 
very little to pay, due to a lack of 
profits,” he asserted. Thus far this 
year, however, demand and produc- 
tion are running approximately 17 
per cent ahead of the same period last 
year, he added. 

President G. G. Cobean of the 
National Paper Trade Association, ad- 
dressing the manufacturers’ meeting, 
said that 1938 witnessed declining 
profits for paper merchants through- 
out the country. “We divide our mer- 
chant members into three groups 
fine, dual and coarse or wrapping— 
and our complications show that aver- 
age profits realized in 1938 were only 
two-one-hundreds of one per cent for 
the fine merchant group, sixty-two- 
hundreds of one per cent for the dual 
group, and two-tenths of one per cent 
for the coarse or wrapping merchants,” 
he stated. Increased taxes were largely 
responsible for cutting down profits, 
he added. 

George L. Carruthers, vice president 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation, a visitor at the convention, 
was invited by President Everest to 
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speak, and, mounting the rostrum, out- 
lined briefly conditions in the Cana- 
dian industry during 1938, stating that 
Canadian manufacturers have had the 
same problems and troubles to con- 
tend with as have those in the United 
States. He said there is now a more 
optimistic sentiment in the industry 
than a year ago, and that Canadian 
manufacturers hope for greater stabil- 
ity and increased confidence. He also 
commented on the recent United 
States-Canadian trade treaty, and ex- 
pressed the desire on behalf of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
to cooperate with United States manu- 
facturers “to make the best of this 
treaty.” 

The next speaker was Paul Sifton, 
deputy administrator of the Wages 
and Hour Act, who went into consid- 
erable detail in explaining the pur- 
poses of that law and citing various 
instances of how it has been thus far 
applied. Mr. Sifton said that no diff- 
culty is anticipated with the paper and 
pulp industry “‘since this industry 
bears a record of always having been 
fair to labor.” Of all the complaints 
of violations of the Act so far received 
by the administrator, only one-half of 
one per cent have come from the paper 
industry, which he remarked is a very 
good record, and by way of contrast 
he stated that from one other industry 
alone had been received 16 out of 
every 100 complaints. 

“The prime purpose of the Act is 
to thwart overtime employment, and 
the paper industry will necessarily 
have to make adjustments in this re- 
spect notwithstanding that the average 
wage in the paper industry is well 
above the general average,” said Mr. 
Sifton. 

Carl E. Whitney, counsel for the 
A.P.P.A., and chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Public Affairs, 
spoke on the Wages and Hours Act, 
and urged members of the Associa- 
tion to be constantly alert in reporting 
any legislation affecting the industry 
which came to light in their respective 
States, more particularly in connection 
with stream pollution and trade work 
registration. 

Major Warren W. Bullock, chair- 
man, reported for the Import Com- 
mittee of the American Paper Indus- 
try, and pointed out that the Commit- 
tee was observing the fifteenth anni- 
versary of its founding. 

Frank Vaughn, president of the 
Paper & Twine Club, explained the 
paper salesmen’s training course which 
the Club is sponsoring, and sought vol- 
untary contributions to the cause from 
manufacturers to the end that sales- 
men of paper merchants would not 
have to pay a burdensome tuition fee. 





PAPER MERCHANTS 


The thirty-sixth annual convention 
of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion of the United States, whose mem- 
bership comprises the leading paper 
jobbers or merchants of the country, 
was held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, February 20 to 23, 
concurrently with the American Paper 
and Pulp Association yearly conven- 
tion. The merchants’ meetings were 
largely attended, and Secretary A. H. 
Chamberlain provided a very interest- 
ing program at each of the sessions for 
the four days. 

F. T. Jamison, of the Interstate Cor- 
dage and Paper Company, Pittsburgh, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion, succeeding George G. Cobean, of 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
Chicago. P. W. Lesh, of the C. P. 
Lesh Paper Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, was elected vice-president in 
charge of the Fine Paper Division; 
C. E. Roach, of the Capital City Paper 
Company, Springfield, Illinois, vice- 
president in charge of the Wrapping 
Paper Division; C. W. Vernon, of 
Vernon Brothers & Company, New 
York, treasurer, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
executive secretary. 

Meetings of the paper merchants 
were addressed by H. S. Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company; Dr. Samuel N. 
Stevens, dean of the University Col- 
lege, Northwestern University, on the 
paper industry’s sales training pro- 
gram; George K. Gibson, of the Mosi- 
nee Paper Mills Company, on the kraft 
paper situation; A. W. Leslie, chair- 
man of the Association’s committee to 
co-operate with the Administrator of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and J. K. 
Javits, Association counsel, who also 
spoke on the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


+ 


SUPPLY DEALERS 


One of the enjoyable social events 
during Paper Manufacturers’ Week in 
New York was the thirty-first annual 
banquet of the New York Association 
of dealers in Paper Mill Supplies, Inc., 
in the East Ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore on the evening of Wednes- 
day, February 22. The affair attracted 
approximately 200 leading dealers in 
papermakers supplies from the metro- 
politan New York area, together with 
a generous sprinkling of out-of-town 
merchants and quite a few paper, 
board and felt mill purchasing agents 
as invited guests. 

An excellent dinner of seven courses 
was served, following which a fine 
show of about a dozen acts consisting 
of vocalists, dancers and funsters lasted 
until near midnight. 
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Live, scalding, and penetrating steam purges 
‘*Pyrex’’ Piping from end to end, assuring ut- 
most sanitation. ‘‘Pyrex’’ brand Industrial 
Glass will safely withstand the thermal shock 
—can be easily and thoroughly flushed with hot 
water and steam. And its transparency makes 
cleanliness a fact, not a guess. 

Because of this ease of cleaning, ‘‘Pyrex’’ 
Piping is universally preferred wherever positive 


brand INDUSTAIAL GLASS 
YOU KNGW BECAUSE YOU SEE 


WITH STEAM 


chemical purity is a vital factor. 

‘‘Pyrex’’ Piping also resists the attacks of 
corrosion, for ‘‘Pyrex’’ brand Industrial Glass 
is remarkably resistant to all acids and alkalies 
in solution (except HF). 

Where absolute cleanliness, safety and econ- 
omy are essential, ‘‘ Pyrex’’ Piping meets every 
specification. Further details on request. 


PY R oo 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


**PYREX"”’ is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning Glass Works 











TAPPI MEETS 






is Awards Medal at Luncheon 


Contrary to usual custom, the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry convened at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York city, rather than 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 
dates of the meeting were February 
20, 21, 22 and 23, 1939. 

The American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation and other affiliated organiza- 
tions, as customary, held their respec- 
tive annual meetings at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel during the same week. 

F. C. Clark, president of TAPPI, 
presided at the general session on the 
morning of the first day of the meet- 
ing. After bringing the meeting to 
order and extending greetings to mem- 
bers, he called upon R. G. Macdonald, 
secretary of the Association, for his 
annual secretary's report. 

Mr. Macdonald reported that the 
total membership of the Association on 
December 31, 1938, was 1707; that 
on the same date the corporate mem- 
bership was 92 and the contributing 
membership was 86; and that the as- 
sociation lost through death during 
the past year—F. C. Broeman, L. M. 
Booth, C. S. Hamersley, C. F. Fromm, 
J. F. Schulze, W. T. Hinckley, C. H. 
Herty and R. G. Voet. 

Mr. Macdonald also reported that 
twelve special reports were issued dur- 
ing the year; related that a growing 
number of companies are asking the 
secretary to obtain competent employ- 
ees, such as engineers, chemists, mill 
executives and superintendents, for 
them and that a considerable number 
of such positions were filled in 1938; 
recalled the 1938 fall meeting at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; and related that 13 
representatives of the association at- 
tended a seminar held from July 11 to 
15, 1938, at the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry on Color and Optical Prop- 
erties of Paper and that two grants, 
one for $600 and the other for $1000, 
were made for the financing of funda- 
mental research—the first for the study 
of holocellulose under the direction of 
G. J. Ritter of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin; the 
second for the study of the relation of 
lignin content to the strength of paper 
and pressed boards under the direction 
of E. C. Jahn, of The New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, New 
York. 

Reference also was made by Mr. 
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Macdonald to the regular publications 
of the Association that were published 
in 1938 and to the chartering of the 
Empire State Section of TAPPI during 
the year. 

His report concluded with comments 
on the committees and division of the 
association. The committees, said Mr. 
Macdonald, made excellent response in 
preparing for the annual meeting by 
obtaining valuable papers. Mr. Mac- 
donald also listed the more important 
details in reference to the reorganiza- 
tion of some of the divisions during 
the past year, 


>>> The annual address by the pres- 
ident, F. C. Clark, followed the report 
by Mr. Macdonald. Mr. Clark touched 
upon the history and growth of the 
association, its objects and accomplish- 
ments, association work of the past 
year, and finances. He also expressed 
appreciation to George S. Macdonald, 
Publisher of the Paper Trade Journal, 
for the splendid assistance and advice 
which he has so often rendered to 
TAPPI in its publication work: 
thanked the officers and committees of 
TAPPI who have been active in 
TAPPI work during the past year; 
thanked R. G. Macdonald and the 
headquarters staff for effort, interest 
and constructive work in the interests 
of TAPPI, stating that he trusted that 
TAPPI may long have the services of 
its present Secretary. He also dwelt 
at some length upon the technical ob- 
jectives of the association. 

The objects of TAPPI, said Mr. 
Clark, briefly may be set forth as fol- 
lows: 

Technical developments, 

Application of the sciences, 

Promotion of research and educa- 
tion, 

Presentation and publication of 
papers and data, 

Interchange of ideas. That spells 
TAPPI. 


The financial condition of TAPPI, 
continued Mr. Clark, is excellent. He 
also mentioned that during the past 
year Vincent Waters had been appoint- 
ed as technical assistant to Mr. Mac- 
donald and that he is engaged in a 
study of various related reports pub- 
lished by TAPPI for the purpose of 
preparing monographs and to make 
available filed technical data for com- 
mittee activities. 


Activities of the Joint Textbook 
Committee were reported by R. S. 
Kellogg, Secretary of the News Print 
Service Bureau. He called attention 
to the recent appearance of the third 
edition of Volume V, The Manufac- 
ture of Pulp and Paper; stated that 
total sales of the five volumes now was 
past 30,000 copies; and extended ap- 
preciation to J. Newell Stephenson, 
Editor, Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada and to the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company for their individual efforts 
in the making of these volumes pos- 
sible. 

J. D. Malcolmson, director of re- 
search, Robert Gair Corporation, re- 
porting for the Tellers Committee, an- 
nounced the election of the following 
officers as a result of a recent mail bal- 
loting of members: 


President, F. C. Clark, Consul- 
tant; 

Vice-President, W. H. Swanson, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Executive Committee (3 years) 

F. D. Libby, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co. 

Vance P. Edwardes, Interna- 
national Paper Co. 

R. C. Griffin, A. D. Little, Inc. 

H. H. Harrison, Crystal Tissue 
Co. 


Following Mr. Malcomson’s report, 
the remainder of the general session 
was given over to a presentation of 
three papers. 


>>> The afternoon session of February 
20 was given over to three group meet- 
ings: container, industrial engineering, 
and forming and finishing. J. D. Mal- 
colmson and A. W. Nickerson were 
chairmen of the container meeting: 
L. B. Stevenson and B. M, Thomas of 
the industrial engineering meeting; 
and E. P. Ingalls and G. Lamont Bid- 
well, Jr., of the forming and finishing 
meeting. 

Five papers (one by title) were 
scheduled for presentation before the 
container group meeting. There also 
were five papers on the program of the 
industrial engineering meeting; while 
the program of the forming and finish- 
ing meeting included six papers (two 
by title). 

The second day of the convention 
was given over to six group meetings, 
three in the morning and three in the 
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Betz Service — based on facts — goes all the way in 
solving all water problems of the paper mill. 


Why not ask Betz Laboratories to “audit” your water 
problems? Such audits have saved thousands of dol- 
lars for many of our clients. Write for free copy of 
“Answers to Your Questions” which describes Betz 









—Planned water supply. 

—Control of raw water quality, enhancing 
uniform product quality. 

— Reclamation of process heat. 


— Recovery of fibres from white water. 
—Elimination of stream pollution. 
— Disposal of cooker liquor. 


—Plant studies and recommendations to 
meet individual conditions. 

— Pure, dry steam with minimum blow-down. 

— Higher heat transfer. 

—Lower boiler maintenance. 


Service—based on facts—and also be sure to ask for 
your copy of “Water, a Raw Material for the Paper 
Industry”—another contribution to the knowl- 
edge of water from the Betz Laboratories— 
reprinted from the Paper Industry and Paper World. 
Both sent on request. 


W. H. & L. D. BETZ, 235 W. Wyoming Avenue, Philadelphia 


Branch Offices at 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK~+ 37 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 
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afternoon. The morning meetings in- 
cluded one on alkaline pulping and 
materials of construction, one on acid 
pulping, and one on coating ; the after- 
noon meetings, one on alkaline pulp- 
ing, one on coating, and one on water. 

Paul Hodges and J. A. Lee were 
chairmen of the alkaline pulping and 
materials of construction meeting; and 
R. N. Miller and V. P. Edwardes, of 
the acid pulping meeting. The chair- 
man of both of the coating meetings 
was F. W, Egan, while Paul Hodges 
and W. F. Gillespie served as chair- 
men of the alkaline pulping meeting, 
and C. M. Baker and L. B. Miller of 
the session on water. 

The program included four papers 
(two by title) for the alkaline pulping 
and materials of construction meeting ; 
nine papers (three by title) for the 
acid pulping session ; nine papers (one 
by title) for the combined morning 
and afternoon sessions on coating; 
three papers for the alkaline pulping 
meetings; and five papers for the 
group meeting on water. 

The program of the third day also 
was conducted in the form of group 
meetings. There were two group 
meetings during the morning, one on 
paper testing and one on preparation 
of non-fibrous raw materials; and two 
during the afternoon, one on stuff 
preparation, and a graphic arts meet- 
ing. 

B. W. Scribner was chairman of the 
paper testing meeting; while H. C. 
Schwalbe was chairman of the meeting 
on preparation of non-fibrous materi- 
als. The stuff preparation meeting 
was presided over by W. D. Harrison 
and G. Lamont Bidwell, Jr.; while 
J. F. Halladay and A. W. Nickerson 
were chairmen of the graphic arts 
meetings. 

The morning of the fourth and last 
day of the meeting was given over to 
two group meetings, one on testing 
presided over by H. W. Morgan, J. L. 
Parsons, and F. W. Brainerd; and one 
on heat and power with A. E. Mont- 
gomery and W. G. MacNaughton as 
chairmen. 


>>> The annual luncheon, held on 
the afternoon of the fourth day of the 
meeting brought the convention to a 
fitting close. The two highlight fea- 
tures of the luncheon was an address 
by L. A. Hawkins, Executive Engineer, 
General Electric Company, on “Inven- 
tion, the Mother of Necessity,” and 
the TAPPI Medal presentation to J. 
Newell Stephenson, Editor, Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada, by George 
Carruthers, president, Interlake Tissue 
Mills. 

Mr. Hawkins stated, in part, that 
the electrical industry was a pioneer in 
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industrial research; that it has been 
with glad enthusiasm that we in the 
electrical industry have watched the 
“gaining on us” of research in other 
industry, for we firmly believe that re- 
search by one benefits all, and that the 
more good researches there are in 
progress, the greater is the prospect of 
continuing national prosperity; and 
that we have learned far more about 
the fundamentals of things in the last 
fifty years than was learned in the en- 
tire past history of the human race. 

A fallacy as old as human thinking, 
remarked Mr. Hawkins, is the fallacy 
of believing that when we have given 
a name to a thing, we have explained 
it. He added when he first studied 
physics, it was believed that all the 
fundamentals had been discovered and 
yet almost immediately came the dis- 
covery of x-rays by Réntgen, of radio- 
active matter by Becquerel and the 
Curies, and the identification by J. J. 
Thomson of the electron, the first new 
Greek term in modern physics. 

Mr. Hawkins added that the dis- 
covery of the electron and the experi- 
mental determination of its nature have 
led to the development of the electron 
tube in its myriad forms; that the elec- 
tron tube did not owe its development 
to any pre-existing demand, but sprang 
from the discovery of, and researches 
on the electron, researches which re- 
vealed the possibility of developing 
electron tubes in various forms; and 
that finding the applications for the 
tubes and selling them to the public 
came later. 

Research was defined by Mr. Haw- 
kins as finding new facts which may 
reveal the possibility of giving the 
public something they do not know 
they want. Inventions, he added, are 
usually inspired by perception of an 
actual or potential need. 

In 1900, related Mr. Hawkins, it 
had been said authoritatively that the 
incandescent lamp had reached such a 
state of perfection that little future 
improvement could be expected. He 
added that since then our researches 
have more than quintupled the efh- 
ciency of incandescent lamps, while 
greatly reducing their cost, so that the 
use of artificial light has increased 
enormously. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. 
Hawkins recalled the old saying that 
necessity is the mother of invention 
and commented that nowadays it truth- 
fully may be said, using the word, 
“invention,” in its broad sense of 
“discovery,” that invention is the 
mother of necessity. 

In presenting the 1939 TAPPI 
medal to Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Car- 
ruthers spoke very briefly. He related 
the work of Mr. Stephenson in the 
preparation of the five volumes, The 


Manufacture of Pulp and Paper; and 
stated that we, of the Joint Textbook 


Committee (Mr, Carruthers being 
chairman of it) know, as few others 
can know, the amount of hard work, 
tact and sound judgment which Mr. 
Stephenson has applied to this work 
with the .result that we have one of 
the finest series of industrial texts in 
existence. Mr. Carruthers added that 
we have always placed a high value on 
Mr. Stephenson's service to the indus- 
try, and it was with great satisfaction 
that we learned that TAPPI had de- 
cided to formally acknowledge his 
services by awarding to him its 1939 
medal. 

Mr. Stephenson, upon receiving the 
medal from Mr. Carruthers, recalled 
his years of association with the paper 
industry by stating, in part, that the 
story begins, when as a boy just out of 
high school, he started as third hand at 
the B. D. Rising paper mills, where the 
superintendent, R. O. Harper, took the 
trouble to show an interest in him and 
eventually to encourage him to take 
a course at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; and that, after gradu- 
ation, he taught at Rose Polytechnic 
Institute and later at the University of 
Maine, where, with Ralph H. McKee 
and Guy Durgin, it was his privilege 
to help organize the first American 
school of papermaking. 

He mentioned that he became editor 
of the Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada in 1917; that the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Committees of the United States 
and Canada was born in September, 
1918, at Buffalo, New York; that, at 
this meeting, the committee induced 
him to edit a work, which it was 
thought would make four volumes, 
that would provide a student with in- 
struction in the technology of pulp 
and paper making and the prerequisite 
elementary mathematics and science; 
that five volumes became necessary; 
that the first edition was completed in 
January, 1925, the second edition of 
Volumes 3, 4 and 5 in January, 1929, 
and that a third edition of the same 
three volumes was completed with the 
publication of the third edition of Vol- 
ume 5 in January, 1939; and that the 
committee has spent $78,000 and has 
$3,000 left. 

Mr. Stephenson graciously credited 
all those who in any way contributed 
to the effort and related that the in- 
dustry owes a great deal to T. J. Fos- 
ter, J. J. Clark, Joseph Sanzero and 
J. J. Harpell. He also referred with 
satisfaction to the work with McGraw- 
Hill Bock Company, publishers of the 
five volumes, and closed by citing the 
advantages of home study courses and 
asking for more thought to be given 
to this phase of management. 
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BEWOID 


SIZING 


A test in January 1938 made in a 
paper mill showed through the use 
of Bewoid penetration 314 times 
greater than the regularly sized 
paper—a 30% cut in amount of size 
used—alum reduced 50% and a 
saving in color due to increased 
brightness. 


SVEEN 


METHOD | 


Increases wire retention of filler, 
fibre and color and assists in clari- 
fication of white water. 


A demonstration can be arranged 
at your mill without any interfer- 
ence with operating schedules. 








PULP-PAPER 


SALES AGENTS 


_ BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO., inc 
“EXCELSIOR” 


FELTS 


MADE IN CAMDEN, MAINE, BY 


| THE KNOX WOOLEN CO. 


| KNOWN BY MILL MEN FOR THEIR LONG LIFE, 
HIGH POROSITY AND INCREASED TONNAGE. 








SOLD BY 


-BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


5260-to 69 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| CAledonia 5 
295 MADISON AVE. 
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Sales Ethics Stressed at 
Nalesmen’s Association 


Meerinc in annual session in 
Le Perroquet Y Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on Febru- 
ary 21, the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Paper Industry elected Hugh N. 
Phillips, of the International Paper 
Company, New York City, president 
for 1939, succeeding John T. Burruss, 
Chicago representative of the Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company. 
John D. Johnston, of the Gaylord 
Corporation, was elected Eastern vice- 
president; John R. Diggs, of the 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company, West- 
ern vice-president; H. A. Stone, Jr., 
of the Riegel Paper Corporation, assis- 
tant Eastern vice-president; Frank I. 
Prentiss, of the Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Company, assistant Western 
vice-president, and Dr. E. O. Merchant, 
secretary and treasurer. 

With President Burruss presiding, 
the annual meeting was exceptionally 
well attended. Various committee re- 
ports for the year were rendered. 
James Hutchinson, reporting for the 
Eastern Membership Committee, re- 
ported that 34 new members had been 
secured during the year. The report 
of Henry C. Engel, chairman of the 
Western Membership Committee, re- 
vealed that 16 new members had been 
obtained in the West. George K. Gib- 
son, chairman of the National Mem- 
bership Committee, commended the 
efforts of the Eastern Membership 
Committee and pointed out that for the 
first time in many years the East had 
gained more members than the West 
during 1938. 

Ben Babbitt, chairman, reported for 
the Western Social Committee; John 
D. Johnston as chairman for the East- 
ern Social Committee; Ted Lyman as 
chairman for the Eastern Golf Com- 
mittee, and Lou Sisson for the Miami 
Valley Division of the Association. 

Vice-President Hugh Phillips of the 
Eastern Division, and Vice-President 
John Diggs of the Western Division 
reported for their respective divisions 
of the Association. All the committee 
and divisional reports showed the 
Salesmen’s Association to be in a very 
healthy state, and its members enjoy- 
ing mumerous and varied activities 
during the past year. 

Following the election of officers for 
the ensuing year, James H. Coy in 
behalf of the members thanked retir- 
ing President Burruss for his untiring 
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and efficient efforts in guiding the As- 
sociation through 1938. After Mr. 
Coy’s remarks and a round of applause 
for Mr. Burruss, George K. Gibson 
remarked, in humorous vein, that every 
ex-president of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation for the last twenty years “is 
still alive, and doing fine, thank you.” 

Louis A. Ellis, of the Northwest 
Paper Company, won the golfing 
trophy awarded each year by the Asso- 
ciation, a handsome golf bag, when 
his name was drawn from a hat con- 
taining slips for every golfing member 
of the organization all through the 
country. 

In his annual report, President Bur- 
russ reviewed the activities, in the East 
and West, of the Association during 
the year, and paid tribute to the fine 
work performed by the various com- 
mittee chairmen in recruiting new 
members, and in arranging weekly 
luncheons, golf outings, bowling tour- 
naments and other social events. He 
also commended the excellent and 
helpful work of Dr. E. O. Merchant, 
secretary, especially the fine weekly 
bulletin which Dr. Merchant prepares 
for the Association members. 

“During the year we have estab- 
lished a placement service for the bene- 
fit of our unemployed members,” said 
President Burruss. “A standard form 
of questionnaire was prepared, listing 
the applicant's qualifications. The ap- 
plications are kept on file in the office 
of the secretary and are available to 
the paper manufacturers seeking 
trained salesmen. We have assisted in 
securing employment for several of 
our members. 

“Real progress has been made by 
our Trade Customs Committee in the 
preparation of the cross indexed, loose 
leafed booklet that will soon be ready 
for general distribution. 

“A matter that should be of con- 
cern to the paper industry as a whole 
has been suggested by the Museum of 
Science and Industry in Chicago. It 
is the opportunity to assemble a per- 
manent demonstration of the art of 
papermaking and of paper and paper 
products. It will appeal to everyone 
of us who has the least pride in his 
vocation. It will require the co-opera- 
tion of every branch of the paper in- 
dustry to succeed. We have been of- 
fered without charge one of the best 
display spaces in the United States. 





The space tentatively allotted for the 
paper exhibit in the Museum adjoins 
that of the graphic arts. On the other 
side of the paper exhibit will be the 
exhibits of chemistry and forestry. How 
shamefully conspicuous the paper in- 
dustry would be if its logical place in 
this sequence of industry were lost by 
default. Paper must play its part in 
the drama of industry and I cannot 
believe that we will let this opportun- 
ity pass. 

“Sane merchandising is the best 
prescription to rid our industry of red 
ink. I have hopes that our executives 
this year will have more time to devote 
to the merchandising end of our busi- 
ness. They have been forced during 
the past years to get their production 
costs and equipment nearer the line 
with the newer and larger units. They 
have been forced to spend much of 
their time trying to solve regulations 
that have been handed down to them. 
With some assurance that little if any 
further drastic legislation will be 
passed, we hope they will heed the 
statement made by Mr. Everest at our 
luncheon last year, when he said ‘the 
success or failure of any corporation 
lies in the merchandising end of the 
business.” 

“During the last half of 1938 our 
operations have been consistently ahead 
of the same period of 1937. Our 
costs are considerably higher and our 
prices are, in most divisions, lower. 
Nothing could bring home more forc- 
ibly the necessity of improved mer- 
chandising. Forecasts for this year are 
most encouraging and any further in- 
crease in volume should be helpful to- 
ward improved prices. 

“We, as members of this Associa- 
tion, should follow our purpose to 
effect and promote the development of 
only the highest sales ethics in the 
paper manufacturing industry. This 
will aid materially in bringing about 
improvement.” 

The luncheon of the Salesmen’s As- 
sociation, which followed the annual 
meeting, in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria was attended by 
more than a thousand Association 
members and mill and merchant guests. 
The guest speaker was Dr. Neil 
Carothers, dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, and nationally known commenta- 
tor on economic and social problems. 
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Whether it’s carbon-moly, plain carbon steel, cast iron or stainless steel 
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trust its fabrication to Pittsburgh Piping secure in the knowledge tha 
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handled. Because of the peculiar characteristics of stainless steel, a 
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Divisional Groups 
Meet and Elect Officers 


American Pulp Wood 
Association 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pulp Wood Association in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on February 24, Major 
R. H. Spessard, of Richmond, Virginia, 
was re-elected president, and C. O. 
Brown, of the Southern Kraft Corpora- 
tion, and John E. Johnston, of Port 
Leyden, New York, were re-elected 
vice-presidents. H. E. Brinckerhoff was 
elected secretary, succeeding William 
P. Good, who resigned to join Price 
Bros. & Co., Canada. 

A luncheon followed the meeting, 
at which F. A. Silcox, chief of the 
United States Forest Service, spoke on 
forestry topics of interest to the indus- 
try, and E. W. Tinker, assistant to the 
chief of the United States Forestry 
Service, spoke on salvaging the broken- 
down timber in the northeast region. 
Frank E. Hayward, Jr., discussed the 
plans for the Atlanta office of the Pulp 
Wood Association. Mr. Hayward re- 
cently has taken over the administra- 
tion of this office in order to conduct 
the southern conservation program. 


The Tissue Association 


The Tissue Association elected nine 
members-at-large to its Board of Gov- 
ernors at a meeting in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on February 18, as follows: 
J. M. Conway, Hoberg Paper Mills; 
William Campbell, Scott Paper Com- 
pany; A. B. Hansen, Northern Paper 
Mills; E. W. Kiefer, Port Huron Sul- 

hite & Paper Company; Dwight Hol- 
eg A. P. W. Paper Company; 
Samuel Wishnick, Park Tissue Mills, 
Inc.; Z. W. Ranck, Crystal Tissue 
Company ; Benjamin F. Picola, Gotham 
Tissue Corporation, and George Stuhr, 
Southern Kraft Corporation. 

Bert I. Reider, of the Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, was elected chairman 
of the Roll Tissue Division; Milan 
Boex, Northern Paper Mills, vice chair- 
man, and the following were elected 
to the Executive Committee: Henry 
Wintgens, Hoberg Paper Mills; Irving 
Wood, Phoenix Toilet & Paper Mfg. 
Company, Inc.; Samuel Lopin, Mazer 
Paper Mills; A. Corman, Ashland Pa- 

t Mills, Inc., and William Watson, 
Wortendyke Manufacturing Company. 

Wayne Browne, of the National 
Paper Products Company, was elected 
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chairman of the Paper Towel Group of 
The Tissue Association, and Frank 
Vaughn, Bay West Paper Company, 
vice chairman. 

The Association went on record as 
being in sympathy with the proposal to 
provide a sales training program for 
paper salesmen, and commended the 
Association staff and B. F. Picola, treas- 
urer, for their excellent work during the 
year. 


Waxed Paper Association 


The American Waxed Paper Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in the 
Jansen Suite of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on February 20 elected the following 
five members to its Board of Governors 
for the ensuing year: Edgar Berkley, 
Waxide Paper, Kansas City, Missouri ; 
R. C. McCaskey, Minerva Wax Paper 
Company, Minerva, Ohio; Stuart 
Moore, Dixie Wax Paper Company, 
Dallas, Texas; A. P. Mitchell, Riegel 
Paper Corporation, New York City, 
and Donald Ramsay, Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Company, Nashua, 
New Hampshire. 


Paper Makers Advertising 
Association 


Floyd Triggs, of the Riegel Paper 
Corporation, New York City, was re- 
elected president of the Paper Makers 
Advertising Association at the annual 
meeting of that body in the Hotel Lex- 
ington, New York, on February 20, 
following an interesting luncheon pro- 
gram. Other officers elected were Ed- 
son Dunbar, Crocker-McElwain Com- 
pany and Chemical Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, Eastern vice-president; Gene 
Colvin, Appleton Coated Paper Com- 
pany, — Wisconsin, Western 
vice-president; Maurice Park, The 
Marvellum Company, Holyoke, treas- 
urer, and Richard Faulkner, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, New York City, 
secretary. In addition to these officers, 
the following were chosen to serve as 
members of the Executive Committee: 
Holley Cantine, Martin Cantine Com- 
pany; Robert McCormick, Knowlton 
Brothers; Bradley Stafford, Strathmore 
Paper Company; William Fowler. 
Hampden Glazed & Coated — 
Company, and Orin Summerville, 
Beckett Paper Company. 


Sulphite Paper 
Manufacturers 


Featured by an address by American 
Paper and Pulp Association President 
D. C. Everest, the Sulphite Paper Man- 
ufacturers Association held an interest- 
ing annual meeting on the initial day 
of the convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. John E. 
Alexander, president and general man- 
ager of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company since the death of his father, 
L. M. Alexander, in 1934, was elected 
general chairman of the Sulphite As- 
sociation, succeeding Harold O. 
Nichols, of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, who had served two annual 
terms. 

Chairman Alexander, born in 1894, 
attended Lawrence College and was 
gtaduated from Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, in 1917. He 
enlisted in the United States Navy in 
May, 1917, and served with the Naval 
Aviation Department until his dis- 
charge after the war in January, 1919. 
He entered the employ of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company and 
was made chief chemist in August, 
1919. In 1920 he organized a staff 
for going thoroughly into the subject 
of the values of the various woods 
suitable for pulp, and the development 
of improved lines of higher grade and 
specialty papers. He served the com- 
pany in the capacity of first executive 
vice president, treasurer and assistant 
general manager prior to succeeding 
his father as president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Nichols was elected vice chair- 
man of the Bleached Group; George 
Stuhr, of the Southern Kraft Corpora- 
tion, vice chairman of the Unbleached 
Group; Rufus L. Sisson, Jr., of the 
Racquette River Paper Company, vice 
chairman of the Manila Group, and 
Edgar W. Kiefer, of the Port Huron 
Sulphite & Paper Company, vice chair- 
man of the M. G. Sulphite Group. 

The foregoing with the following 
were elected to constitute the Board 
of Governors: Martin A. Brown, 
treasurer of the Parker Young Com- 
pany; Aubrey Crabtree, general man- 
ager of Fraser Industries, Inc.; Walter 
B. Merlin, vice-president of the Hol- 
lingsworth & Whitney Company; 
Leroy F. Porter, Northwest Paper Com- 
pany; John Stevens, Jr., vice-president 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 

910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the booklets checked below 
() Spare the Time to Spare Your Machines 
[} StanoCyl Steam Cylinder Oil 


Company 





Interior of the Mississippi River Power Company plant at 
Keokuk Dam showing line of 15-10,000 HP turbines lubri- 
cated with Standard’s Turbine Oil since their installation 
25 years ago. 


STA, NWO/L Fewer oil changes,cleaner 

gear cases, no clogged oil 

lines are but a few of the 

advantages consistently reported by users of Standard’s 

New Stanoil. That’s not a coincidence. Stanoils are made, 

purposely, to avoid these lubricating troubles. High resis- 

tance to oxidation is the secret. Make your next fill of oil 

in a motor, gear reduction unit or circulating system, 
Stanoil. Let it prove these claims. 





State 
















@ Proor that high quality oil and care in handling it can 
make spectacularly low lubricating cost records. These 
10,000 HP Hydro-turbines were filled with Standard’s 
Turbine Oil when installed in 1913. The oil has been tested 
regularly, centrifuged periodically, and about one half of 
one per cent of make up oil added monthly. Because of 
this care and the natural quality of the oil it has never 
been changed. 





In the tough spots—in 
dusty, gritty, quarry op- 
eration, in the high tem- 


perature service of cement mills or the water flooded con- 
ditions of various processes—Superla Greases have been 
tried and reordered by operating men in all types of indus- 
tries. Reduced wear or lower consumption is a “natural.” 





LUBRICATING LITERATURE 


Two new informative booklets have 
recently been released by the Standard Oil Technical 
Department. They’re yours for the asking. “Spare the 
Time to Spare Your Machines” describes important oil 
qualities—tells how they are obtained and what they 
mean to you. It will help you determine the right oil to 
use on many types of service. 

Of particular interest to steam engine operators is the 
booklet on StanoCyl steam cylinder oil. The oil that has 
cut consumption, reduced oil carryover and engine wear 
in almost every application. 

Send for these booklets. Write Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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of the Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, and Rufus I. Worrell, Mead 
Sales Company. 

In his annual report, Chairman 
Nichols said, in part: 

“Thanks to the whole-hearted co- 
operation of your Secretary-Treasurer, 
Thomas J. Burke, your board uf gov- 
ernors and particularly to the small 
Executive Committee consisting of 
Walter Merlin, George Stuhr and 
Rufus Worrell, who have met many 
times during the past two years and 
whose sage advice and guidance con- 
tributed much to whateyer success this 
Association may have had. 

“We shipped 354,574 tons in 1938, 
compared with 393,000 tons in 1937, 
a decrease of 39,000 tons. The aver- 
age value per ton which we netted on 
this paper at the mill was $90.58, 
which compared with $93.97 in 1937, 
a decrease of $3.39 per ton or about 
3.6 per cent. Despite the fact that 
our shipments decreased nearly 10 per 
cent and the value of these shipments 
—— off over 13 per cent, 1938 
could not be called a bad year. Com- 
pared with a net value per ton of 
$85.10 in 1936, $90.58 for 1938 is 
not a too bad showing. You will re- 
member we thought 1936 was a good 
year. In fact, we shipped in 1936 
within 2,000 tons of the total for 1937. 
Despite a much smaller volume of 
shipments in 1939 we netted $5.48 
per ton more than we did in 1936. 
This increase of $5.48 on 354,574 
tons made a difference of $1,943,000 
over and above what we should have 
obtained had we sold at 1936 prices. 

“For the first four weeks of the 
current year orders received averaged 
700 tons better than in the same pe- 
riod of 1938. This represented an in- 
crease of nearly 10 per cent. It is our 
belief that we shall more than make 
up the decrease in tonnage shipped in 
1938 as compared with 1937 and, 
moreover, that this tonnage will be 
shipped at increasingly higher prices.’ 

In addressing the division, President 
D. C. Everest said, in part: 

“I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to be with you again and to 
review Our past year’s performance in 
the paper industry. I have always 
assumed that people engaged in busi- 
ness for the purpose of securing ‘mar- 
gins of profit.’ When Fortune Maga- 
zine, in one of its articles published 
about two years ago, referred to the 
‘cockeyed economics’ of the paper in- 
dustry, I do not think it was so far 
off. The past year has certainly dem- 
onstrated that we were ‘cockeyed’ in 
the handling of our business. I do 
not refer to your Association, partic- 
ularly, as I think you have done a 
good job, considering the conditions 
existing in competitive lines, but to 


the industry as a whole. I do not 
recall a time when everything seemed 
to be so well set for a relatively decent 
year from a profit margin standpoint. 

“Despite all the efforts of associa- 
tions to get the facts to the individuals, 
we witnessed some of the most asinine 
performances we have experienced in 
the industry. During most of the year 
production and shipments were con- 
stantly on the uptrend and prices con- 
stantly on the downtrend. This not 
only applied to the price of paper and 
papesboand, but to Pit the ps adver 
articles as well. Who benefited by 
such action? Certainly not the pri- 
mary manufacturers, the distributors, 
or the converters. 

“Few people seem to to realize that 
the paper manufacturing industry as a 
whole is a ‘one to one’ business. By 
this I mean that annual sales are about 
equal to plant investment and work- 
ing capital. When you are in that 
position, mistakes in policy—either in 
sales, purchases or any other im dined 
feature—cannot be readily adjusted 
Everyone of us know that we are faced 
with constantly increasing costs, and 
yet we as individuals seem to give no 
consideration to these increases in fix- 
ing the pricing policies of our com- 
panies. 

“Things move faster than ever be- 
fore, and if we are to keep pace with 
the ups and downs of business activity, 
we must change our pricing policy so 
as to cover shorter periods of time. 
Heretofore, the paper industry has 
usually managed to ‘miss the Boat.’ 
We get around to the point of screw- 
ing up our courage to ask fair prices 
for our products about the time the 
demand has fallen off and production 
is on the down-hill side. Any indus- 
try which makes about two per cent on 
its invested capital certainly cannot be 
accused of maintaining exorbitant 
prices for its products. I do not know 
of a single grade of paper which is 
not under priced. 

“If we are to have any participation 
in any prosperity which may come 
about through an improvement in gen- 
eral business, we must give earnest 
consideration to getting a fair price for 
the goods we manufacture and must do 
it promptly. The year ahead promises 
a relatively good volume of business. 
If the majority of those who predict 
business activity are correct in their 
estimates, we are due for a rate of 
activity around 85 per cent of capacity, 
and should gauge our sales policy 
accordingly. 

“The past year has been a jittery 
one. Several times we have faced 
war scares of no mean proportions. 
Informed persons seem to feel there 
will be no war in Europe during 1939, 
and in my opinion, a major conflict 
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abroad is the only thing which will 
upset a fairly decent business situation, 
providing everyone makes an effort 
to get a satisfactory price for his 
product.” 


Writing Paper 
Manufacturers 

At the seventy-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Writing Paper Manufac- 
turers Association, held February 21 
in the Palm Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, A. C. Gilbert, president and 
general manager of the Gilbert Paper 
Company, Menasha, Wis., was elected 
president to succeed Russell S. Mad- 
den, of the American Writing Paper 
Corporation, and J. D. Zink, of the 
Strathmore Paper Company, and G. P. 
Lee, of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, were elected vice-presidents. 
Morris C. Dobrow was re-elected ex- 
ecutive secretary and treasurer. The 
following were named to compose the 
Executive Committee: H.R. Baldwin, 
Hammermill Paper Company; M. D. 
Bardeen, Lee Paper Company; G. H. 
Beckett, Beckett Paper Company ; D. D. 
Coffin, C. H. Dexter & Co., Inc.; 
Bruce Crane, Crane & Co., Inc.; G. B. 
Fowler, Valley Paper Company; W. J. 
Garrity, Munising Paper Company; 
R. S. Madden, American Writing 
Paper Corporation; E. A. Oberweiser, 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company ; F. H. 
Savage, International Paper Company ; 
W. B. Zimmerman, Maxwell Paper 
Company, and T. A. Hendry, Mead 
Sales Company. 


Newsprint Manufacturers 
The Association of Newsprint Man- 
ufacturers of the United States in an- 
nual session on February 22 in the 
Waldorf-Astoria elected Arthur L. 
Hobson, of the St. Croix Paper Com- 
pany, chairman for the second yearly 
term. Samuel Pruyn, of Finch, Pruyn 
& Co., and J. D. Zellerbach, of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, were 
re-elected vice-chairmen, and Royal S. 


treasurer. Advisory Committee mem- 
bers elected are Gordon H. P. Gould, 
Gould Paper Company; R. H. M. Rob- 
inson, Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Company; George D. aye Maine 
Seaboard Paper Company, and John H. 
Smith, Hawley Pulp & Paper Company. 
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Paper Company; Harry B. Kuhns, 
Nicolet Paper Corporation; Paul F. 
Moore, Westfield River Paper Com- 


any; Robert F. Nelson, Glassine 
Seser Company, and J. Lawrence 
Riegel, Riegel Paper Corporation. 


Thomas J. Burke, of New York City, 
was again elected secretary-treasurer. A 
luncheon followed the annual meeting. 


Cardboard Manufacturers 


The Cardboard Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Pille- 
ment GH Suite of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on February 21 re-elected 
John B. Van Horn, of the Holyoke 
Card & Paper Company, Springheld, 
Massachusetts, president, and Mal- 
colm B. Lowe, of the Lowe Paper 
Company, Ridgefield, New Jersey, 
vice-president. J. A. Moses, Falulah 
Paper Company, Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, was elected chairman of the Clay 
Coated Blanks & Miscellaneous Card- 
boards Group; Herman Harrigan, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Paper Mills, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
Photographic Mount Group, and F. C. 
Heinritz, Appleton Coated Paper Com- 
any, Appleton, Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Clay Coated Tag Group. 


Kraft Paper Association 


Succeeding William H. Anders, of 
the Nashua River Paper Company, who 
had served in the capacity for two 
years, Norman S. Stone, of the Mosinee 
Paper Mills Company, Mosinee, Wis- 
consin, was elected president of the 
Kraft Paper Association at the annual 
meeting of that organization in the 
Jansen Suite of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on February 21. Mr. Stone is general 
manager of the Mosinee Mills, and 
had been vice-president of the Kraft 
Association for two years during Mr. 
Anders’ tenure in the presidency. 
E. R. Gay, vice-president of the 
St. Regis Paper Company, was elected 
vice-president. The Executive Com- 
mittee for 1939 is composed of Messrs. 
Stone, Gay and Anders; J. M. Arndt, 
Gaylord Container Corporation; J. A. 
Auchter, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany; W. J. Henry, Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Company; J. H. Cowhill, 
Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company; 
R. A. McDonald, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation; H. S. Daniels, Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation; J. L. Stille, 
Southern Kraft Corporation; J. R. 
Miller, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company, and C. R. McMillen, Chesa- 
peake-Camp Corporation. S. M. Hud- 
son, of New York City, was again 
named secretary and treasurer of the 
Association. 

Retiring President Anders was pre- 
sented with a diamond ring by mem- 
bers of the Association as a token of 
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their esteem and in appreciation of the 
service he has casieend the Association 
and the kraft paper industry during the 
past two years. The presentation was 
made by H. W. Ellerson, who reviewed 
the problems which had confronted the 
industry in this period and emphasized 
how well these problems had been 
met under the able leadership of Mr. 
Anders. The remainder of the meet- 
ing was devoted to a statistical analysis 
and review of the past year’s activities 
and industry operations, and to formu- 
lating plans for the future work of the 
Association. A group luncheon fol- 
lowed the business session. 


Bristol Board 
Manaufacturers 

James B. Ramage, of the Franklin 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Massa- 


chusetts, was elected chairman of the 
Bristol Board Manufacturers Group 
at the annual meeting in Le Perro- 
quet Y of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
February 20, succeeding Rufus I. Wor- 
rell, of Wheelwright Papers, Inc., New 
York, who had served two yearly terms 
as executive head of the organization. 
Joseph E. Holmes, of the Chemical 
Paper Mfg. Company, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, was elected vice-chairman 
to succeed Mr. Ramage. Messrs. Ram- 
age and Holmes and the following 
comprise the Executive Committee for 
the ensuing year: R. I. Worrell, 
Wheelwright Papers, Inc., New York; 
R. G. Westad, Waterfalls Paper Mills, 
New York; James F. Ryland, Standard 
Paper Mfg. Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia ; Norman Harrower, Linton Bros. 
& Co., Fitchburg, Massachusetts ; Ken- 
dall Wyman, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio; Edward 
Bailey, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company, New York City; B. C. Hop- 
per, Hopper Paper Company, Taylor- 
ville, Illinois, and Carlton W. Smith, 
Miamisburg Paper Company, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 


Blotting Paper 
Manufacturers 


Henry S. Mead, of the Wrenn 
Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Blotting 
Paper Manufacturers Association at 
the annual session of that group in 
Le Perroquet W room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the opening day of the con- 
vention. He succeeds W. W. Lang- 
tree, of the District of Columbia Paper 
Mills, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
H. Leonard Michaelson, of Joseph 
Parker & Son Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut, was chosen vice-president, 
and James L. Ritchie, of New York 
City, was again named secretary and 
treasurer. 





Groundwood Paper 
Manufacturers 


The Groundwood Paper Manufac- 
turers Association held an interesting 
annual meeting in the Crane V Suite 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
initial day of the A. P. P. A. conven- 
tion, and re-elected J. H. Coy, of the 
Flambeau Paper Company, Park Falls, 
Wisconsin, president for a second 
year’s term, and Walter C. Shorter, of 
the International Paper Company, 
Eastern vice-president. E. G. Ben- 
nett, of the Escanaba Paper Company, 
Escanaba, Michigan, was elected West- 
ern vice-president. These officers to- 
gether with Aubrey Crabtree, of Fraser 
Industries, Ltd., and E. G. Murray, of 
the St. Regis Paper Company, compose 
the board of governors for the coming 
year. Prior to the general association 
meeting, the Board of Governors con- 
vened and appointed R. E. Canfield 
as executive vice-president, and Dr. 
E. O. Merchant as secretary-treasurer. 


U. S. Pulp Producers 
Association 


All its officers were returned for an- 
other year's tenure of office by the 
United States Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion at a well-attended annual meeting 
in Pillement GH Suite of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on February 20. Amor Hol- 
lingsworth, of the Penobscot Chemical 
Fibre Company, Great Works, Maine, 
was re-elected president; Robert B. 
Wolf, of the Pulp Division of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, was 
again chosen vice-president, and 
Oliver M. Porter, of New York City, 
was renamed secretary-treasurer. 


Glazed and Fancy Paper 

Harry B. Conklin, president of Louis 
DeJonge & Co., New York City, was 
elected president of the Glazed and 
Fancy Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion held on February 20 in the South 
Room of the Hotel Commodore, suc- 
ceeding F. C. Heywood, of The Mar- 
vellum Company. Leo McDevitt, of 
the Blackstone Glazed Paper Company, 
was elected vice-president, and Arthur 
A. Thomas, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, was again chosen secretary and 
treasurer. New members elected to 
the Executive Committee were retiring 
President Heywood, and John Hazen, 
of the Hazen Paper Company. 

Special committee chairmen reported 
as follows: Tariff, Ralph N. Fowler; 
History of Association, John Shuart, 
and Trade Practices, James T. Cronk. 
At the luncheon which followed the 
annual meeting, Charles A. Breskin, 
editor of Modern Packaging, spoke on 
“Packaging Merchandising,” illustrat- 
ing his talk with a sound film. 
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OST companies today require their Cost 

Analysts to determine the definite cost of 
each operation—in each department—yet, many of 
them arrive at their steam costs by simply dividing 
the total cost of steam for plant operation by the 
number of departments. 

This method of determining steam costs in many plants has 
led to false operating efficiency because it has been definitely 
proven that the quantity of steam used not only directly affects 
the cost of processing per unit of product, but, in some cases, 
the quality of output. 

Too often, however, the power eng neer's services end when 
he produces steam economically. What happens to it after 
it leaves the boiler—how efficientiy steam is used is just as 
important as efficiency in the power plant proper. 

And who is better equipped than the power engineer to 
determine how much steam is needed and at what pressure 
for a given processing operation? Or how much water and 
at what temperature? 

Who is better equipped to sit down with the process en- 
gineer and show him the value of recording flow meters in 
improving manufacturing methods and reducing production 
costs? 

Hidden leaks may be running into thousands of dollars in 
your plant unless the steam used in each department is sepa- 
rately recorded. Steam records for each department make 
it impossible for this important loss to escape detection. 
They tell where the steam is used, when it was used, just how 
many pounds were used during any part of the 24 hours. 

With Brown Flow Meters, Indicating, Recording and Con- 
trolling your steam generation and distribution, you can 
obtain these detailed steam records Automatically. 

We should like to talk with both power and process engi- 
neers about steam costs in processing operations—show how 
Brown Flow Meters can carry into manufacturing many of the 
economies they have effected in power production. Brown 
Engineers will gladly undertake to prove the point. Write 
for Catalog No. 2005.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COM- 
PANY, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 

CONTROLLING 4489 br a Avenue, ps8 ge Penna. ices in all 
principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street—Amster- 
dam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4—Stockholm, 16, Sweden: 
Nybrokajen 7—London, England: 70 Thomas’ Street, S. E. |. 
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PMC OPENS NEW 
LABORATORY IN 
WILLIMANSETT 


A new service laboratory which 
will handle both service and special 
problems in the New York State and 
New England areas was_ recently 
opened in Willimansett, Massachu- 
setts, by the Paper Makers Chemical 
Division of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. This laboratory, which includes 
in part, the space formerly occupied 
by the PMC plant control laboratory, 
will engage in plant control work 
under more rigid specifications, in ad- 
dition to its new work. 

The laboratory consists of the main 
laboratory, a sheet making room, con- 
stant temperature and humidity room, 
storeroom and office. The main labo- 
ratory includes individually-equipped 
analytical benches for three chemists 
and additional bench area to accom- 
modate the permanent set-ups. 

The sheet making room is located 
at one end of the main laboratory and 
will be fitted with modern, hand-sheet 
making and beating equipment. 

The constant temperature and hu- 
midity room is equipped for the per- 
formance of the evaluation of degree 
of sizing and physical properties of 
paper and paperboard. The room is 
sufficiently large to accommodate four 
operators and the conditioning unit of 
adequate capacity to maintain constant 
conditions of temperature and humid- 
ity throughout the entire year. 

R. F. Irwin, chief chemist at the 
Kalamazoo Division service laboratory, 
will act in a similar capacity in the 
new addition. He will be associated 
with H. R. Miller, also transferred 
from the Kalamazoo laboratory. 


4 


CYANAMID PLANT 
Work began February 9 on con- 


struction of the new plant now being 
erected in Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina, by the American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corporation. 

Situated on the Sampit River, the 
plant site consists of a 72-acre tract 
together with several standing build- 
ings and has dock facilities for ves- 
sels of 30-foot draft. The land was 
acquired from the Seaboard Airline 
Railway, who purchased it last year 
from the Atlantic Coast Lumber Com- 
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pany. The first unit to be installed 
will be a plant for the production of 
sulphate of alumina which is to be 
used for water purification and in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. Wil- 
liam Grant, who will be general man- 
ager of the plant, is already established 
in Georgetown. 

The new chemical plant, while not 
expected to be very large at first, has 
definite possibilities of expansion, it is 
said. If the proposed dredging of the 
Sampit River materializes, considerable 
expansion may be anticipated. 

e 


UNVEIL STATUE 
OF GOODYEAR 





The genius of Charles Goodyear, 
the discoverer of vulcanization was en- 
shrined for all time recently when a 
handsome bronze statue of the Yankee 
inventor was presented to the City of 
Akron (Ohio) by the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. The presenta- 





tion of the statue climaxed a week of 
observance of the 100th Anniversary 
of Charles Goodyear’s discovery. 

The statue was unveiled by Mrs. 
Nelson Goodyear, granddaughter of 


Charles Goodyear. Formal presenta- 
tion to the city was made by President 
O. W. Litchfield of the Goodyear 
company. The ceremonies were wit- 
nessed by citizens of Akron, as well 
as some 2,000 sales and distribution 
men of Goodyear who had arrived to 
honor the firm’s 40th anniversary. 
5 


Several promotions and changes 
have been made in the executive and 
sales personnel of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, according to an announcement 
from the company’s executive offices in 
New York City. 

George W. Dolan, assistant to the 
——. is now a member of the 

ard of directors and has relinquished 
the title of assistant general manager 
of sales. DeWitt Thompson, formerly 
manager of the company’s consignment 
department, succeeds Mr. Dolan in the 
managerial position while his former 
assistant, Charles H. Larson, assumes 
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Mr. Thompson's former post. In addi- 
tion, it was announced that Donald W. 
Drummond, who has been assistant to 
Mr. Dolan in the carbon dioxide and 
gypsum products divisions, had been 
placed in charge of sales of these two 
divisions. 
4 
>>P Well known by reason of his 
frequent contributions to technical 
publications relative to piping prob- 
lems, George W. Hauck has been made 
manager of the Engineering Sales Sec- 
tion of the Valve and Fitting Depart- 
ment of the Crane Company, Chicago. 
Mr. Hauck has been a member of the 
Crane organization since 1913, having 
been a department manager at the 
Chicago works since 1937. 
+ 


>>» THE FLEXROCK COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of resur- 
facing materials, has moved into its 
new plant at 23rd and Manning Streets 
and is installing mew machinery for 
additional processes. The new plant 
covers approximately 11/, acres and 
includes larger and more modern 
offices in addition to 5,000 square feet 
of proving ground. 

¢ 


>>P THE LEWIS-SHEPARD 
SALES CORPORATION, Watertown, 
Massachusetts, has announced that ef- 
fective immediately, and with no in- 
crease in price, the tops of all the 
firm’s WeldMaster skid platforms and 
FloorMaster floor trucks will be manu- 
factured from conditioned Northern 
hardwood stock whose moisture con- 
tent averages not over 11 per cent. 


# 


SULLIVAN MACH’Y 


Resigning the presidency of the H. 
Channon Company, Chicago, Frederick 
W. Copeland has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sullivan Machinery Com 
pany, Michigan City, Indiana, and has 
taken over his new duties. 

The election of Mr. Copeland to the 
presidency of the Sullivan organization 
has a historical significance, inasmuch 
as his father, the late Frederick K. 
Copeland, served as president of the 
company from 1892 to 1928, the in- 
terval during which the firm grew 
from one sales office and one small 
factory to thirty-one branch offices and 
ae plants occupying 1,036,000 square 
eet. 


Mr. Copeland was previously con- 
nected with the Sullivan Machinery 
Company, having joined the Indiana 
firm in 1913. In the twenty-one years 
which followed, he worked successive- 
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@ Aclose up view of a Tramrail cab controlled two 
motor drive, one ton capacity carrier unit and three, 
motor operated screw grabs, mounted in tandem 
and in synchronized control. This unit picks up, 
stores and recovers three bales of pulp per trip. No 


floor assistance required. 
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ly as apprentice, serviceman, salesman, 
export manager, vice-president and 
controller. He had been a director of 
the company since 1923. In 1934, he 
left to become president of the Chan- 
non company. New directors elected 
along with Mr. Copeland were: H. T. 
Walsh, J. W. Haddock W. R. Jarvis 
and L. T. Noel. 
+ 


>>» ABOUT 215,000 POUNDS OF 
PAPER were moved by 75 tractors and 
600 trailers in the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany’s Akron (Ohio) plant last year, it 
was revealed recently. All together 
more than four billion pounds or two 
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million tons of materials used in the 
manufacture of tires and other rubber 
materials were carried by the rubber 
company’s materials handling equip- 
ment. Much of the materials handling 
in the Goodrich plant is done in a 
series of tunnels under the plant. 


+ 


>>> THE BILLINGS & SPENCER 
COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut, 
has acquired the wrench division. of 
the Bemis & Call Company and all 
the wrench products, including the fa- 
mous Coes line, will now be produced 
and shipped from the Hartford plant 
of the B. and S. Company. 
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Prices 

British papermakers differ widely in 
regard to prices, it was reported re- 
cently. Some manufacturers are for 
holding to present prices as the costs 
of production are still high while 
others favor declines in order to en- 
courage sales. It would seem that the 
latter group has won for the present 
inasmuch as practically all wood free 
and esparto papers, together with the 
coated qualities, have been reduced by 
£2-6-8 per ton. An improvement in 
demand is noted but this is only sea- 
sonable and cannot be construed in any 
way as the result of the price reduc- 
tion. 

Waste paper is now much more 
costly and as this is the most sensitive 
section of the material market it may 
portend a stiffening in prices. 

It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent to papermakers, however, that 
sudden advances and declines in prices 
are unwarranted. Apart from the situ- 
ation created by the Sino-Japanese war 
the consumption of paper throughout 
the world is fairly stable and once a 
fair price for this has been reached 
there is little need for serious fluctua- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note the extent 
to which the published prices for ma- 
terials have declined over last year. 
The best grade of sulphite pulp 
touched £22 per ton in January, but 
could be purchased at £15 per ton in 
December. Other sulphites were in 
the same position and sulphate, easy 
bleaching, declined by 50 per cent 
from £16-10-0 per ton. Mechanical 
wood pulp in January was £3-15-0 per 
ton whereas in December it was £2-5-0. 


Wallboard Industry 

Great Britain's declining imports of 
wallboard can be explained easily by 
the rapid expansion of the wallboard 
industry in that country. British fac- 
tories now have an annual output of 
many hundreds of millions of square 
feet and British architects and engi- 
neers are realizing the important part 
the material plays in every kind of 
structure. 

The boards are used in general con- 
struction but are, perhaps, of greater 
use im concrete structures as, apart 
from providing a simple means of ob- 
taining thermal and sound insulation, 
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they solve one of the greatest problems 
presented wherever a plaster finish is 
required. A recent development which 
is gaining favor rapidly in England, 
is that of giving an incorporated deco- 
rative feature to the walls and ceiling 
of a room and at the same time pro- 
viding sound absorption. 

The hard panel type of board is 
also of great use in the concrete struc- 
ture as it can be used for making up 
all types of forms whenever a smooth 
resultant surface is required such as 
basement pillars and ceilings and in- 
side walls formed by retaining walls. 

One of the greatest difficulties of 
board users has been solved by the 
gypsum board which is not affected 
by changes in humidity. 


According to reports from Stock- 
holm through the British trade journal, 
The Paper Market and Printing Tech- 
nique, the paper mill established by 
the Swedish Karlstads Mek. Verksyef 
for the Government of Canton was 
destroyed by the Chinese before the 
city was left to the Japanese. The mill 
was reputedly the largest and most im- 
portant on the Asiatic continent and 
the only modern mill in China. The 
mill had been fully paid for so that 
the Swedish firms concerned have not 
suffered any loss. 

¢ 


>>> THE SOVIET PAPER INDUS- 
TRY is scheduled to produce over 
1,000,000 tons of paper and paper- 
board during 1939, which is three 
times the quantity consumed in Czarist 
Russia. Thirteen new papermaking 
machines are to be put into operation 
in Soviet mills during the current year 
which will increase the total annual 
capacity by 150,000 tons, Eight of 
the new machines are Russian-made, 
the remainder being imported. 


. 


>>> THE FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT HAS ISSUED A DECREE for- 
bidding the importation of newsprint, 
it was reported recently. Manufac- 
turers are to receive a subsidy of 
9,000,000 francs above the subsidy of 
1938 and will be excused the payment 
of production tax. French newspapers 
have expressed strong protests and 


suggest that the Federation of French 
Newspapers should have been con- 
sulted. 
¢ 

>>> WORK WILL BE STARTED 
SOON on the paper mill to be erected 
by the Fabrica de Papel y Celulosa near 
Valdiva, Chile. It is hoped to have 
the machinery, which has been im- 
ported from Germany, in operation be- 
fore January 1, 1940. The mill will 
be equipped to produce 5,000 metric 
tons of writing and printing papers, 
3,500 tons of chemical pulp and 1,500 
tons of mechanical pulp annually. 


4 


>>> A NEW SWEDISH PLANT 
for the manufacture of packaging 
products is under construction in 
southern Sweden. The plant, which 
will manufacture wrappings, is ex- 


pected to be finished by fall. 
° 


>>» A MACHINE FOR MAKING 
PAPER TOWELS and sandwich pap- 
ers has been perfected by the IKO 
Paper-Goods Factory of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, it is reported. The ma- 
chine, now being manufactured for 
export, can be set to turn out various 
widths and lengths and also to count 
out batches of 25, 50 and 100. 


“+ 


Included in Germany's socialization 
of industry plans is the tree nursery 
industry which has been organized in- 
to one organization known as the Ger- 
man Union of Cultivators of Forest 
Plants and Seed Nurseries. Every cul- 
tivator and distributor must belong to 
this organization which, in turn, is re- 
sponsible to the Central Organization 
of Agriculture and Allied Industry and 
Commerce. 

Germany's forest economy is charac- 
terized by the determination to create 
a healthy mixing of the woodland 
stock and by the determination to grow 
those trees which careful tests have 
shown to be strongest and most pro- 
ductive on the respective soils and in 
the respective soils, according to a 
recent bulletin of the Hamburg 
World's Economic Archives. This econ- 
omy plan follows Germany's general 
plan of economic independence in re- 
gard to importation of raw materials. 
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Installed and fully guaranteed by 
a competent and experienced or- 
ganization. 


May we quote on your 
requirements? 
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LINING ENGINEERS INC. 


Acid and Alkaline Chemical Resisting 
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L. J. PARANT 
INJURED IN 
AUTO CRASH 


Leo J. Parant, vice-president and 
general manager of the St. Croix Paper 
Company, Woodland, Maine, received 
serious injuries in a recent automobile 
accident. Mr. Parant and his chauffeur 
were injured when his car skidded on 
an icy road near Bangor, Maine, and 
went over an embankment. The two 
injured men were rushed to the Ban- 
gor hospital. 

Mr. Parant is now convalescing in 
the Eastern Maine General Hospital 
and it is expected that he will be well 
enough to return to his home by the 
middle of March. 


+ 


The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany has set aside $1,250 as safety 
prize money for the year of 1939, to 
be divided among the employees of its 
two mills, at Port Edwards and Ne- 
koosa, Wisconsin. 

Of this sum, $250 is a jackpot, to be 
distributed equally among all em- 
ployees of the mill having the least 
number of lost-time accidents for the 
year, without regard to accidents in any 
department. Of the remaining $1,000, 
$500 has been set aside for safety prize 
money in each mill. 


e 


>>> THE OjI PAPER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, largest pro- 
ducer of wood pulp and paper in the 
Japanese Empire, has developed a tan- 
ning extract substitute from the liquor 
residue remaining from pulp manufac- 
ture, according to-information from an 
official of the company. The liquor 
residue is neutralized by means of 
lime. At present the company is pro- 
ducing about one ton of the substitute 
product a day. 





For having a frequency rate of 1.832 
accidents per million man-hours the 
Belgo Division of the Consolidated 
Paper Corporation, Ltd., Montreal, 
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was the recipient recently of the com- 
pany’s safety trophy which is given 
annually to the winner of the Cana- 
dian firm’s Interdivisional Safety Con- 
test. J. A. Draper, director of safety, 
presented the trophy to W. D. Mosher, 
mill manager of the Consolidated firm, 
at a regular safety meeting held Febru- 
ary 9. 

The Belgo Mill made a particularly 
fine showing last year, there being 
only two accidents. Frequency average 
for all large pulp and paper mills in 


the Province was 21.27 per million 
man-hours. 





Sf 


Two men lost their lives as the re- 
sult of paper mill accidents in central 
Wisconsin mills during February. * 

Andrew Pazurek, 45, was suffocated 
to death February 13 when he dropped 
through an opening at the bottom of 
a railroad coal gondola and was buried 
beneath the coal as it moved onto a 
conveyor into a crusher at the Nekoosa 
(Wisconsin) division of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company. 

H. H. MacSwain, 68, an employee 
of the Mosinee Paper Company and 






former master mechanic for the Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper com- 
pany at Wisconsin Rapids, died Febru- 
ary 18 from injuries received in an 
accident at the Mosinee mill. He was 
found near a paper machine. There 
were no witneseses to the accident, but 
a bruised left hand and shoulder led 
to the belief that the victim’s hand had 

come caught in a cone pulley, throw- 
ing him violently to the floor. 


Sd 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, will be 
the scene of the 1939 National Safety 
Congress which will be held at the 
resort city during the week of October 
16-20. This year there will be 130 
sessions and 600 speakers at the Con- 
gress touching on every phase of 
safety. 

The decision to hold the Congress 
in Atlantic City was made by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National 
Safety Council following a formal in- 
vitation extended in Trenton by a 
group of New Jersey business leaders. 
The Sponsoring Committee which will 
handle local arrangements for the Con- 
gress is headed by Governor Harry E. 
Moore of New Jersey as honorary 
chairman and General Edward C. 
Rose, president of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company of Tren- 
ton, as general chairman. 





The Paper Industry Safety Confest 


July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 
Out of 162 mills reporting for January, 18 have perfect record 






































PERFECT SCORES r 
Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
GROUP A 
GROUP B 
GROUP C 
GROUP D 
The Mead Corporation The Harriman Compary Harriman, Tenn. 
The Mead Corporation one Paperboard Co. Sylva, N.C. 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. ilton ew Hampshire 
nited States Gypsum Co. North Kansas City Missouri 
American Writing Paper Corp. Mt. Tom Division Holyoke, Mass. 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Aroostook & Cobb Mills Gardiner, Me. 
Rogers Fibre Co., Inc. Fibreboard Mill—Div. I Bar Mills, Me. 
The Mead ration Nashville Tennessee 
Central Fibre ucts Co. Vincennes Indiana 
Central Fibre Products Co. Mt. Carmel Illinois 
Hol'ingsworth & Whitney Co. Abenaquis Mill Madison, Me. 
Division 11—Paper and Board Re-Manufacturing 
Fort Orange Paper Company Castleton on Hudson New York 
Bird and Son, Inc. i Illinois 
The Container Company Van Wert Ohio 
Gaylord Container Corp. Dallas Texas | 
Bird and Son. Inc. Shreveport Louisiana | 
Gaylord Container Corp. Houston Texas | 
Bay West Paper Company Green Bay Wisconsin 
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— This Simple Patent 


Cuts Your Belt and Power Costs 
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™" Concave Side 
’ IS A GATES PATENT 


Grip with your fingers the sides of any Vebelts then bend be 
belt and feel the sidewall change shape. Being under tension, What Happens 


the top of the belt narrows. The bottom, compressed, becomes 
wider. The sidewalls bulge. These stresses distort a straight-sided When a 
V-belt into a shape that does not fit the sheave groove—as shown V-Belt Bends 
in Figure 1, right. Note the out-bulge of the sides. : 


Now bend a V-belt built with the concave side. You'll feel 
the same stresses, the same shape change with this big difference: 
the altered shape exactly fits the sheave groove — as shown in 
figure 2. Two advantages result. (1) No sidewall bulge; therefore 
uniform sidewall wear; longer life! (2) Full sidewall grip on the 
pulley; therefore less slippage on heavy loads or sudden load in- 
creases—a saving in belt wear and also in POWER. 

The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built with the patented 
concave side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES““i2-s DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL.. ijessm Ave. HOBOKEN, N. J..Suiiding BIRMINGHAM, ALA..Ave..'s. LOS ANGELES, CAL., ious 5. 
DENVER, COLO..3% 50x" DALLAS, TEX., 22'3,*#i@ PORTLAND, ORE., }21.%, ¥- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL..22% 5, 
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A NAME THAT IS IN 
ITSELF. A PROMISE.. 


The finest wire that we know how 
to make; the result of ample facilities 
and the utmost care,—that, briefly, 
is the promise implied in the name 
Lindsay. A Lindsay wire is the work 
of weeks, not days. Wire drawing 
and annealing; looming, weaving; 
seaming, stretching, finishing; pack- 
ing,—_from beginning to end it's a 
case of care, care, and more care. 
Undue haste is barred at Lindsay. 
Short cuts are “out.” A Lindsay wire 
must be in all respects a product 
which is worthy of your product. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14025 Aspinwall Ave. « Cleveland, O. 
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Alsifilm 
E. A. HAUSER 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

The term, ‘‘alsifilm,” applied to a product 
made entirely or primarily of clay, is de- 
rived from the first two letters of aluminum 
and the first two letters of silicate, two of 
the chemical components of clay, with the 
wo:d, “film,” appended to them. Subject- 
ing alsifilm to elevated temperatures, high 
pressures, or a combination of both im- 
proves its water resistance and its dielectric 
properties. Chemical treatment makes it 
water resistant for a long period as well as 
resistant to acid, oil, and g.ease. Properties 
also can be changed in other ways. Various 
materials can be incorporated into the gel 
where such incorporation is of value. 
Among these materials are dyes, pigments, 
resins, waxes, cellulose fiber, carbon black, 
rock wool, asbestos, and glass fiber. 

Clay films by nature have one drawback. 
Their tear resistance is not satisfactory; 
but the addition of carbon black or of 
fibrous material to the gel improves it. 
Plates made from alsifilm are satisfactory 
for condenser work and it is possible that 
alsifilm may compete with paper in the field 
of electrical insulation and in the preserva- 
tion of valuable records. Alsifilm takes 
print very well. There are quite a number 
of fields where a combination of alsifilm 
ond paper may prove of extreme importance. 
'7hy can't such a film be placed on a con- 
trainer, and the container used to handle oil, 
corrosive chemicals, etc. ? 

Bentonites do not all exhibit high swell- 
ing properties. All c'ays, however, which 
contain montmorillonite in swellable form 
will work satisfactorily. Kaolins also can 
be used for producing films if their particle 
sizes are of sufficient fineness. 


The Fundamentals 

of Instrumentation 

]. A. VAN DEN AKKER. Rezecrch Associate 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 

Instruments are used in the mill to con- 
trol important variables and to evaluate the 
properties of the finished product. 

A variable is generally thought of a quan- 
tity which may change and to which a 
numerical value may be assigned through 
measurement; even though a quantity is not 
actually evaluated by instrumental means, 
one usually thinks of it as a variable if 
hypothetically it could be measured. _Lit- 
erally defined, a property is “that which 
is proper to anything,” i.e., belongs to the 
“natural or essential constitution;” thus it 
is a property of paper to be fibrous. 

Certain properties are to be described as 
“fundamental; certain other properties 
(use properties) originated in the use of 


paper, and it may be possible to consider 
a third group of properties which have 
meaning only in connection with the chem- 
ical and physical testing methods which 
define them. 

Given a property (or variable) to be 
measured, how may one obtain a correct 
numerical evaluation? 

The various methods of measurement 
may be placed in three orders, using order 
of indirectness of measurement as a basis 
for classification: first order, or direct meas- 
urement; second order, or indirect measure- 
ment in which the quantity to be evaluated 
is assigned a numerical value by virtue of a 
rigorously correct and well established re- 
lationship between that quantity and the 
quantities which are actually measured; 
third order, or indirect measurement in 
which the quantity to be evaluated is as- 
signed a numerical value by virtue of an 
empirical relationship between that quan- 
tity and the quantities which are actually 
measured. 

Presented with a variable or property to 
be measured, one’s first work should be 
concerned with a thorough investigation of 
that variable or property. When a feasible 
and reliable method of measurement has 
been developed, there remains the relatively 
simple and straight-forward task of design- 
ing an instrument in conformity with the 
adopted method. Over a period of years, 
the technical men of the industry, scientific 
workers, and careful instrument designers 
have developed a number of good methods 
of measurement and instruments which have 
incontestably proved their value in reducing 
waste, in maintaining uniformity of prod- 
uct, and in aiding research leading to im- 
proved products. 


Existence and Nature 
of Fiber Membranes 
H. F. LEWIS and F. E. BRAUNS 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 

Through a grant of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, a 
study of the membrane-material of. differ- 
ent pulps has been carried on over a perjod 
of two years. A series of kraft pulps and 
also of unbleached and bleached sulphite 
pulps were prepared and swelling experi- 
ments on these fibers carried out. Residues 
of the swelling experiments also were 
analyzed. More than half of the insoluble 
residues of the unbleached sulphite pulps 
was lignin sulphonic acid. Bleaching: of 
the sulphite pulps modifies the nature of 
the insoluble residues. At least fifty per 
cent of these residues are of some type of 
cellulose. This work is being carried on for 
the present year and next in the form of two 
doctors’ theses. 


Adhesives for Corrugating 
J. V. BAUER 
Stein-Hall Manufacturing Company 

During the last four years considerable 
development has taken place in the coriu- 
gated industry with regard to corrugating 
adhesives. Within this period new starch 
adhesives have been introduced and several 
improvements in the older types of adhe- 
sives have been made. 

Improvements in corrugating mediums, 
from the standpoint of the paper manufac- 
turer, offer the best opportunity of increas- 
ing the strength and rigidity of carfugated 
board and boxes, along with the increasing 
trend among box manufacturers to produce 
better boxes, the Olsen compression test, as 
a means of measuring the strength of the 
finished box, has come rapidly to the fore. 

There has been considerable discussion in 
the corrugating industry as to the value of 
using an excess of adhesive as a means of 
increasing the compression strength of 
boxes. The value of such practice is very 
doubtful. If real progress in improving 
the strength of corrugated boxes is to be 
made, it must be made along lines of over- 
coming the inherent weakness of corrugated 
shipping containers, namely, their loss of 
strength under high humidity conditions. 

Among other adhesive developments in 
the field of corrugated board have been 
the introduction of special acid reacting 
starch adhesives for the purpose of making 
corrugated board having a pH suitable for 
the packing of plate glass. There also are 
the new types of sealing and box tapes that 
are being gummed with a recently devel- 
oped starch gum adhesive, instead of with 
the animal and fish glue adhesives com- 
monly used for this purpose. These new 
types of gummed tape not only have su- 
perior qualities in regard to excellence of 
adhesion and the rapidity with which they 
set up to form a bond, but they also have 
among additional features a complete lack 
of any disagreeable odor. 


Sanitary Quality in 
Fabricated Paper 
J. R. SANBORN 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, New York 
The micro-organisms that invade mill sys- 
tems with water supplies and raw materials 
and develop there are important agencies 
affecting production, operation, and quality. 
Excessive development of micro-organisms 
invariably results in economic losses, and in 
contamination of pulp and paper with un- 
desirable organisms, with products having 
objectionable odors, and with slimy masses 
which are deleterious to high quality paper. 
Paper for the packaging of perishable foods, 








The accompanying abstracts are of papers presented at the annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, February 20-24, 1939, at 
New York City. (Another installment of these abstracts will appear next month.) 
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The superior qualities of Stebbins Tanks and 
Linings for pulp and paper mill service are 
always apparent, for they save our cus- 
tomers many thousands of dollars a year. 

Stebbins Linings are noted throughout the 
pulp and paper industry for their proper 
design and composition, accurate and thor- 
ough workmanship, corrosion resisting qual- 
ities and long life; for they invariably outlive 
our dependable guarantees. 

Large stocks of Stebbins materials — of 
many shapes, sizes and compositions — as 








Whichever Way You Look at It — 


well as the proper bonding cements—are 
always ready for prompt shipment. Ade- 
quate stocks of emergency repair materials 
are maintained at strategic points in all pulp 
and paper manufacturing areas and skilled 
Stebbins mastercraftsmen are always avail- 
able at a few hours notice for emergency 
work or new installations. 

Our fifty-five years experience is at your 
service in designing and developing a tank 
or lining to meet any specific requirements 
in your own mill. 


Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company 


WATERTOWN, 


PAPER WORLD for March, 1939 


NEW YORK 
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therefore; should be as free as possible from 
forms of contamination which may be in- 
jurious to food quality. 

The sanitary reason for raw water puri- 
fication is to eliminate micro-organisms that 
may either contaminate pulp and paper di- 
rectly or colonize in mill systems, establish- 
ing numerous sources of abundant contam- 
ination. While virgin stock only should 
be employed in containers for such perish- 
able foods as milk and cream, studies are 
being made to determine what types of 
manufactured papers that have not been put 
into commercial use or under what condi- 
tions mixed papers may, without danger, be 
used as filler in containers for less perish- 
able foods. 

Constant maintenance of a proper residual 
of chlorine in fresh water and white water 
lines will aid in keeping a clean mill system 
clear of growth and prevent excessive mul- 
tiplication of micro-organisms. The great- 
est development of micro-organisms usually 
takes place during advanced stages of pulp 
manufacture, reaching a maximum at deck- 
ers, white water chests, main white water 
lines or head boxes. 

Considerable attention is being devoted 
to the subject of bacterial counts in paper, 
and various disintegration devices are under 
investigation which will convert paper and 
paperboard under aseptic conditions to uni- 
form pulp suspensions suitable for bacterio- 
logical plating. Many mills have found 
that instead of exercising just enough con- 
trol to keep the mill running, which fre- 
quently amounts to expenditures of money 
with no actual control whatsoever, the eco- 
nomical and reliable procedure is to main- 
tain low bacterial counts throughout the 
mill and receive tangible evidences of im- 
provements through savings in time, in- 
creases in production, better pulp yields, 
improved quality, higher sanitary rating in 
grades which require or merit high sanitary 
standards and more adequate fulfillment of 
needs of customer and user, particularly 
where food packaging and kindred appli- 
cations involving convenience, satisfaction 
and well-being of consumer are concerned. 


Creasing and Bending 
of Folding Boxboards 
J. H. HALLADAY! and R. W. K. ULM? 


By far the greatest boxboard tonnage is 
creased and cut on the cylinder press. One 
of the most widely used cylinder presses for 
cutting and creasing is the Miehle 70 cutter 
and creaser. This machine operates on the 
same basic principles as a conventional 
Miehle flat bed printing press, but its con- 
struction is much stronger than that of the 
printing press. 

The mechanism consists essentially of a 
sturdy flat steel bed which carries the male 
cutting and creasing die and which recipro- 
cates in a horizontal plane beneath a heavy 
steel cylinder which carries the female die 
and which rotates on a horizontal axis 
which is perpendicular to the direction of 
bed movement. 

The male die is made of plywood blocks 
cut to appropriate sizes and shapes deter- 





1Technical Superintendent, Container Corpora- 
tion of America, Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2Container Corporation of America, Manayunk, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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mining the various details of the box want- 
ed. Once the male die is locked onto the 
bed of the cutting press, it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the cutting pressman to cut 
a female die which is of proper form and 
dimensions to co-operate with the male die 
to produce a suitable cut and creased blank. 
In order to do this, it is necessary to inter- 
pose suitable paper packing or make-ready 
between the steel cylinder of the press and 
the curved steel jacket which fits closely 
around it. 

As soon as the pressman has all the cut- 
ting edges cutting properly, several plies of 
dense, hard manila tag board are glued to 
the steel jacket in an area equal to the area 
of the male die and coincident with its 
outermost margins. From this built up tag 
board, hereafter called the counter, the fe- 
male die is to be cut. The pressman then 
applies printing ink with a small roller or 
felt pad to both the cutting and the creasing 
rules in the male die. The press is then 
turned over once, printing the design of the 
rules onto the counter. Appropriate chan- 
nels are cut into the counter along the ink 
lines made by the creasing rule. The widths 
of these channels are determined by the 
experience and ability of the pressman and 
are almost never measured. Those parts of 
the counter adjoining the impressions of 
the cutting rules are then skived down in a 
long bevel. This channeled and skived 
counter constitutes the female die. 

Damage to creases during impression and 
faulty bending of the board after creased 
blank is delivered from press are two of 
the common troubles involved with creasing. 
The first is the result of operating too se- 
verely upon the board during impression; 
the second, of insufficient operation on the 
board during impression. 

The following variables operate to affect 
all cylinder creasing operations: 


1—Planning variables 
(a) Box size and dimensions 
(b) Board caliper 
(c) Board stretch (per cent before 
rupture) 
(d) Grain direction with respect to 
travel through press 


2—Processing variables 
(a) Thickness of creasing rule 
(b) Depth of female die channel 
(c) Width of female die channel 
(d) Draw on press 
(e) Angle of break 


Within commercial limitations, the box 
size and dimensions, and the caliper of the 
board used are not within the control of the 
boxmaker. With these variables fixed, the 
layout man in the box plant should be in a 
position to decide the direction of travel of 
the sheet through the press and to deter- 
mine the stretch which the board must have 
to meet the requirements of that particular 
layout. If the actual board stretch as de- 
livered to the pressman is insufficient to 
meet the demands of this layout, trouble 
from torn creases on the press will occur. 
Then, if the pressman makes changes in the 
width or depth of the female channels to 
remedy this trouble, he may or may not 
encounter cracked creases at the glue ma- 
chine depending on the inherent ability of 
the board to bend. 





Puncture Testing 
of Box Board 
R. L. BEACH. Engineer 
General Electric Company 

A difference in thickness of at least 10 
per cent, plus or minus, is expected even on 
comparatively good grades of paperboard. 
These variations in thickness, of course, are 
accompanied by corresponding variations in 
strength of particular portions of the ma- 
terial. 

Obviously, the material from which a 
box is made, whether of fiberboard, corru- 
gated board, or plywood, could be punc- 
tured by innumerable small holes without 
effect on its quality as a general purpose 
box. On the other hand, the measure of 
the strength of box board must not be a 
measure of its maximum or the container 
will fail because of the low average strength 
of its weakest part or direction. 

It is quite possible to obtain the average 
strength of a comparatively thin single piece 
of material by measuring its resistance to 
tear, rupture and stiffness in several direc- 
tions, and averaging the results. This is 
not possible, however, in the case of heavy 
materials and materials built up of several 
component parts. Here the failure is gov- 
erned by the strength of the individual parts 
rather than the built-up combined material. 

Efforts were made to develop a testing 
device which would rupture (1) a consid- 
erable amount of material to avoid small 
variations, (2) all components of combined 
materials equally and as far as possible sim- 
ultaneously, (3) along defined lines so that 
the rupture would be independent of such 
factors as grain direction and direction 
of corrugations, and (4) in a sufficient 
number of different directions so that the 
results would be an average strength in all 
directions; which would have relatively 
few inherent variations because of friction, 
gauges, and springs; and which would be 
calibrated in definite units of energy that 
could be duplicated and checked without 
elaborate apparatus or difficulty. 

The apparatus finally developed involves 
the use of a pendulum on the end of which 
is fixed a rod bent in the form of an arc 
of 90 degrees To the end of the rod is 
affixed a metal point having the shape of 
a triangular pyramid, one inch in height. 
The corrugated board or similar material 
being tested is held between two clamping 
plates which are approximately at the level 
of the axis of the pendulum. The upper 
plate is fixed and the lower plate is held 
by spring pressure against the material. 

The pendulum is held up by a trigger and 
stop in a horizontal position. If there is 
no material between the clamping plates, 
and the trigger is released, the pendulum 
will swing through an arc of 180 degrees 
to the horizontal position, except for a smal! 
retardation due to friction. T'. Sriction is 
compensated for by an le stop 
against the pointer. 

If material is between the clamping 
plates, some of the energy of the swing 
will be used up by the puncturing point 
punching through the material, and conse- 
quently the pendulum will not swing as 
far as 180 degrees by the amount of the 
energy that has been used. The pointer 
remains at its maximum reading position 


by a simple friction bearing. 
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Back to page 40, Aunt Matilda... 


were not ready for you yet 


Question: When “show-through” 
from page 40 jumps in and spoils the 
reading on page 39, who’s called on 
the carpet? 
Answer: (We can hear you say, 
“Don’t be silly; you know very well 
it’s the paper manufacturer.”’) 

But actually now, is there really 


any excuse for a printing paper that 
isn’t opaque? It’s so easy . . . and so 
economical . . . to eliminate “show- 
through” with Krebs Pigments. . . 
and to help even the thinnest of pa- 
pers take sharp, easy-to-read printing 
on both sides of the sheet. 

Try Krebs Pigments . . . even un- 


der the stiffest conditions. See how 
much whiter, brighter and more 
opaque they make your paper. Here’s 
the first step: Write right now for 
whatever information you need. 
Krebs Pigment and Color Corpora- 
tion, 1007 Orange Street, Wilming- 


ton, Delaware. 
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In order that the apparatus gives com- 
parable results when used with different 
weights, it is only necessary to keep the 
velocity of the puncturing point practically 
uniform, other factors being constant. 

The chief reason for choosing the tri- 
angular pyramid form of point was that it 
duplicates the corner of a box, the angle 
formed by the edges being 90 degrees. The 
height of the pyramid was made one inch 
for the reason that the Consolidated Freight 
Classification, in the packing specifications 
of a few items, requires that articles en- 
closed in fiberboard boxes be supported or 
suspended so that the article will be one 
inch away from the inner wall of the box. 
The point and edges of the puncturing 
point are rounded to eliminate any cutting 
effect. 

Tests have been made on combined cor- 
rugated board, and on all the three com- 
ponent parts taken from the same roll. The 
results of these tests indicate that the 
puncture tester shows a uniformly higher 
measure of strength for combined corrugated 
board than it does for the three flat sheets 
tested together. 

Tests also have been made on single 
sheets of board of various materials. Re- 
sults of these tests indicate that the punc- 
ture test of a flat sheet having like fibers 
bears a close relation to its weight per 
thousand square feet. However, if the fibe 
formation is different, that is, if some of 
the boards are made on fourdrinier ma- 
chines and some on cylinder, the relation 
ceases to exist. 

Tests have been made on the score lines 
of corrugated boxes. The puncture point 
was centered directly on the middle of the 
score, and one leg of the triangular pyra- 
mid lined up with the score line, so that 
the tear was made on the score. The re- 
sults of these tests indicated a loss in 
strength of from 15 to 25 per cent as com- 
pared with the board on the panels. 

The few tests that have been made on 
double wall boards indicate that the punc- 
ture test method will be a reliable indica- 
tion of their strength as compared with 
single wall. 

Experience has indicated that two of the 
major causes of failures of corrugated boxes 
in shipment are punctures resulting from 
blows and failure at the score lines. The 
puncture tester would seem to be a reliable 
method of measuring the resistance of any 
boxboard material to puncture, not being 
influenced to any great extent by the fiber 
formation, or direction of corrugations. 


The Human Factor 
in the Paper Industry 


GUY ARTHUR. Chief Engineer 
The Chas. E. Bedaux Company 


The history of the paper industry proves 
decisively that the use of machines and im- 
proved methods does not throw men out 
of work but puts more and more people to 
work. In fact, we are interested in new 


methods or machines only if they will re- 
duce our costs so more paper or board can 
be sold and more people put to work in 
the industry. A pertinent point is made 
on page 4 of Vocational Training for the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, which was pub 
lished in 1933 by the Federal Board for 
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Vocational Education. It states, “The total 
wages paid represent a little less than one- 
fifth of the total cost of the finished prod- 
uct. But the efficiency of the workers is 
the controlling factor in the other four- 
fifths of the cost of production and, there- 
fore, presents an important problem of 
properly training the personnel which justi- 
fies some study, time, effort, and expense 
in its solution. 

It is our feeling that unless the client's 
personnel is trained to carry on the work 
we start the management will receive only 
a fraction of the possible benefits. Also, it 
is well to realize that Bedaux has always 
maintained the policy of having an equitable 
and protective basic wage, paid as long as 
the worker is available for work, including 
lost time. This basic wage scale must be 
well balanced in relation to the various job 
classifications. In other words, two similar 
jobs of equal skill, equal responsibility, 
equal mental effort, and equal working con- 
ditions should be in the same job class. 
Furthermore, two different jobs totaling the 
same as to these four factors should be in 
the same job classification and the jobs of 
one class should bear a definite relation to 
the jobs in the other classes. 

Factors other than straight years of serv- 
ice which should have some bearing on 
seniority are skill, quality, family conditions, 
productivity, attendance, accident record, etc. 

The first step in rewarding our employees 
for performance above normal or standard 
as covered by the job classification base rate 
is to determine what the major factor is for 
each type of work. In some cases, this will 
be machine capacity; in others, quality; in 
others, material control; in others, waste 











elimination; and in others, the utilization 
of labor. 

Like any measuring system, Bedaux has 
a unit of measure which we call a unit or 
standard minute and which may be defined 
as the amount of effective effort that a 
normal man, working at a normal speed, 
and under normal conditions, will put forth 
in one minute. Each unit is made up of 
two component parts; the element of work 
itself and a time rest allowance. 

The number of units required to perform 
a certain operation is called the standard 
for the operation. The product of the 
standard times the production gives the total 
units produced; and, if in turn related to 
the corresponding man hours, gives an in- 
dex of productivity in terms of units per 
hour for an individual operator, group of 
operators, department, or plant. 

In the past, many of our clients used the 
control to encourage the human factor to 
produce a normal day’s work. Today, the 
control is more commonly being used to 
point out to management those places where 
unbalance within groups, material varia- 
tions, equipment limitations, and other fac- 
tors beyond the control of the operators 
does not permit them to produce under 
good conditions with the result that the 
responsibility rests more and more on man- 
agement to correct these losses instead of 
permitting them to remain hidden. 


The Use of Costs 
in Mill Operation 


J. F. HAGENAUER 
’ Consultant 


Periodically, in most mills, an accounting 
summary is drawn, giving in more or less 
detail, an analysis of past operating per- 
formance. In the majority of cases, this 
statement is drawn more or less from an 
accounting and financial viewpoint. The 
statements, however, also contain valuable 
information which should be passed along 
to the superiatendent and technical men in 
the mill. If it can be done, it is preferable 
to prepare such a statement for each pro- 
duction unit, such as the pulp mill, paper 
mill, boiler house and other departments 
requiring detailed study. Particularly valu- 
able, for instance, is an analysis of mainte- 
nance and repair costs. 

Recently I had the opportunity to apply 
this method of procedure in a two-machine 
mill. As a first step, the superintendent 
was supplied each period with a copy of 
the cost analysis showing the variance over 
and under the standard cost established. A 
few weeks later, a still more simplified an- 
alysis of operating costs was submitted for 
the first time at a newly instituted fore- 
men’s meeting and discussed item by item. 

Within four or five months the cost of 
coal per ton of paper produced was re- 
duced approximately 22 per cent, the cost 
of wires and clothing about 21.5 per cent, 
and a considerable reduction was realized 
in the cost of maintenance and repairs. 
These actual dollar and cents savings in 
various cost items were supplementéd by 
increased speed of the machines. Likewise, 
through the co-operation of all men vitally 
interested in the welfare of the mill, it was 
possible to improve furnishes, thereby pro- 
viding an additional saving of between 
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2+ 2 — 4 is simple arithmetic. 


Another easy problem to solve is that of choosing the correct felting. The answer, as proved 


by comparative tests in many mills, is Orr felting. 


Reasons for that answer are twofold. Orr has a complete line of highest quality felting. Orr 
has the ability to grasp your water extraction problem and select the particular felt required 


to solve it. 


Consider these facts when felting costs become a thorn in your side. The Orr representative 


will be glad to offer his assistance. 


THE ORR FELT AND BLANKET COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO 
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$2.50 and $3.00 per ton of finished paper. 

The information found in the cost files 
also provides a basis for study and analysis 
of the merchandising problems of the com- 


pany. 


Budgeting Demand for the 
Purpose of Controlling 
Production 


LOUIS T. STEVENSON, President 
Louis T. Stevenson, Inc. 


Planning production starts with an esti- 
mate or forecast of the demand for the 
product to be made. Demand for a given 
article is determined in its final analysis 
by the wants of individuals. Anticipating 
demand for a particular mill production 
means anticipating the sum of the effective 
demands for its particular products. 

Cyclical and seasonal behavior should al- 
ways be the background for all forecasts. 
The starting point for a long term forecast, 
therefore, is to know where we are in the 
general business cycle and also in the cycle 
of our own particular industry. 

It is the salesmanager's responsibility to 
make up the actual forecast. The aim is to 
forecast the sales of the product for at 
least a year, or over the next seasonal 
“peak” by classes of products. 

It is necessary to recheck this forecast at 
least quarterly. If any major economic dis- 
turbance occurs, the forecast should be re- 
checked and revised at once in the light of 
the new development. 

The primary uses to which a sales fore- 
cast may be put in operating an industrial 
plant may be summarized as follows: 

1—Setting up sales quotas by classes by 

months—further refined into individ- 
ual quotas for territories and for sales- 
men. 

2—Planning of production schedule to 

manufacture at the most efficient rate 
at the best and most economical time 
of the year. 

3—Anticipating financial requirements. 


Scheduling Paper Mill 
Operations 

CHARLES F. MOREAU 

Assistant Sales Manager 

American Tissue Mills 

Scheduling paper mill production is a 
definite part of one of the most important 
functions of management—production con- 
trol. The use of an order register presents 
a very easy and informative method of pre- 
senting the picture of production that is to 
be turned out by the mill. It also is neces- 
sary to have some means, preferably a filing 
system known as a perpetual inventory sys- 
tem, by which complete inventories can be 
booked; and definite forms are required to 
give the production man information as to 
what he has scheduled on machines and 
through the various mill departments. 
There, likewise, are certain peculiar and 

technical functions that must be taken into 
consideration before production can be 
scheduled mechanically. It is necessary at 
all times to obtain the maximum trim that 
a machine can produce. The establishment 
of proper color sequences is another very 
important element in production, as is the 
variation in basic weight. Production should 
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be considered so that the minimum change 
in weight will be attained. 

In passing from the paper machine proper 
to the other machines that are used in fin- 
ishing or completing the product, it is nec- 
essary to consider the proper sizes that will 
give maximum efficiency in operating these 
machines. To provide for shipping and de- 
livery of orders, it is necessary that these 
reach the shipping room at the right time 
and, therefore, the shipping room foreman 
should be provided with information that 
will tell him at what time he is supposed 
to ship orders and also what orders are to 
be used in making up pool cars, less-carload 
shipments, and shipments that will move in 
any other order. In order that all necessary 
supplies be at hand when production is pass- 
ing through a department, the production 
chief will find it necessary to control the 
supply departments. 

Some mills find it necessary to schedule 
their operations over a long period of time 
(six months or a year) to avoid peaks in 
production. 

The advantages to be obtained from a 
centralized production control system and 
from properly scheduling machines in pro- 
duction are very easily seen and realized. A 
minimum amount of inventory is necessary 
to meet customers’ requirements. Accurate 
scheduling will enable executives to pass on 
information to sales department and custom- 
ers as to when orders will be available and 
also when customers’ requirements can be 
manufactured. Correct scheduling will pro- 
vide the labor relations department with in- 
formation as to how large a personnel is 
necessary to carry out operations over a 
definite period. A very important result of 
correct scheduling will be information to 
the purchasing department that will enable 
it to purchase in the most economical man- 
ner and at the same time carry the raw 
materials inventory at a minimum level. 


Standards in Their Relation 
to Production Control 

SANFORD E. THOMPSON. President 
The Thompson & Lichtnmer Company, Inc. 

Standards in a paper or pulp mill in- 
clude, among others: inventory require- 
ments; standards of acceptance of raw ma- 
terial; quality standards required in process 
and in product; and process standards for 
machine and hand operations, including in- 
spection, and standards of productivity in 
times of performing hand and machine oper- 
ations. The tie-in of raw materials with 
production control lies chiefly in the mainte- 
nance of volume of inventory of the re- 
quired specifications for each item to satisfy 
the demand for the kinds of paper to be 
made. In the purchase of pulp, the con- 
trol in the laboratory must include not 
merely a system of routine tests but a defi- 
nite knowledge of the actions of different 
ingredients in the make-up of different 
papers. The quality standards of greatest 
importance, both in making and finishing, 
are the customer requirements. 

Standard methods of processing in paper 
and pulp mills, both in making and finish- 
ing, are of far-reaching significance and 
cover a multitude of types of operation. In 
a sulphite mill there must be standard meth- 
ods of treatment and inspection of the 





wood, standard methods of chipping, stand- 
ard methods of making acid, standard meth- 
ods of treating the cooked pulp, and stand- 
ard methods of test. Even groundwood 
must have its standard requirements such as 
freeness of the groundwood slush. In the 
papermaking division of a paper mill stand- 
ard methods involve practically all of the 
operations from the start of the process to 
the paper at the end of the machines—not, 
however, as “cut-and-dried” procedure. 

In the establishment of standards of pro- 
ductivity in finishing, two methods have 
been found to give satisfactory results— 
time studies and past records. In depart- 
ments such as yard work, shipping, moving, 
and other indirect labor, the work may be 
controlled most effectively by a series of 
flexible indirect labor budgets. 

When it is appreciated that by intelligent 
use of standards, production costs can be 
reduced from 15 to 30 per cent, uniformity 
of quality appreciably increased, and opera- 
tives benefited, the failure to take advantage 
of such opportunities appears to be inex- 
cusable. 

In paper mills, except in the larger and 
best organized plants, there is little uni- 
formity of procedure in production control. 
Thus the function of planning sequence of 
orders is variously performed in the differ- 
ent plants by the vice president, manager, 
production manager, superintendent, produc- 
tion man, planning department, order de- 
partment, order clerk, sales department, 
committee of department heads, or by com- 
binations of these various officials. This 
variation in procedure does not necessarily 
imply improper organization, because, espe- 
cially in a paper mill, the allocation of 
duties to personnel is a matter to be adapted 
to requirements of each individual plant but 
we have found that this variety does actu- 
ally represent loose organization in many 
cases. 

In the control of production, it is essen- 
tial not only to establish standards and to 
establish their relation to production con- 
trol, but to insure their enforcement by the 
operating forces. j 

A production schedule should not be 
looked upon as something sacred and un- 
breakable but simply as a tentative plan of 
operation carefully planned out in accord- 
ance with the latest available information 
as to demand. It should be considered sub- 
ject to revision just as often as desired in 
the light of later information. Used in this 
flexible fashion, it becomes a servant of 
management. Used as an inflexible sched- 
ule, it becomes a task master. 


A Preliminary Report of 
Investigations Concerning 
the Use of Swamp Black 


The swamp black gum (Nyssa biflora) of 
the southeastern United States is a pulp- 
wood that has found limited use in soda, 
sulphate, sulphite, mechanical and semi- 
chemical processes. The wood is diffuse 
1Technical Director, Herty Foundation Labora- 


tory. 
2Plant Manager, Herty Foundation Laboratory. 
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1500 Pound Gate and Check Valve Installation 


For 1500 or 2500 Pounds Pressure 


Even when operating pressures on steel valves 
were limited years ago, Powell Valves were the 
accepted standard because of their economy in 
operation. Today, with pressures as high as 
2500 pounds at 900 deg. F., Powell Valves are 


still the choice of 
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porous. Its fibers are from 1.3 to 2.3 mm. 


long. The holocellulose content of ex- 
tracted wood is 72 per cent. 

Pulping was carried out in a 60 cu. ft. 
alloy steel digester equipped for both di- 
rect and indirect heating. Steaming was 
direct to maximum pressure, indirect there- 
after; and cooks were blown at 40-50 lb. 
pressure. The bleaching equipment con- 
sisted of a 50-lb. rubber-lined chlorinator 
(Hooker) and a 250-lb. tile-lined beater. 
Chlorinated pulps are washed in a blow- 
pit; caustic extracted and bleached pulps 
were washed in the beater. Papers were 
made on a Pusey & Jones machine operating 
with a 31 in. x 33 ft. fourdrinier wire and 
nine 2 ft. dryers. Speed was limited by the 
drying capacity to about 45 f.p.m. 

The gum sulphate pulps formed well at 
relatively high freenesses, making possible 
tightly closed sheets with a minimum of 
cutting and refining action. Pulps suitable 
for bond papers were made with 16 per cent 
active alkali in cooking times of 2 to 314 
hours. Yields were 48-50 per cent. Bleach- 
ing consumed 3 to 6 per cent chlorine in 
three or four stages. Sheets, 20 substance, 
tested approximately 35-45 pts. Mullen, 65- 
95 grams tear, and 400-1500 double folds. 


Cylinder Machine 
Head-Boxes 
P. H. GOLDSMITH 
Pusey & Jones Corporation 

Cylinder machine head-boxes have re- 
mained in a very crude state of develop- 
ment. Their two-fold purpose is to furnish 
a steady head for feeding the vat and to 
remove entrained air. Mixing is inconsistent 
with these two main functions and should 
be accomplished separately. Most head- 
boxes today are so faulty in design that 
they fail completely to accomplish their 
functions. This results in serious operating 
losses. 

If the elements of this problem are kept 
clearly in mind, it is not difficult to arrive 
at a logical and proper solution. A con- 
ical “up-flow” head-box performs its func- 
tions efficiently. This box consists of an 
inner and outer cone. The circular area at 
the top of the inner cone is equal to the 
annular area between it and the outer cone 
The flow is upward in the inner cone. The 
usual height of the free liquid surface is 
such that the area of flow across the top 
of the inner cone is equal both to the cir- 
cular area of the upward flow and the 
annular area of the downward flow. The 
entire top of the inner cone forms a cir- 
cular dam or baffle. The underfeed pipe 
connects to the bottom of the outer cone. 

The quiescent surface and the initial flow 
velocity of downward flow prevent air en- 
trainment. There is neither turbulence or 
dead space to segregate the stock. Its uni- 
formity of dispersion is maintained. 

Thorough mixing is necessary to produce 
a uniform sheet of equal weight in all 
directions. Good mixing requires the uni- 
form and intimate interchange of small 
parts of the substances to be mixed. One 
way in which this can be done is to join 
separate elements of flow at a point where 
their cross-sectional areas are small and 
their velocities high. This method is em- 
ployed in the constricted area type of flow 
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mixer, the constricted area being contained 
for a sufficient length to permit complete 
mixing before it is again gradually in- 
creased. This constricted length also sup- 
presses the sidewise velocity of the branch 
flow which might otherwise throw the 
branch flow toward the side opposite to 
that of its admission. 

As previously stated, the mixing opera- 
tion should be accomplished ahead of the 
head-box. The constricted area type of flow 
mixer is placed in the line supplying the 
head-box. 


Note: Steps have been taken for the full protec- 
tion of all devices mentioned in this paper. 


“The Effect of Hydration 


Upon the Rafe of Drying 
of Paper Sheets 


J. G. L. CAULFIELD,’ L. C. JENESS.” and 
H. G. MACKLEM* 


A series of samples of commercial 
bleached sulphite pulp was prepared, the 
freeness of which, as measured by means 
of a Williams standard apparatus, varied 
between 15 and 1380. Sheets were formed 
so that dry weights were as nearly as pos- 
sible equal, and were pressed to an approxi- 
mately equal water content. They were then 
dried under constant conditions of tempera- 
ture, humidity and air circulation, using an 
oven with a balance so mounted that weigh- 


1Assistant Professor of Pulp and Paper Technol- 
ogy, University of Maine. 

2Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 
University of Maine. 

3Department of Pulp and Paper Technology, 

University of Maine. 











ings could be made without disturbing oven 
or sample. Time was taken at definite 
weight intervals until the sample showed 
no further decrease in weight. 

The data obtained in the test was plotted 
as time versus free moisture content and 
the curves examined for breaks in drying 
rate in order to fix the free moisture con- 
tents at which two critical points occurred. 
To verify the determination of these points, 
the same data was plotted as rate, in terms 
of grams of water removed per minute, 
against free moisture. 

While the exact relationships revealed 
by this study could not be expected to 
apply to conditions other than those main- 
tained in this particular set of tests, it 
seems not unlikely that some. similar cor- 
relation exists for any given drying condi- 
tion. In any case, it appears that hydration 
constitutes a variable of some importance 
in the drying operation, and that its influ- 
ence is capable of being predicted for a 
given set of drying conditions. 


Processing Equipment 
Materials in Kraft Mills 
JAMES A. LEE. Managing Editor 

Chemical and Metallurgical Eng'neering 

The Materials of Construction Commit- 
tee of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry presents its second re- 
port covering practical experience with ma- 
terials used for processing equipment in 
kraft pulp mills. Twenty-five mills very 
kindly co-operated with the committee by 
supplying the information which is sum- 
marized in this report. 

The mills report a life to date of five 
to twenty-five years for digester shells or 
an average of fifteen years. Diffusers and 
wash pans are reported to have lasted to 
date three to thirty years, the average life 
being sixteen years. Eight mills reported 
satisfactory results with ordinary steel dif- 
fuser bottoms; only one reply gave an actual 
life for stzel which was six years. One mill 
reported satisfactory experience with Monel 
diffuser bottoms, but did not indicate the 
probable life of this material. Fourteen 
mills reported that they did not require 
materials other than ordinary iron and steel 
to prevent corrosion at the steam and liquor 
inlets and outlets on digesters. Twelve out 
of sixteen mills report corrosion trouble 
with digester sleeves. 

There has been considerable variation in 
experience with the life of tubes in indirect 
heaters. Eight mills have had corrosion or 
erosion experience with digester circulating 
pumps—the 18-8 stainless steels have been 
found by eleven mills to be the best mate- 
rials to use in preventing the trouble. 

The packings that have been found to 
give satisfactory service in pumps handling 
hot alkaline liquors are as follows: For 
centrifugal pumps—Anchor No. 317; Cut- 
no, Palmetto; Garlock Nos. 117, 150, 230; 
Crandall 147; U. S. Packing No. 101; 
graphitized asbestos and graphitized flax. 
For reciprocating pumps—Garlock No. 234 
and Cutno. 

The 18-8 stainless steels easily won the 
vote as the type of material best suited to 
resist corrosion in evaporator tubes. In the 
washing of kraft pulp on vacuum filters, 
thirteen mills report Monel metal best 
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suited for the wire cloth; six prefer 18-8 
stainless steel; while one considers nickel 
wire best for the purpose. 

Seventeen mills are using steel tanks for 
slaking lime (two of these are lined with 
concrete), two are using cast iron, one pre- 
fers tile, while another employs red brick 
and cement. 

On the basis of popularity, soapstone and 
chrome refractories for refractory linings of 
smelter furnaces are about evenly divided. 
Ten mills report satisfactory results with 
water jacketed furnace bodies. 

Three mills are using chlorinated rubber 
base paints for protection in the bleach 
plant. 

Pipe used for handling cooking liquor, 
black liquor, milk-of-lime, and green liquor 
is made from steel, wrought iron or cast 
iron. One mill is experimenting with 
cement-lined pipe. 


Points to Be Considered 


in the Operation of a 
Lime Recovery Plant 
M. B. MOUNT 
Mount Chemical Company 

Lime recovery is now generally accepted 
in soda and sulphate mills as more or less 
standard practice, and it is usually pro- 
vided for in the design of a new mill. 

The papermaker wants a lime that will 
settle quickly when used in causticizing and 
in the preparation of bleach liquor. A care- 
fully prepared reburned lime will contrib- 
ute to better caustic plant operation irre- 
spective of the economics that may be 
involved in its recovery. 

Theoretically, the moisture content of the 
filter cake as discharged into the recovery 
kiln should be as low as possible. The 
minimum practicable with present equip- 
ment apparently is a little under 35 per 
cent. 

The function of vacuum in the operation 
of lime sludge filters has often been ques- 
tioned but no one seems to have determined 
its exact status. It is believed that the de- 
gree of vacuum which is attained within the 
filter system depends on the velocity of air 
flow through the cake and it is also held 
that this velocity is a function of area and 
volume. The thickness and the porosity of 
the filter cake naturally are important fac- 
tors in this equation. 

If the presence of alkali in the kiln 
charge is beneficial, why do commercial 
manufacturers of lime not add soda ash or 
sodium sulphate to the raw limestone which 
they charge into their kilns? 

The locality of the mill and the avail- 
ability of fuels of different types inevitably 
will govern the selection of fuel that should 
be used in firing a rotary lime reburning 
kiln. In general, it may be said that the 
choice should be-made in the following or- 
der: producer gas, oil, natural gas, and 
pulverized coal. 

Is it worth while to attempt to use in the 
process the dust that accumulates in the 
dust chamber at the feed end of the recov- 
ery kiln? 

It is much easier to prevent the formation 
of rings than it is to get rid of them once 
they have formed. The only effective way 
that I have noted to get rid of a well-de- 
veloped ring is to shut down the kiln, allow 
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A YALE STORY OF SAFETY 


Release Check’s quality manu- 
facture, there is the highly 
precisioned automotive type 
piston ring. 

With this check on the job 
the load is never dropped—~ 
It’s gradually lowered! 


That’s what happens every 
time a load is lowered on a 
Yale Hand Lift Truck—Check 
and Double Check! For the 
Yale Release Check has a con- 
centrated cushioning action 
that makes it doubly efficient 
—a safety factor that always 
protects load, truck, operator 
and floor. 


In order to make this check 
as perfect as possible, Yale 
engineers have considered 
every mechanical factor. That's 
why it’s placed in the center of 
the truck where load strains 
are uniformly balanced—and 
is protected from injury by a 
heavy channel! cross member. 


It also features a high car- 
bon ground piston rod guided 
in a bronze bushing. This is one 
piston rod which will not 
buckle! In addition, there is an 
extra capacity oil reservoir 
with an automatic oil seal that 
prevents leakage. Once the oil 
is in, it stays there. And as a 
final indicator of the Yale 

























RED STREAK 
Wide Frame Model 
Single Stroke Hand 
Lift Truck. Capacity 
3500 and 5000 Ibs 


K MODEL 
Multiple Lift Hand 
Lift Truck. Capacity 
3500 and 5000 lbs. 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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it to cool, and then put a crew of men into 
it with picks, bars, and shovels. This method 
means a loss of production for a period of 
two or three days. 


W. H. KRASKE, Sulphite Superin’ 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 
The purpose of this article is to point out 

the various factors that influence the blow- 
ing of sulphite digesters. Statistics and data 
given refer to five digesters located in one 
digester building, operated together, and re- 
ceiving the same quality of wood, steam, 
chemicals and operating supervision. In- 
creased steaming rate near the end of cook- 
ing cycle, steeper digester cones, and use of 
dry wood were aids to blowing digesters 
clean; however, the most important factors 
were the use of large blow valves and bot- 
tom fittings. Likewise, the ease of handling, 
blowing clean, and better circulation are 
particular advantages gained by use of the 
large diameter digester (based on observa- 
tion of two digesters—one, 16 ft. by 52 ft.; 
the other 12 ft. by 52 ft.). 


Chipper Operation 
in Sulphite Mills 
VANCE P. EDWARDES 
International Paper Company 


Sawdust produced varies directly with 
chipper speed. Percentage of chips of the 
desired size increases with decreasing speed. 
Sharpness of knives has a very important 
bearing on sawdust production and on pow- 
er. The angle of the cutting edge of the 
knife is of but slight importance for the 
two angles investigated. Rather than filing 
knives every two hours and changing every 
four hours, knives should be filed every 
hour and changed every two hours. 


D. C. PORTER. Sulphite Superintendent 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Indirect cooking with forced circulation 
and chip packing is becoming a very perti- 
nent subject for consideration by sulphite 
mill operators when pressed for increased 
production, decreased costs or better qual- 
ity. This paper will be confined to operat- 
ing experiences during the past seven years 
and recent refinements in operating pro- 
cedure. 

The first difficulty that was encountered 
and which proved to be most baffling and 
annoying was the formation of scale in the 
circulating piping and tubular heaters. A 
thorough study of the problem finally indi- 
cated that the cause of the scale usually 
arises in the acid plant, either because of 
faulty equipment or poor operation and not 
because of any weakness in the circulating 
system itself. 

During experimentation with a chip pack- 
er, another source of trouble was uncov- 
ered, that of blowing digesters clean. A 
protracted study of this problem was com- 
pleted and the conclusion drawn that if 
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there is no inherent fault in the design of 
the digesters or blow piping, the amount 
of wood charged and the method of pack- 
ing are the only factors effecting their blow- 
ing clean. In other words, if there had 
been no previous blowing troubles with 
normal chip filling, the proper use of a 
chip packer does not bring up new problems. 

The time of rise to maximum temperature 
has been found to be very important as far 
as pulp screenings and steam consumption 
are concerned. The optimum time to maxi- 
mum temperature appears to be 3% to 4 
hours, as at that point the rejections are 
kept at a minimum with a reasonable quan- 
tity of steam being used. 

Experience with semi-automatic control- 
lers produced the firm conviction that to 
gain and maintain desired uniformity from 
cook to cook, new and better instruments 
would have to be used. In conjunction with 
some of the instrument manufacturers, new 
time cycle temperature controllers were de- 
veloped and tried on our digesters. 

At the same time that the importance of 
exact duplication of temperature schedule 
was recognized, it also became apparent that 
instrument control on the pressure sched- 
ule was needed. During the next year, we 
expect to install a proportioning controller 
to give an exact control over the ratio of 
raw acid to relief gas and obtain the uni- 
formity of acid strength we think is neces- 
sary. 

One peculiarity of the circulating sys- 
tems, which every operator of them has 
encountered, is the dropping off of the 
power input to the circulating pump motor 
during the blow-down period of the cook, 
indicating a lowering of the liquor circulat- 
ing rate. At the present time, we are ex- 
perimenting with a new type pressure sched- 
ule which promises to aid us in maintaining 
full circulation rate to the end of the cook. 

During the seven-year period, production 
has been increased from 92 tons per day 
with 914 hour cooking to 114 tons per day 
with 934 hour cooking, because production 
per cook has increased from 7.2 to 9.2 
tons; sulphur has been reduced from 290 
pounds per ton of pulp to 220 pounds, and 
lime from 165 pounds to 143 pounds per 
ton; steam consumption has dropped from 
5,400 to 4,200 pounds per ton of pulp; 
there has been an 8 per cent increase in 
yield of pulp per unit of wood; pop and 
fold have been increased 12 per cent over 
the strength of direct cooked pulp and uni- 
formity has been infinitely better; and in 
the direct cooks, the variation in chlorine 
requirement for bleaching varied as high as 
100 per cent from cook to cook, whereas 
with the circulated cooks the chlorine re- 
quirement does not vary more than a plus 
or minus 6 per cent from the average. 


Controls of the Indirect 
Method of Sulphife Pulping 


A. H. STANTON, Manager, 
Pulp & Paper Sales Department 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Company 
In this discussion we are to deal with 
automatic time cycle temperature and pres- 
sure control for the indirect method of sul- 
phite cooking, and the proper removal of 
the condensate from the heat exchanger for 
return to the boilers. Simultaneously with 








the operation of the time cycle temperature 
controller governing the heat input to the 
exchanger, a time cycle pressure controller 
operates the relief of the digester, maintain- 
ing the digester at a predetermined pressure 
value. This control continues in operation 
after the high pressure steam has been shut 
off and through the blow-down. The third 
item of control is the condensate controller 
which controls the condensate level of the 
heat exchanger at a definite point by oper- 
ating a control valve in the condensate line 
back to the boilers. 

With this control, the time of cooking, 
regardless of variations in acid strengths, 
is constant; the accurate spacing of digester 
cooks results in a more evenly distributed 
load on the gas recovery system; and having 
determined the actual temperature curve, it 
is possible to successfully duplicate and thus 
insure more uniform pulp. 


by the Use of Chip Packers 
E. L. LAMB 
Oxford Paper Company 


Most sulphite mill operators recognize 
that it is most desirable to use cooking acid 
of constant, relatively high free SO2 con- 
centrations at all periods of the year, but the 
warm water used for acid making prevents 
this in many plants, and this situation is 
aggravated by the use of chip packers. An 
analysis of one acid plant which uses milk- 
of-lime in Barker towers showed that chang- 
ing the tower packing, increasing the com- 
bustion chamber volume and cooling the 
water used for acid making to 10 deg. C. 
with an evaporative type cooler were the 
economical moves to insure acid of 6 per 
cent total SO2 at all seasons, and experi- 
ence confirmed this estimate reasonably well. 


Indirect Digester 
Heating Survey 


PELL W. FOSTER, JR.. Manager 
Industrial Division 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 
Although some pulp mills used indirect 
heating of digesters as much as 12 or 15 
years back, the industry has never had an 
opportunity to judge the relative merits of 
indirect heating and direct heating by a sys- 
tematic review of actual results obtained 
with the indirect method. During the past 
year, the TAPPI subcommittee on heat utili- 
zation in chemical processes sent question- 
naires to all pulp mills using indirect cook- 
ing and has collected valuable information 
on the details of the systems used and the 
results obtained. 
From a study of the questionnaires on in- 
direct heating systems in sulphate and soda 
pulp mills, the following conclusions may 
be drawn: 
1—The systems on the whole operate sat- 
isfactorily and worthwhile returns on 
investments are being realized. 

2—Good liquor circulation is essential in 
order to thoroughly and uniformly 
cook all the chips. 

3—Materials of fabrication, particularly 

in sulphate mills, should be as fol- 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St.Louis ; 
National-Boston Lead Co., Boston; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadel- 
phia; National Lead & Oil Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Georgia Lead Works, Atlanta; 
The Canada Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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Thud! Down comes the mallet. A sheet of 
Tellurium Lead is being bent over the 
top of an acid tank. 


Down comes the mallet again — and 
again. And each succeeding blow makes 
the Tellurium Lead at that turn-over 
point not weaker — but stronger. This 
lead develops increased toughness under 
stress. It work-hardens. 


Rolling and stretching have the same 
effect on Tellurium Lead as hammering. 
And where vibration occurs, this capacity 
to develop latent strength minimizes 
buckling and creeping. When heat 
changes are frequent, Tellurium Lead 
gives improved resistance to fracture. 


The other outstanding advantage of 
Tellurium Lead is this: It gives increased 
resistance to sulphuric and other corro- 
sive acids, even at temperatures that ap- 
proach the melting point of the metal. In 
plant after plant, it has prolonged the 


... BECAUSE 
TELLURIUM LEAD 
“‘WORK-HARDENS” 





useful life of equipment...and reduced 
the number of shut-downs for repairs. 


Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is 
time-tried St. Joe chemical lead alloyed 
with a small quantity of tellurium. It 
gives the advantages of this well-known 
chemical lead plus important new ones. 
Yet now, it costs only a fraction of a cent 
more per pound than chemical lead. 
Available in sheets, pipe and coils. For 
further facts, write to nearest branch. 


Typical User Reports 


“I wish to say that your Tellurium Lead pipe has 
proved all you claimed. It is easy to weld and 
easy to flange. Also the flanges stand up a good 
deal better than ordinary lead as they seem to 
actually become stronger at the turn-over point.” 


Another company writes: “We lined one of 
our tubs with your Tellurium sheet lead. After 
eight months, the lining shows very little if any 
corrosion due to the action of the 10% boiling 
sulphuric acid. It promises to have a much longer 
useful life than the lead previously used,” 


TELLURIUM LEAD 
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NEVER STAYS ANSWERED 


“How can we make Hammermill papers better?” 

Every minute, every hour, every day, that’s the question 
in the minds of the men on the research staff of the Ham- 
mermill Laboratories. 

These men, scientifically trained, conduct a constant 
search for better methods, better materials. Their goal is 
always to find ways to manufacture papers that will serve 
printer and user with the greatest satisfaction. 

But when they do find the answer to a particular 
problem, the question remains, for no standard, no method, 
no formula, no equipment, is ever considered “final” at 


Hammermill. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY * ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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lows: tubes, 18 per cent chromium, 8 
per cent nickel; tube sheets, 18 per 
cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel; 
heads, cast steel. 

4—All systems reported are of the same 
general type with center suction and 
top and bottom liquor distribution. 

5—Steam supplied to the heaters should 
be desuperheated. 

6—Most mills are not troubled by scale. 

7—Direct steaming is not essential. 


In the case of sulphite mills, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn: 
1—Corrosion problems due to improper 
material have been greatly reduced 
since the advent of stainless steel ma- 
terial with molybdenum content. 
2—Heating systems on the whole are 
worth the investment. 
3—Where a hard scale is formed, a care- 
ful check should be made of the water 
used for liquor manufacture and the 
liquor storage tanks and supply sys- 
tem should be kept as free of air as 
possible. 
4—Direct steaming appears to be good 
practice to loosen up the pulp before 
blowing. 
5—Care should be taken not to pack the 
chips too solidly. 
The committee plans to continue gather- 
ing information during the coming year and 
will report again at the next annual meet- 


ing. 


Pliolite—A Coating 

Material for Paper 

H. R. THIES. Assistant Manager, Research 
and New Products Development Dept. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 

In manufacturing Pliolite, it has been 
found necessary to use, as a starting mate- 
rial, a very high grade of low protem con- 
tent rubber. This rubber is put into solution 
in a solvent and when this is accomplished 
the characteristic heavy, viscous, non-drying 
cement is made. This rubber cement then 
is placed in a jacketed reactor equipped 
with a reflux and is heated for a period of 
time with a catalyst. During this heating 
period an enormous reduction in the viscos- 
ity of the solution is experienced and a 
physical change is effected from the usual 
rubber into the resinous state. The resin is 
recovered from the solvent as a finely di- 
vided powder. This powder is vacuum 
dried and is known commercially as Pliolite 
resin powder. 

If admixtures of Pliolite and wax are de- 
sired, where wax is to predominate, it has 
been found that the Pliolite resin powder 
very readily dissolves in most of the com- 
mon waxes by the process of heating the 
wax and adding the unmilled resin. 

In making up a typical paper coating, 
the proper solvent is selected to give the 
desired drying time and viscosity. Next a 
solution of Pliolite in this solvent is made 
together with the required plasticizing 


agents and other specific modifying ingredi- 
ents. Then this solution is applied to the 
surface of the paper by any one of the 
well-known methods involving coating the 
paper and removal of the solvent. 
Commercially, Pliolite has no difficulty in 
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giving heat seal anchorages which are suf- 
ficiently strong to tear the paper upon which 
the coating is applied. In the Pliolite coat- 
ings, the degree of heat seal is dependent 
upon the temperature at which the seal is 
made, the higher the temperature, the 
tighter the seal. 

Production experience as well as labora- 
tory examination has shown that films of 
Pliolite deposited on a paper of a thickness 
no greater than 0.0001 in. have maintained 
their moisture vaporproofness at a constant 
rate over a period of two and a half years. 
Data is available both from our laboratories 
and from the laboratories of consumers 
showing that the efficiency of a Pliolite 
coating based on the weight necessary to 
accomplish a given moisture vapor transfer 
rate is the highest of any of the well- 
known coatings deposited from solution. 

The second field open to the utilization 
of Pliolite resins is in the field of hot melt 
coatings. The most widely used mixtures 
in this field are mixtures of Pliolite resin 
unmilled with various waxes. These mix- 
tures are familiarly known to the trade as 
Pliowax. It has been found that the addi- 
tion of Pliolite to waxes, such as paraffin 
wax and ceresin, materially increases the 
toughness of the wax, improves its gloss 
and to a very great degree materially 
strengthens the heat seal obtained when 
films of these mixtures are compared with 
films of the wax alone. 

It is felt that each type of coating has its 
particular function to perform. When highly 
moisture-proof, strongly heat sealing, trans- 
parent and glossy coatings are desired, a 
coating from solution is indicated. Where 
transparency is not a factor and some gloss 
or heat seal strength can be sacrificed, the 
Pliowax type of coating can be employed, 
applied either as a hot melt or from solu- 
tion. 


Thermoplastic Coatings— 
A New Approach to 
Decorative Paper 
J. H. LONG 
PMC Division. Synthetics Department 
Hercules Powder Company 

To those unfamiliar with the lacquering 
of paper, it may be pointed out that the 
coating composition consists of a film-form- 
ing agent compounded with one or more 
film-modifying ingredients dispersed in a 
suitable volatile solvent. The present paper 
deals with some of the problems encoun- 
tered in completely dispensing with the use 
of volatile solvent as an ingredient of the 
coating mix. 

It will be recognized that if volatile sol- 
vent is not used in the lacquer formulation, 
then some other means must be found for 
reducing the viscosity of the solids so that 
they can be applied to the paper as a con- 
tinuous coating. High temperature is such 
a means. The machine which was finally 
developed by its manufacturer and which 
has been used in this development was 
found capable of satisfactory coating com- 
positions at 165 deg. C., having a viscosity 
of 1-2 sec. (Saybolt-Furol at 165 deg. C.). 

The most widely used cellulose deriva- 
tives in surface coatings are cellulose nitrate, 
cellulose acetate, and ethyl cellulose—ethy! 











cellulose being the most suitable for appli- 
cation to paper by thermoplastic means. 
Ethyl cellulose, alone, cannot be applied to 
paper at 165 deg. C. since it begins to 
soften at 110 deg. C. but does not melt 
until a temperature of 200 deg. C. is 
reached. It, therefore, is necessary that its 
viscosity be reduced, and this, of course, 
can be done by utilizing film-modifying 
resins and plasticizers as non-volatile sol. 
vents. 

The number of resins which are suitable 
for thermoplastic application to paper, either 
alone or with other ingredients, is limited 
because of the requirement of heat sta- 
bility. Certain of the Petrex resins, as well 
as pure hydrocarbon resins, meet the re- 
quirements and, as would be expected, im- 
part a highly desirable gloss and hardness 
to the film of coating solids. 

Hot melt coated papers which are of the 
extremely high-gloss, non-blocking, and 
scuff-resistant type are not moisture-vapor 
resistant enough to be classified as moisture- 
vaporproof. Very low transmission con- 
stants are obtained when the tests are run 
over uncreased areas, but due to insufficient 
flexibility, the film of coating is permeable 
to water vapor transmission at the heavily 
creased area. 

The future importance of coating with 
thermoplastic compositions must rest on the 
further investigation of those requirements, 
both technical and economic, which must be 
satisfied for specific cases in the broad and 
general field of decorative and protective 


papers. 


Dry Coating of Paper 
J. C. PULLMAN, Research Chemist 
Bert C. Miller. Inc. 


Some years ago B. C. Miller conceived 
the idea of melting the solids content of 
lacquer and applying it to paper in its 
molten state as a method of eliminating the 
use of the solvent vehicle. But, as the 
lacquer base, which is generally nitro-cellu- 
lose, was not susceptible to melting, he 
began a research for other compositions 
which would have the finished characteris- 
tics of lacquer, yet could be heated and 
applied while hot. 

The process is protected by several issued 
patents while several other patent applica- 
tions are pending. 

A logical base from which to find the 
coating material was found in the synthetic 
resin groups, such as alkyd, hydrocarbon, 
phenolic, etc. To obtain a flexible coating 
on the paper, the resins were modified by 
the use of plasticizers, such as cellulose 
ethers, vinyl polymers, and polymerized 
hydrocarbons of the synthetic rubber type. 
To further increase the pliability, phthalate 
or similar esters were used. 

The specially designed machines for ap- 
plying dry coating are most simple in oper- 
ation and compact in size. They will apply 
coatings on either one or both sides in a 
single operation. 

The outstanding quality of dry coating is 
the brilliance and gloss which it imparts to 
any base paper stock. When this new coat- 
ing is applied over printing, there is no 
bleeding of the inks. Another feature of 
dry coating is the effect produced by the 
addition of pigments in the applied coating 
(titanium dioxide will render the coating 
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HAT 1S about the performance of a Hamil- 
pee Felt under average paper mill opera- 
tion. From New York to Wake Island in the 
Pacific Ocean with the gruelling grind of the 
squeeze rolls every inch of the way. Literally 
removing tons of water from the web and saving 
a fortune in steam at the dryer rolls, Hamilton 
Felts must be good. e And they are good — as 


‘MONTH AT HIGH SPEED! 
















good as eighty years of experience and access 
to the world’s finest raw materials can make 
then. Long fibered fleeces, soft as silk and very 
absorbent, graded, blended, cleaned, carded, 
woven, shrunk, fulled, finished and humidified 
—and inspected at every step of the process. 
No wonder Hamilton Felts outperform and out- 
last others. We manufacture them that way. 


From the finest tissues to the heaviest board, there is a Hamilton 


Felt that does your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


e Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 .- 


Hamilton Felts 
i are marked by 
i two blue lines 
full width of 
| the felt and by 
one shorter blue 
line midway 
between them. 
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Opaque and white). Dry coating can be 
made resistant to grease and oils. It also 
can be made resistant to moisture. 

The chief advantage of dry coating over 
lacquered or other solvent-applied coatings 
is its ease of application to almost any 
base paper and at an appreciably lowered 
cost of production. 


Chemical Stack Losses 
and Their Recovery in 
the Soda Process 
RAY P. WHITNEY! and 
J. EDWARD VIVIAN- 

This paper presents the results of a test 
to determine the chemical stack losses from 
a Babcock and Wilcox-Tomlinson recovery 
furnace operating on black liquor from a 
105-ton soda pulp mill, and the effectiveness 
of a Cottrell precipitator in recovering the 
dust carried out of the furnace. 

The dust content of the flue gas was de- 
termined at a point between the furnace 
and the precipitator and at the discharge 
f.om the precipitator. Measured samples of 
flue gas were withdrawn, and the dust was 
absorbed in water, using finely woven cloth 
bags to disperse the gas stream. Sampling 
traverses were made and the gas was with- 
drawn at duct velocity. The duct velocity 
and the total flue gas flow were determined 
by means of pitot tubes. 

The results indicated that the dust leav- 
ing the furnace and entering the Cottrell 
amounted to 304 pounds of sodium car- 
bonate per hour, equivalent to 40 pounds of 
NagO per ton of pulp, or 4.4 per cent of 
the chemical input to the furnace. Losses 
from the Cottrell were 39 pounds of sodium 
carbonate per hour, or 5.2 pounds of NagO 
per ton of pulp, amounting to 0.57 per 
cent of the chemical input. The precipitator, 
therefore, was found to remove 87 per cent 
of the carbonate which entered. The valuc 
of the recovered dust was $57 per day. 
1School of Chemical Engineering Practice, Massa 


chusetts Institute of Techno!ogy. 
2M. I. T. Prac:ice School 


A Study of the Odors 
Generated in the 


Manufacture of Kraft Paper 
H. C. DUDLEY! and J. M. DALLAVALLE- 

There are three types of obnoxious odors 
due to processes being carried on in the 
plant studied, namely: (1) hydrogen sul- 
phide, (2) volatile organic sulphur com- 
pounds, and (3) chemical smoke containing 
sodium sulphate, sodium sulphide, traces 
of HS, and quantities of carbon and or- 
ganic materials. In evaluating the sources 
of the odors and their contribution to the 
general disagreeable conditions which arise 
downwind from the plant due to them, it 
may be stated that (1) the amount of He2S 
which is released from the plant is relatively 
small and may be considered of no conse- 
quence in causing any odor except at the 
point of origin in certain buildings; (2) 
the odor produced by the release of organic 
sulphur vapors from the pulp digesters and 


1Associate Chemist, Division of Industrial Hy- 
giene, National Institute of Health, U. S 
Public Health Service, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C 

2Past Assistant Sanitary Engineer, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 
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the vapors from the turpentine condensers 
is very disagreeable at the point of release; 
however, the quantity of such vapo.s prob- 
ably is not sufficient to cause marked odors 
under normal operating conditions at any 
great distance from the plant; and (3) the 
greatest and, it seems probable, the only 
major contributing factor to the obnoxious 
conditions arising from the operations of 
the plant within a mile or more is due to 
the vast quantities of materials which are 
blown out of the stacks. In a mill making 
300 tons of kraft paper a day, this smoke 
is estimated to contain, under normal oper- 
ating conditions, 18,000 pounds of sodium 
sulphate per 24 hours. In addition to this 
quantity of material, there is much carbon, 
partially carbonized organic matter, as well 
as a mixture of somewhat volatile oils. This 
smoke is of rather low temperature and 
soon reaches the ground, being spread over 
an area of several square miles. The pe- 
culiar sweetish and somewhat sickening 
odor seems to be due to the organic con- 
stituents. 

In the determination of the concentration 
of hydrogen sulphide, a standard M. S. A. 
hydrogen sulphide detector was used. It 
was necessary, in collecting the material 
which causes the marked and ill-smelling 
odor at and near the turpentine condenser, 
to freeze out the volatile constituents of the 
gases issuing from the turpentine condenser 
vents—-the gases were drawn from a vent 
stack through a calcium chloride tube, 
thence through a condenser tube which was 
cooled by CO snow. 

In order to obtain samples of the stack 





gases, a one-liter wide-tnouth bottle was 
fitted with a two-hole rubber stopper. In 
this stopper were attached glass tubes. By 
attaching one of the tubes to a water suc- 
tion pump and drawing the stack gases 
through this bottle, flushing out all resi- 
dual air, a sample of the stack gases was 
obtained. 

Heretofore, many individuals have been 
misled by statements that the odors of this 
type of plant were due entirely to mercap- 
tans. This misunderstanding may be caused 
by some persons classing all organic sul- 
phur compounds as mercaptans. 

The following steps are suggested as a 
working basis in a study of methods for 
control and removal of odors: 

Insofar as practical, all vapors and gases 
from the turpentine condenser should be 
passed into stacks, or, preferably, passed 
under boiler fires so that they will be oxi- 
dized completely. The turpentine condenser 
should be housed in a building having 
forced draft ventilation such that the vapors 
will be combined with the vapors of the 
condenser vents. The steam and vapors 
arising from the pulp digesters, when pulp 
is transferred to settling tanks, should be 
trapped and condensed, and the condensate 
handled in the same manner as the vapors 
from the turpentine condenser and vents. A 
survey should be made of the air currents 
prevailing at a height of 200 to 500 feet, 
with an estimation of the influence of these 
currents, as well as the influence of topog- 
raphy of the surrounding countryside. A 
critical study should be made of the pos- 
sibility of the use of a large electrical 
precipitator designed so that continuous 
operation of the plant will be possible. 


Developments in Coating 
and Drying 


BH. G. RAPPOLT. Engineer 

1, O. Ro33 Engineering Corporation 

Since the majority of coating processes 
are of the brush coater and festoon type, 
we can assume a plant so equipped and 
examine the possibilities. 

Increased production may be obtained in 
any one or more of the following ways: 
duplicating present units, modernizing pres- 
ent equipment, using new type of equip- 
ment. Lower costs may be obtained by 
reducing labor per pound of paper, reduc- 
ing overhead, reducing fuel costs. 

Many coating men believe that high-tem- 
perature high-speed drying lowers the qual- 
ity of white paper considerably. On the 
other hand, users of high temperature dry- 
ing units say they can produce the highest 
quality coated paper. 

It has been found that very fast drying 
with certain colors and stocks causes a de- 
cided and objectionable mottling effect; 
while fast drying tests on board have in- 
dicated a serious weakening of bond, with 
excessive flaking. 

No matter what type of drying is used, 
it is desirable to have a certain amount of 
water in the dried sheet. This is necessary 
for good calendering, and to prevent dis- 
tortion of the sheet during subsequent print- 
ing operations. The control problem is 
different for the short interval dryer and 
the festoon dryer. : 
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J. ANDERSEN & Co. 


NEW YORK 


21 East 40th Street — Cables: Reputation 
WOOD PULP 
Chemical — Mechanical 


Bleached and Unbleached 


European Representative: 


JACOB VERSTEEGH 
STOCKHOLM 


THE PULP AND PAPER TRADING COMPANY 


21 East 40th Street a New York 
Dealers in 
Domestic Pulp 
Chemical and Mechanical 
and Paper 
— Selling Agents for — 


J. & J. Rogers Company 


Ausable Forks, New York 


SWEDEN 





St. Maurice Valiey Paper Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Que. 
Dealers in 
WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


HOWARD SMITH PAPER MILLS LTD. 


SEAGULL BLEACHED SODA PULP 
Cornwall, Ont. 
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4 Pairs of Flanges were eliminated here by 
combining Armco custom-built" fittings with 
straight runs of Armco Spiral Welded Pipe. 





Study this picture for a moment. Then check your 
own piping layouts to see how many flanges you can 
eliminate by redesigning with Armco “Spiral Welded.” 

Chances are, you can reduce costs up to 25 per cent 
because Armco Pipe and fittings are shop-fabricated 
to your exact measurements. This eliminates a pair of 
flanges at each bend, reduces unnecessary weight, and 
saves hours of tedious assembly. Fewer gaskets also 
mean fewer potential sources of leakage. And remem- 
ber, you gain extra space in your mill because Armco 
Piping requires less clearance than heavy, bulky types. 

Whatever your needs, you'll find Armco “Spiral 
Welded” amply strong; smooth inside for peak flow 
capacity. Besides, it assures long thrifty service because 
there are no threads to weaken the joints and invite 
corrosion. Diameters run from 6 to 36 inches; wall 
thicknesses from 7%, to 14-inch, with a choice of base 
metals and optional coatings. Write for free 42-page 
pipe book. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, Pipe Sales Division, 
451 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO 


SPIRAL WELDED PIPE 
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Use of Paper in the 
Plastics Industry 


HARRY CARLSON 
Bakelite Corporation 

From a very unpretentious beginning 
about thirty years ago, the laminated in- 
dustry has grown to very substantial pro- 
portions. In addition to the original phen- 
olic resins, the newer urea resins have rela- 
tively recently found a substantial place. 
Today there are sixteen laminators serving 
industry. Six of these consume practically 
all of their own production for use in man- 
ufacturing finished products. Paper is used 
as a base for about 70 per cent of all 
laminated production. 

Originally only flat plates or blocks were 
produced, but constant development work 
has widened the scope of the material by 
furnishing, first, rods and tubes, later, mold- 
ed shapes of relatively simple profile, and 
recently, molded shapes of more intricate 
forms. However, “laminated” is not the 
only use for paper in the plastics field. 
Paper plus phenolic resin is being used 
widely in the plywood industry. Then, too, 
the search for better, more durable, more 
beautiful decorative building board and 
wall paneling, at a price that will insure 
wide acceptance, has led to the use of 
papers, treated with resin, as a surfacing 
material for a great variety of cheaper struc- 
tural cores. Some of these core materials 
are also paper or pulp products. 

Regardless of what kind of paper is used, 
and whatever the use for the finished prod- 
uct, there are certain requirements which a 
paper must meet if it is to find a use in 
this industry. Foremost is uniformity. Cer- 
tain specifications as to weight, caliper, 
absorbency and porosity, strength, etc., will 
be set up for each job and the paper must 
continuously meet those specifications. For- 
eign particles, shives, lumps of unbeaten 
pulp and similar contamination are ana- 
thema. For certain electrical purposes, the 
paper must be chemically neutral. A final 
point often overlooked is the mechanical 
conditions of the rolls—holes, tears, rough 
edges, all easily cause breaks in the resin 
treating machines and result in delayed 
production and loss. Anything which may 
contribute to .paper breakage or uneven 
coating results in costly losses to the lami- 
nator. 

In selecting the best paper for any par- 
ticular grade of stock the particular com- 
bination of required properties of the fin- 
ished material must be kept in mind. Alpha 
and absorbent kraft papers are used very 
extensively. 

The correct proportioning of special 
resins to selected paper to give certain 
combinations of characteristics calls for a 
high degree of knowledge, experience and 
skill. 

Although the uses for laminated ma- 
terials in the electrical field for insulation 
and other purposes no doubt will continue 
to grow as time goes on, it would seem 
from present trends that the larger uses of 
the future will be in mechanical applica- 
tions. Improvements in resins, papers and 
processes for treating and molding will 
hasten these developments. This develop- 
ment work is having constant attention and 
further rapid progress is anticipated. 
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Paper Machine Coating 
Processes 


PETER J. MASSEY. Vice-President 
Combined Locks Paper Company 

With the advent of the radio and the 
cheap auto, the publishing field was con- 
fronted with the most serious competition 
for the public attention it had ever had. 
The public wanted its news when it was 
news and given them in the quick snappy 
manner of the radio. The publishers, 
armed with these facts and the knowledge 
that the public could still be made to read 
providing the news and reading matter were 
well illustrated, demanded that the printer 
equip himself with the necessary means to 
produce a high class illustrated publication 
at newspaper speed, before radio put in 
television. The full embodiment of the 
idea we now see in LIFE magazine, a! 
though in a small measure all other publi- 
cations have accelerated their tempo to suit 
the new tune of public taste. 

Now that we have traced the revolution 
in publicity and therefore in printing, let 
us discuss the parallel changes in pape: 
production, developments which have been 
stimulated by the demand of the customers. 

The industry's efforts to meet the prob 
lem of producing a sheet of paper with al 
the physical and chemical constants o- 
coated paper at the end of a paper machine 
without subsequent operations have been 
untiring. A classification of these efforts 
by related groups, though not by chrono- 
logical order, is embodied in the following 
outline of developments: 

The addition of clay or other mineral 
loading to furnish in beater or fan pump 
was the initial step. 

Suction couch rolls and higher speeds 
intensified two-sidedness and evolved the 
next step. The Paraprint application at the 
guide roll exemplifies this step as applied 
at the fourdrinier wire. The Wheelwright 
patent, granted in 1916, covered a process 
for the simultaneous application of surface 
sizing to both sides of the sheet at the last 
wet press, and even suggesting that “‘colors, 
loading materials, etc.,"" can be added to the 
starch. The Traquair patent is another 
example of the application of this idea at 
the presses. 

The next approach was through applica- 
tion of mineral on the wire either at o: 
before the dandy. The Fair system pro- 
vided for a flow onto the wire with the 
device operating well down toward the suc- 
tion boxes. This and Johnsen’s similar 
process of application on the felt side of 
the web in combination with the Paraprint 
or Bair procedure was a step forward. 

The fourth class of coating expedients 
consisted of applying coating or color to a 
web of paper in varying quantities b 
means of rolls, brushes or both and there- 
after troweling, smoothing, and removing 
the excess coating applied to the paper with 
various roll combinations to produce a level 
coated surface on the paper web of which 
the Parker patent is an example. 

The fifth approach consisted generally in 
applying the coating in excess quantity t 
the web by means of sprays, brushes, or the 
like; and then removing the excess from 
the web surface by means of air knives 
(flat jets of air in the form of a blade for 





doctoring) or by means of a mechanical 
doctor. The Lebel and Champion patents 
are examples. 

The sixth class or type of coating meth- 
ods consists in passing the web between two 
rolls and supplying an excess of coating 
material to the nip of the rolls, the pressure 
at the nip and between the two rolls being 
utilized to determine the quantity of colo 
applied to the web. The Germanson patent 
is typical of this class of devices. 

The seventh class, exemplified by the 
Massey patents, operates on the principle 
of preparing a previously determined 
amount or quantity of coating into a perfect 
film of substantial weight and thickness 
which is then applied as such simulta- 
neously to both sides of a web of paper. 
This is done by rolling pressure without 
further working or operating upon the 
coating after it is applied to the web. 

There are certain limiting factors gov- 
erning the change over of any mill to ma- 
chine coated papers which can be seen at 
present. The mill construction and layout 
seem to be most important. Cost of in- 
stallation is not a serious factor, as the 
present methods vary from $150.00 to 
$1000.00 per inch. The trend is downward 
and should stabilize at about $600.00 for 
efficient equipment. 

At present the greater proportion of 
machine coated paper is starch coated, 
with casein second, and a small scattered 
tonnage using various gums and glue. The 
physical properties of the coating mix of 
necessity must vary to suit the requirements 
of the means of application. Machine 
coated paper is now being produced with 
100 per cent clay, 100 per cent calcium 
carbonate, and 100 per cent titanium diox- 
ide, the clay and carbonate sheets being 
used as an English finish magazine sheet, 
and the 100 per cent titanium sheet as an 
opaque bread wrap. 

Paper furnishes vary with the type of mill 
doing the machine coating and cover the 
field from 80 per cent groundwood through 
the soda-sulphite free sheet group to 100 
per cent sulphite. Broke and waste, if the 
process is successful, should be figured on 
the basis of uncoated paper in the same 
mill. 


MARK W. BRAY.! J. STANLEY MARTIN.? 
and S. L. SCHWARTZ® 

The effect of varying the sulphidity of 
sulphate cooking liquors from zero to 100 
per cent was determined for liquors of 20 
per cent free alkali (sodium hydroxide) 
content for one set of cooking conditions. 
Liquors of 100 per cent sulphidity (sodium 
sulphide only) may be satisfactorily used 
for pulping Douglas fir, provided sufficient 
chemical is present to effect delignification. 
Sodium sulphide has a specific effect in 
pulping in addition to its caustic content, 
made available through hydrolysis. While 
this chemical may act, to some extent, as a 
buffering agent, the sulphide or the hydro- 





1, 2, Senior Chemist, Associate Engineer and 
Assistant Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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DeZURIK KNOT BORER 
87 


In Daily Operation 











A Proven Success 


Many Years 
Satisfactory 
Performance 


New Improvements 
Give Even 
Greater Production 


Auger Direct 
Driven—No 


Sliding Rotary Parts 


Simple— 
Fast— 
Safe— 








DeZurik Shower Company 








SARTELL, MINNESOTA 











A New Towal Interfolder 


Greater production and a better product at a 
lower cost—therefore profit for the producer. 
@ This machine may be operated with an 
hourly production of from 10 to 45 cases per 
hour, depending upon the width of the unit. 
@ Embosser may be attached direct between 
jumbo rolls pon interfolder. Product carried 
direct to banding table. 

@ Used by several manufacturers for interfold- 
ing waxed papers or any light weight tissues. 


Hudson Sharp Machine Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 








The MORRIS 


HYDRAULIC COLUMN 


News of interest to Centrifugal Pump Users 
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The mathematics of Morris installations usually involves 
addition and frequently multiplication. Which, speaking 
more plainly, simply means that after trying one Morris 
Centrifugal Pump, plant engineers come back to Morris 
when they need more. Example: A paper company in- 
stalled a Morris Pump some years ago. They now have 
several hundred. The reasons? You will find them in a 
Morris bulletin specially prepared for paper and pulp 
mill superintendents and engineers. Your copy promptly 
sent on request. 








Recipe for longevity 
—applied to pumps..... 


There's an old—and well founded—medical saying 
that if you want to live long, pick out long-lived grand- 
parents. On that basis alone, the Morris Pumps of 
today are assured of a long, useful life, for they have 
the same rugged constitution that has characterized 
their pump predecessors for more than two human 
generations. The Morris Paper Mill bulletin tells the 


whole story—write for copy. 
MEMBER 





For authoritative recommendations on any 
pumping problem, write to Morris Machine 
Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 5 er 


tives in principal cities. 
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sulphide ion appears to act mainly as a sub- 
stance of high reacticity toward lignin or 
encrusting substances in wood. Replace- 
ment of caustic soda, therefore, with sodium 
sulphide at constant initial alkalinity re- 
sults in a progressive decrease in yield and 
bleach requirement of the resulting pulps 
from Douglas fir up to sulphidities of 34 
per cent. Further increases in sulphidity 
up to 100 per cent result in only slight 
changes in yield and pulp quality. 


The Ortho-Krome Process 
of Coating Paper 


ALBERT B. HURLEY! 


The process consists in applying a very 
thin coating of fine pigments simultaneously 
and rapidly to both sides of the paper in a 
manner similar to offset printing. The coat- 
ing, unlike the clay-casein coating ordinar- 
ily used, is more like a water color printing 
ink. A heavy coating is not desirable and 
every mechanical means of getting a thin 
continuous film on the surface is incorpo- 
rated in the coating machine. To minimize 
the amount of coating used, only about 50 
per cent of the surface of the paper is cov- 
ered and the plate cylinders in the machine 
are etched in the manner of a halftone to 
accomplish this. The minimum amount of 
coating on both sides of a ton of 45 Ib. 
basis book paper would be approximately 
80 lb. Paper treated by the Ortho-Krome 
process will be stronger and more opaque, 
and the surface will reflect a controlled 
light, without glare, causing better anc 
easier vision. 

It has been disclosed that the coating is 
applied to the surface in a 50 per cent half- 
tone effect. It will be better understood if 
the coating applied were looked upon as 2 
color filter which, by nature, absorbs and 
reflects certain selected rays of light. The 
paper on which the filter is applied, of 
course, will reflect a percentage of unmodi- 
fied light according to its character and the 
character of the incident light. The pre- 
ferred form of the color filter is small 
squares forming a checkerboard pattern, all 
points touching. 

In the specific case of white papers or 
surfaces to be read or viewed at the normal 
distance of 14 inches, a limit of coarseness 
of the filter or screen would be one in which 
the pigment squares imposed and the re- 
lated exposed squares would be about .0070 
inch, subtending a visual angle of about one 
minute forty-five seconds at a normal view- 
ing or reading distance, a limit of fineness 
for best results being a visual angle of 
forty-five seconds which corresponds to a 
pigment figure .0030 inch square uniformly 
spaced. 

Regarding the types of paper that can be 
processed, it is not practical as a whole to 
use the finished papers now supplied to the 
consumer. It is desirable and best that a 
special sheet be made for this process, and 
then finished according to the specifications 
and requirements of the consumer. This 
process applied to news grade enhances 
the appearance to a remarkable degree with 
the added advantage of prolonging the life 
of the surface. It has been found that the 





1Vice-president, National Paper Process Co., 
president, Hurley Screen Co 
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coating used retards the oxidation of news 
gtade papers. This teature is proven by 
laboratory samples and by samples of proc- 
essed and unprocessed paper printed in 
small editions of the New York Times and 
the Mt. Vernon Argus in 1932. 


The Operation of an 
Adka Save-All 


E. N. POOR, Chemist 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons 

The principle of the Adka save-all is 
based upon the rising of solid particles 
loaded with air at reduced pressure. White 
water to be treated is forced through an 
injector at high velocity where it is mixed 
continuously with air and chemicals and 
then enters an open flow box in which 
undissolved air is permitted to escape as 
froth. The mixture, flowing through an 
enlarged channel where, due to decreased 
velocity, flocculation proceeds freely, is 
drawn up into a sealed tank in which a 
partial vacuum is maintained. As the pres- 
sure gradually diminishes, the dissolved air 
begins to separate’as minute air bubbles, 
which adhere to the flocs of solid particles 
carrying them to the surface of the water. 
As this separation takes place, the clarified 
water flows radially toward the outside of 
the tank and into the outlet tubes, inducing 
a continuous syphon action through the 
save-all. A slowly revolving vacuum noz- 
zle inside the tank removes the layer of 
solid matter to any desired point in the 
manufacturing process. The nozzle also 
maintains the air balance in the water, elimi- 
nating excess bubbles which did not escape 
previously. 

Various kinds of flocculating agents 
(Alum, rosin, caustic soda, sodium alumi- 
nate and glue) produce satisfactory results 
under certain conditions. The most con- 
sistent operation has been obtained by use 
of saponified complex soaps, which are par- 
ticularly versatile in their application. 

In general, with the regular soap treat- 
ment, it is possible to recover a large por- 
tion of the coloring matter, and produce 
clarified water bearing light tints only. 
However, when excessive amounts of filler 
are present, color removal is difficult, due to 
some form of dye adsorption or absorption. 
Flocculation of white water with caustic 
soda and sodium aluminate forms aluminum 
hydrate which has great affinity for the 
more common dyes. The resulting alumi- 
num lake is floated with the recovered ma- 
terial and practically colorless effluents re- 
sults. The cost of these chemicals, how- 
ever, is excessive. 

With the many changes of furnish on our 
five paper machines, a variety of Adka feed 
conditions prevail. Under normal machine 
operation with inlet waters of 3 lb. per gal., 
clarified water containing .05 to .2 Ib. re- 
sults, representing efficiencies of 94 to 98 
per cent. Changes of furnish on the paper 
machines are the greatest factors affecting 
operation; but, with the flexibility of con- 
centration and analyses of the entering 
water, no visible change in operation occurs 
when one or two machines are undergoin~ 
complete wash-ups. During the average 
day, the Adka functions continuously with 
only an hourly numerical recording of efflu- 
ent clarity. 





A More Rational Method 
of Stating Hydrogen-ion 
Concenfration 

L. M. BOOTH! 

The prevailing method of expressing hy- 
drogen-ion test data is complicated. Too 
much explanation is needed. Confusion 
arises from the lack of familiarity with 
logarithms by the majority of those who 
are concerned with pH readings. 

In that portion of the pH scale near the 
neutral point, minor differences of hydro- 
gen-ion concentration are too strongly 





1Deceased, formerly president, Booth Chemical 
Company. (Read by E. T. Wherry, University of 
Pennsylvania). 





COMPARISON OF METHODS OF 
STATING REACTIONS 


Active Active 
pH Acidity pH_ Alkalinity 
3.0 10,000 7.0 0.0 Neutral 
3.1 8,000 aan 0.5 
3.2 6,300 7.2 1.0 
3.3 5,000 7.3 1.5 
3.4 4,000 7.4 2 
3.5 3,150 7.5 3 
3.6 2,500 7.6 4 
3.7 2,000 7.7 5 
3.8 1,600 78 6 
3.9 1,250 7.9 8 
4.0 1,000 8.0 10 
4.1 800 8.1 12.5 
4.2 630 8.2 16 
43 500 8.3 20 
44 400 8.4 25 
4.5 315 8.5 31.5 
4.6 250 8.6 40 
4.7 200 8.7 50 
48 160 8.8 63 
4.9 125 8.9 80 
5.0 100 9.0 100 
5.1 80 9.1 125 
5.2 63 9.2 160 
5.3 50 9.3 200 
5.4 40 9.4 250 
5.5 31.5 9.5 315 
5.6 25 9.6 400 
~T 20 9.7 500 
5.8 16 98 630 
5.9 12.5 9.9 800 
6.0 10 10.0 1,000 
6.1 8 10.1 1,250 
6.2 6 10.2 1,600 
6.3 5 10.3 2,000 
6.4 4 10.4 2,500 
6.5 3 10.5 3,150 
6.6 2* 10.6 4,000 
6.7 1.5 10.7 5,000 
6.8 1.0 10.8 6,300 
6.9 0.5 10.9 8,000 
7.0 0.0 Neutral 11.0 10,000 





*In the upper part of this column the active 
acidity values are hydrion concentrations, referred 
to 10-7 as a unt. From pH 6.6 to 7.0, however, 
the active acidities are less than the hydrion con- 
centrations. This is due to recogni‘ion of the fact 
that in this range (in acco~dance with the relation 
cH = 1/cOH) the hydroxylion concentr-tion 
becomes high enough to exhibit a significant 
neutralizing effect. At pH 7.0 the hvdrion con- 
centration is unity, but as the hydroxylion concen- 
tration is likewise unity, the effect of the latter 
balances that of the former ion, and the active 
acidity becomes zero.—E. T. W. 
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stressed. In the ranges remote from the 
neutral point, major differences are mini- 
mized. 

Wherry has proposed an arithmetical sys- 
tem of statement of hydrogen-ion test data 
which may be comprehended easily. The 
adoption of the symbol A A, representing 
arithmetical values of active acidity and 
active alkalinity, to supplant pH reciprocal 
logarithmic numbers is recommended. 

One advantage to be expected from the 
use of the arithmetical mode of expression 
is closer adherence to specified standards, 
because numbers of appreciable magnitude 
are more impressive than merely tenths of 
pH units. 


The Commercial Opera- 
tion of the Sveen- 


Pederson Save-All 
WARD D. HARRISON 
Riegel Paper Corporation 

The Sveen-Pederson save-all is of the flo- 
tation type and the separation of stock from 
clarified effluent is made possible by first 
flocculating the suspended solids with a 
colloidally active glue, Sveen glue, then 
forcing these solids to raise to the surface 
with air bubbles which have attached them- 
selves to the agglomerated particles, and 
finally scraping the solids off the surface by 
mechanical means. 

The inventor, Nils Pederson, a Nor- 
wegian engineer, was first of the opinion 
that it would be sufficient to use only the 
air, water, pulp combination to make an 
efficient recovery. However, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, success was not obtained 
until Karl Sveen invented and recommended 
the colloidally active glue, which bears his 
name, as a pretreating chemical. This glue 
is made up of animal glue, rosin size, alum, 
and formaldehyde. 

The save-all was patented as early as 
1924 in Norway and 1925 in Germany. 
There are some 50 of these save-alls in 
operation in Europe, but not until early 
1937 was the idea applied in the United 
States. 

During the summer of 1937, K. Scheu- 
felen carried out some experiments on the 
variables of this save-all which have checked 
the writer's experience in so far as he has 
gone. The results of this study were pub- 
lished by W. Brecht and K. Scheufelen in 
the April 8, and 15, 1938 issues of Der 
Papier-Fabrikant. 

The save-all in question was designed 
to handle 500 gallons of water per minute 
but will handle as high as 750 gallons per 
minute with little decrease in efficiency 
The save-all is working on a 160-inch Four- 
drinier machine making sulphite and glass- 
ine papers, both filled and unfilled. 

This particular installation required a 
floor area 26 ft. long by 13 ft. wide. The 
save-all vat is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete while the scrapers are of wood. 

The scrapers are driven by a one-half 
horsepower motor through a gear reducer 
and chain drive. The water is pumped to 
and away from the save-all with pumps re- 
quiring 30 horsepower motors. 

Glue is added at the average rate of 114 
Ib. per hour or 1 Ib. per ton of paper pro- 
duced. The total cost of chemicals is ap- 
proximately 17 c. per ton of paper pro- 
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duced or a little more than 14 c. per 1000 
gallons of water treated. 

The glue solution is metered into the 
white water by use of a constant orifice— 
variable head device, and the amount of air 
introduced is controlled by regulating the 
pressure of compressed air on a standard 
orifice. 

Advantages of the system are as follows: 

1—Time of circulation through save- 
all is short. 

2—Efficiency of save-all high even on 
heavily loaded or slow stock. 

3—Save-all open, therefore easy to 
clean. 

4—Save-all insensitive to fluctuations 
in quantity and concentration of in- 
coming white water. 

5—Save-all has high thickening power. 


The Fundamental Chem- 
istry of Alum and Its 


Application to Paper 
Manufacture 
LEWIS B. MILLER. Chemical Engineer 
Keashey and Mattison Company 

The type of alum used in paper manu- 
facture presumably consists of crystals of 
Alo (So4)3. 18 HO and, scientifically 
speaking, is not alum at all. It commonly 
is referred to as papermaker's alum or filter 
alum. 

In many cases, alum performs its function 
in paper manufacture due to its property 
of forming a voluminous gelatinous pre- 
cipitate with dissolved alkaline materials 
under certain conditions. The formation of 
floc is of importance in paper manufacture 
since alum is used to improve retention of 
clay and other type fillers, pigments, etc. ; 
and, in this capacity, it is the floc which is 
the active agent. 

It is desirable to add the alum at a time 
of maximum dilution of the stock, if this 
is practicable. Unfortunately maximum 
dilution of the stock usually occurs imme- 
diately preceding formation of the sheet. 
Alum added at this time (e.g. at the head 
box) will not have a sufficient time interval 
for floc formation before the stock is used 
for sheet formation. Alum must be added 
where thorough mixing with the stock may 
be obtained and where there is a sufficient 
time interval for proper floc formation be- 
fore forming the stock into sheets. 

Sodium aluminate is distinctly alkaline 
in character and may be used where the 
medium to which it is to be added is on the 
acid side of the zone of floc formation. It 
likewise is possible to effect floc formation 
by combining, in solution, alum and sodium 
aluminate! 

Sodium aluminate when used alone as a 
source of floc behaves quite differently than 
papermaker’s alum. It may be used advan- 
tageously for assisting in setting the color 
in paper where ultramarine is the pigment 
used. 

The use of the combination of alum and 
lime has a further advantage in paper man- 
ufacture in that the lime not only adjusts 
the pH of the alum solution, but also re- 
moves COs freed by the reaction of the 
acid alum solution on dissolved carbonates 
in the water. 

Where alum floc is made use of to im- 





prove the retention of fillers or of pigments 
used for lending color to paper, the floc 
probably behaves chiefly in a mechanical 
manner by entraining the finely divided par- 
ticles within the floc and thus causing them 
to adhere to the fiber during the process of 
sheet formation. 

In utilizing alum floc to set certain types 
of aniline colors, however, it functions in 
a more strictly chemical manner. 

It has been generally agreed by most in- 
vestigators that alum floc is a positively 
charged colloidal material. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been references in the liter- 
ature to observations upon negatively 
charged floc. A complete investigation of 
alumina floc with regard to the sign of the 
charge carried by it under widely varying 
conditions, such as are met with in the 
different uses to which alum, sodium alumi- 
nate and other soluble compounds of alumi- 
num are put, should be of greatest prac- 
tical importance in the commercial utiliza- 
tion of these materials. 

A discussion of the use of alum in paper 
manufacture scarcely is complete without 
some reference to its use in rosin sizing. 
Briefly, three general theories of size formu- 
lation are held by technologists in this field: 

1—A chemical theory which ascribes 
paper sizing to the formation of alu- 
minum resinate from the reaction of 
aluminum sulphate upon sodium res- 
inate. 

2—A chemical theory which ascribes 
paper sizing to the formation of free 
rosin from the sodium resinate by 
interaction of the latter with the acid- 
ity of the alum. 

3—A colloidal theory which ascribes 
paper sizing to the colloidal reaction 
of positively charged alum floc with 
negatively charged rosin size and 
negatively charged fiber. 

When alum is used to cause setting of 
rosin size in actual practice, in addition to 
its function of coagulating the rosin size, 
it also is frequently called upon to assume 
the role of water conditioner. Where hard 
water is used or where alkaline materials 
are introduced into the stuff through fiber 
treatments, etc., the alum must first react 
to neutralize the alkaline materials before 
reacting with the rosin size. 


The Determination of 
Resistance to Wetting of 
Paper and Paper Board 
PHILIP W. CODWISE, Chemical 

The Beaver Wood Fibre Company. Ltd. 

At the 1930 annual meeting, the writer 
presented a paper upon the above subject 
which described a possible method of de- 
termining the degree of resistance of paper 
surfaces to wetting. Since that time, nota- 
ble contributions have been made to this 
subject by R. M. Karapetoff Cobb in her 
papers regarding contact angles. The object 
of the present paper, a contribution of the 
TAPPI sub-committee on water resistance, 
is to describe results obtained by an appara- 
tus and method developed by G. H. La- 
fontaine utilizing the contact angle proced- 
ure. 

The method as detailed by Mr. Lafontaine 
is as follows: 
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Equipment Required 

A 1-cc. hypodermic syringe graduated in 
0.01 cc. with a No. 27 chrome plated needle. 
A small burette (4) adjusted to deliver 
drops 1/150 to 1/200 of 1-cc. may be used 
instead of the hypodermic syringe. 

A burette stand to hold the syringe, or 
burette, in place so that its tip is ¥% inch 
above the paper surface. A microscope or 
a projector to enlarge the image of the 
drop and project it on a glass screen. 


Procedure 

A drop of the aqueous solution is placed 
on the paper strip by means of the syringe 
or burette, and its image projected on the 
screen. After 15 seconds the base line of 
the paper surface and the outline of the 
drop are drawn on a piece of onion skin 
paper attached to the back of the glass 
screen. Tangents are drawn at the points 
of contacts at right and left of the drop and 
the outside angles are measured. The ave - 
age of five drops or ten angles are taken 
With a little practice it is not necessary to 
draw the outline of the drop, as the tan- 
gents can be drawn directly from the pro- 
jected image. 

In carrying out the angle of contact tests, 
Waterman's South sea Blue ink was used. 
This ink also was used in pen for quality 
of writing surface. In future work it un- 
doubtedly will be advisable to use U. S. 
Government standard writing ink as speci- 
fied in TAPPI Standard T431m-35. In the 
spreading tests water at room temperature 
was used, as is customary. 

There is no question but that the test 
shows the general trend of the surface char- 
acteristics with regard to wettability. There 
is not, however, complete agreement in the 
results as this could scarcely be expected at 
the present stage of development. There 
are some indications in the results that the 
degree of refinement of the stock is a factor 
to be considered. 

It is possible that any numerical test for 
writing quality may require a certain 
amount of interpretation and that direct 
comparison of results may need to take into 
account the character of the sheet to a cer- 
tain extent. However, a numerical method 
of reporting this feature is very important 
even if used only for comparing runs of a 
similar grade. Therefore, we recommend 
this angle of contact method for general and 
more detailed investigation. 


Determining Water Vapor 
Permeability of Sheet 
Materials’ 
G. L. BRABENDER 
Marathon Paper Mills 
Water vapor permeability tests have been 
made on seven different sheet materials by 
eleven co-operating laboratories using the 
suggested standard procedure for this test. 
The results of the tests indicate that: 
1—The temperature and humidity condi- 
tions prevailing within the testing 
chamber must be controlled within very 
narrow limits in order to obtain rea- 
sonable check results 


1Progress Report of TAPPI Water \apor 
Permeability Subcommittee. 
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2—The amount of desiccant within the 
test cell must be considerably greater 
than that proposed when very perme- 
able sheet materials are being tested in 
order to avoid saturation of the desic- 
cant. Bringing fresh desiccant in con- 
tact with the low humidity face of the 
sheet at intervals during the test will 
also eliminate the factor of saturation. 
3—Large percentage, but low absolute 
deviations may be expected in water 
vapor permeability values on low per- 
meability materials due to ordinary 
variations in the material itself. Highly 
permeable materials may be expected 
to show a percentage deviation of 10 
per cent between different laboratories. 
Many of the objections to previous meth- 
ods for testing water vapor permeability 
have been eliminated by the proposed meth- 
od; especially those concerned with the 
method of sealing, edge leakage, test area, 
condensation, total pressure and vapor pres- 
sure difference across the sheets, and the 
convection and diffusion rate of water vapor 
across an air space of various dimensions 
The influence of the humidity range at con- 
stant vapor pressure difference across the 
faces of the sheet and the influence of test- 
ing temperature remain as factors which are 
not fully evaluated by the proposed method 
Data are presented to show that the first 
of these factors is of sufficient importanc 
to receive recognition in a proposed testin~ 
method. There is some evidence to show 
that the temperature factor may be of equal 
importance but additional data are required 
to determine its exact influence on the 
permeability of various sheet materials. 


Factors Affecting Lined 
Board Brightness 
W. R. WILLETS,' R. T. BINGHAM? and 
L. H. ERIKSEN* 
While it is logical that the brightness of 
a lined board should be dependent on the 
opacity (that is to say, the covering power) 
and brightness of the liner sheet, a review 
of the literature has not resulted in dis- 
closing any data bearing on these factors. 
Consequently, it was considered worthwhile 
to perform some experimental work along 
these lines in an effort to correlate liner 
sheet opacity and brightness with the bright- 
ness of lined boards made using such liners 
This experimental work indicated that if 
the brightness of the filler is constant: 
1—The brightness of a lined board is 
dependent on the opacity and bright- 
ness of the liner sheet applied to the 
filler. 
2—If the brightness of the liner sheet i 
constant, its opacity determines th< 
brightness of the board. 
3—If the opacity of the liner sheet is 
constant, its brightness determines the 
brightness of the board. 
4—If the basis weight of the liner is 
increased, the brightness of the board 
will be dependent only on the in- 
crease in opacity resulting therefrom, 
and will be limited by the liner sheet 
brightness which is constant. 
5—If titanium dioxide is used, both the 


1, 2, 3—Titanium Pigment Corporation. 


opacity and brightness of the liner 
sheet are increased, and consequently, 
there will be a dual effect in increas 
ing the brightness of the lined board. 

6—It is possible to make a lined board 
with a lighter weight pigmented liner 
which will have greater brightness 
than one having a heavier weight, un- 
pigmented liner. 


New Surface Active 
Chemicals 
B. G. WILKES! and H. F. ROBERTSON? 


There is an astonishingly large number 
of surface active compounds now available 
in commercial quantities, some of which 
are essentially wetting, penetrating and 
spreading agents and others which are 
primarily detergents and finishing com- 
pounds. In the former group, Tergitol 
(registered trade-mark of Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corporation) penetrants ex- 
emplify the superior wetting activity, which 
is typical of those high molecular weight, 
capillary active compounds wherein the 
water soluble group is located near the 
center of the non-polar hydrocarbon system 
rather than at either end. In the latter 
group of primary polar compounds of fatty 
origin, the sulphated fatty alcohols would 
seem to be the most popular, judging from 
the many trade names under which various 
compositions of these compounds are mar- 
keted. In this connection, a comprehensive 
list of the trade designations of more than 
150 surface-active products, which are made 
and marketed in this country, has very re- 
cently been compiled and published (Van 
Antwerpen, F. J., Ind. Eng. Chem., 31, 66 
(1939). 

Penetrants have already been adapted to 
the processing of certain absorptive paper 
materials such as towels, blotting paper and 
cleansing tissues. A variety and volume of 
usage, still greater than that offered by 
paper finishing and paper specially process- 
ing, should eventually be found in the 
many operations by which paper raw ma- 
terials are now prepared. More rapid wet- 
ting and penetration are phenomena which 
should effect in desirable fashion the pulp- 
ing of wood chips, linen and cotton rag 
cooking and bleaching, pulp defiberizing 
or beating and de-inking processes in the 
recovery of old paper. 

There is at present being developed an 
extensive group of compounds which in 
water solution produce surface-active ca- 
tions. Cellulose surfaces, when coated with 
a cationic film, acquire an affinity for 
anionic or negatively charged substances, 
the film serving as a strongly adhering 
mordant. In this manner, cellulose struc- 
tures can be provided with affinity for acid 
dyestuffs. Among other interesting novel 
effects, it is possible to deposit adherent 
films of rubber on a cationic impregnated 
cellulose surface by immersing it in rubber 
latex dispersions. 

The well established merit of the sul- 
phated wetting agents, together with the in- 
triguing and incompletely explored behavior 
of the cationic compounds, suggest a more 
extensive use of surface-active chemicals by 
the paper industry in time to come. 





1, 2—Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 
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For Sale — Paper Machinery 


Paper Machines: 72 in., 126 in. 

Experimental Fourdrinier Paper 
Machine with wire 46 in. by 
50 ft., 2 presses, Minton vac- 
uum dryer, worn gear drive. 

Calender Stacks: 116 in., 114 
in., 104 in., 100 in., 90 in., 88 
in., 84 in., 76 in. 

Super Calenders: 44 in., 72 in., 
motor driven. 

Sheet Cutters: 72 in., 94 in., 
108 in., 136 in., duplex with 
or without layboys: single: 





44 in. to 100 in. (20 cutters 
and layboys). 

Slitters: 60 in. Cameron. 60 in. 
Kidder. 

Trimmers: 2-50 in. Seybold. 

Dryers: Several hundred, from 
42 in. to 100 in. face. 

Fourdrinier Part: Late type, 
Moore & White, takes wire 
80 in. by 50 ft., with Voith 
inlet and suction couch. 

Jordans: 3 Jones, 2 Emersons, 
2 Appleton. 


BEATERS—PUMPS—ROLLS— REEVES DRIVES 
Write to us when you want to sell Paper Mill Machinery 


FRANK H. DAVIS CO. 
175 Richdale Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 








RYERSON 


Uniform High Quality—at No Extra Cost 


Steel Plan gives you 
the features most desirable in the perticular kind you order. 
etn vee sees Gant & any Uae, Saw on Ge cones Ryerson plant. 


Welding Rods Alloy Steel 
Structurals ubing Solder Tool Steel 
Rails, Plates Boiler Fittings Stainless Stee! Floor Plates 
She concrete Babbitt 

Rivets, Bolts 






Metal Safety Tread 


, a Write for the Ryerson P mane List 
loseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Plants at: . Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffelo, Jeney City, Philadelphie, Boston 



























ERTEX BEARINGS 


—CLEANER —LAST LONGER 


They are water lubricated« » Consume less power« » Help pro- 
| duce cleaner stock« » Quickly replaced« » Will run submerged 
| in pulp stock« »Last longer« »Practically unaffected by acid 


solution. Write for Bulletin 42 
J TR . 
Cinclonail, Detroit, Cieeeleed, Bedtelos icney fity: Philadelphia: Boson 
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WATERBURY FELTS 


Are Made By 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, NEW YORK 




















FREDERICK Centrifugal PUMPS 


CLOGLESS FOR HI-DENSITY STOCK 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR ALL PAPER MILL PURPOSES 


ASH CONVEYORS— 


eS TOKERS 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO 


DEPT. D, FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
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COPPER 
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ALLOY IRON 


ROLL SHELLS 


From a 40" Downingtown 
suction roll to a 3" high-speed 
carrying roll — Sandusky shells 
make better rolls. 

Sandusky shells are machined 
all over for balance and 
straightness. They are round 
and concentric. oe can be 
made of many different alloys 
to meet service conditions. They 
can be hard, corrosion resisting, 
strong, heavy or light. They 
can be refinished indefinitely 
since the metal is solid, uniform 
and free from fabricating 
strains. 

Rolls made with Sandusky 
shells are more serviceable. 
They stay in shape and stay in 






















































balance. They are easier on 
bearings. They make better 
paper. 





Whenever you order roils 
—specify Sandusky Centrif- 
ugally Cast Shells. You will 
be better satisfied. 










Send for Bulletin #537 
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IDENTIFIES 
A LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS 





Produced by Menasha’s staff of research 
technicians, market analysts, and sales engi- 
. Studied and pre-tested before 
being offered to the trade. 


neers .. 
In brief — created 


to sell. 


“Studied and pre-tested” means that every 
angle of utility, ultimate cost, sale and 
PROFIT has been considered and weighed. 
And — to us — Dependable merchandise 
means profit and repeat business from 
steady, satisfied customers who appreciate 


value and quality. 


Identifying yourself and your organization 
with the Dependable line of Menasha mer- 
chandise will assist in building a Profit Pro- 
gram that brings business and pays divi- 
dends. Menasha thinks of merchant con- 
nections as partners in constructive selling. 


THE MENASHA PRODUCTS CO. 


( DIVISION OF MARATHON PAPER MILLS CO.) 


MENASHA, & WISCONSIN 
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Forged Cut- 
ting Edge 


Hard and 
Tough 


Let us quote 
on your cut- 
ters for Cameron machines. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


1350 Columbia Road 
Boston , Mass. 
127 S. Green St. 
Chicago, IIl. 





"Red Streak" Cut- 
ters give satisfaction and economy. 


311 S. W. First Ave. 
d, Ore. 
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It’s time to replace 
the old “ steamfits “’ 





ROTARY 


— with JOHNSON pressuxe JOINTS 


1. Packing. The special carbon graphite 
seal-ring totally eliminates packing. 


£2 2. Oiling. ‘the seaiting and bearing ring 


are alien self-lubricating. 
3. Adje sting. The joint is pressure-sealed— 
her the pressure the tighter the seal. 

+t pees Joints also compensates for 2 lateral 


ignment. There is a Joint for of paper 
are savlag time, steam, 


type ‘ee a LE 53 
any cual with any Pe 
deh ton tate for parser pore oleae 





THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


845 WOOD STREET 













Propeller Agitator 
Tank—drawing of 
Glazed Tile Tank with 
midfeather arranged 
for propeller agita- 
tion. 
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TANKS 10 meet your 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Kalamazoo Glazed Tile 
Tanks are ideal for all types of 
paper stock chests. 


They are stronger, cleaner, 
more durable, and more eco- 
nomical than any tank made. 
Built for your individual ‘re- 
quirements. 


Manufacturers of wood 
tanks for 60 years. 








ae 











Gasoline-Operated Truck 
With Short Turning Radius 


A gasoline-operated hydraulic-type lift 
truck, designed for loading and unloading 
freight cars and for handling materials in 
and out of storage space, has been introduced 
recently by Clark Tructractor, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Known as the Clark Carloader, 
the truck has an overall width of 38 in.; 
a wheel base of 38 in.; an outside turning 





radius of 67 in.; and a front wheel drive. 
Steering is through the rear wheels. The 
machine is made in straight models of 2,000, 
3,000 and 3,500 Ib. capacities, tiering to 60 
in., and in three telescopic models of corre- 
sponding capacities that will tier loads in 
box cars with 10 and 12 ft. ceilings. An 
engine-driven pump operates the hydraulic 
lift mechanism. All models have a self- 
starter, hydraulic brakes, automotive type 
controls, oil bath air cleaner, and removable 
cartridge type oil filter. The speed range 
of the truck is from 1 to 7 miles per hour. 


Sound Insulated 
Pillow Block 

S K F Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, has introduced a 
sound insulated pillow block. This pillow 
block, known as the “Rubber-Flex’’ pillow 





block, comprises a self-locking bearing of 
the S K F “Grip-lock” type, the bearing 
being encased in a pressed steel housing 
equipped with felt seals to exclude dirt 
The housing is provided with means for 
lubricating the bearing; while an elastic 
material, having special sound-absorbing 
characteristics and specially treated to make 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


it impervious to oil and grease, gives the 
block its sound insulating characteristics. 
This unit is being released for shaft sizes 
of 3% in. and 1 in. for application where 
unusually quiet operation is desired. 


Controller for Stock Density 


Process Controls, Inc., LeRoy, New York, 
has announced a device known as the Meyers 
Consistency Controller, which, according to 
the manufacturer, when placed ahead of a 
paper machine, will maintain weight or 
caliper within plus or minus 2.5 per cent. 
The manufacturer also claims that the device, 
when regulating stock from vacuum wash- 
ers, thickeners, etc., will reduce any density 
between 61, per cent and 214 per cent to any 
lesser density in one step regardless of the 
nature of the stock. The device operates by 
utilizing a varying rotational resistance or 
drag on a constantly turning agitator as 
changes in density occur in the stock. A 
motor, which turns the agitator, is mounted 
on a ball bearing table which is restrained 
from turning only by a counterbalancing 
weight or counterpoise. The weight or coun- 





terpoise is adjusted to produce stock of the 
consistency desired; while the table is tied 
mechanically to a pilot valve which controls 
the main or regulating valve hydraulically. 
The agitator, of the all bronze flat paddle 
type, utilizes two sets of blades at right 
angle to each other and operates at 50 r.p.m. 
A stuff box of California redwood, or of 
cypress, when desired, retains or supports 
the entire mechanism. 


Welding Electrode 
for Stainless Steel 

The Harnischfeger Corporation, 4400 W. 
National Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin has 
announced a welding electrode for use in 
welding such brands of chrome-nickel steel 
as Enduro, KA2, Allegheny Metal, Uniloy, 
Duroloy, etc. Its base metal contains 19 
per cent chromium and 9 per cent nickel. 
Carbon content of the base wire is below 
.08 per cent. Columbium also is added to 
prevent carbide precipitation. The electrode, 
designated as Smootharc “Harstain,” is 
manufactured in sizes from 3 in. to Y% in. 
in diameter and in lengths of 12 in. 





Moisture Testing 
Instrument 


A moisture-testing instrument, designated 
as the Moisture Teller, has been announced 
by the Harry W. Dietert Company, 9330 
Roselawn Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. This 
instrument, equipped with an adjustable 
thermostatic control which automatically 
controls the drying temperature at any select- 
ed temperature between 135 deg. and 250 





deg. Fahr., dries by forcing heated air 
through the sample to be tested. Equipment 
furnished with the Moisture Teller consists 
of three drying pans, a counterweight which 
is 50 grams heavier than the pans, oil, 
forceps, brush, and scoop. According to the 
manufacturer, a drying time as low as 45 
seconds will dry completely most materials. 


Jewelled Hand Tachometer 

George Scherr Company, Inc., 128 
Lafayette St., New York City, has announced 
a hand tachometer especially designed for 
the measurement of speeds over a wide 
range. Equipped with eight jewels and 
manufactured in two models, the instru- 






SPEED RANGE IS CHANGED 
BY TURNING KNURLED RIM. 
POSITION SHOWN INDICATES 
FROM 250 TO 3000 R.P.M. 





ment is designated as the ‘“S & S” Jewelled 
Hand Tachometer. Speed ranges in r.p.m. 
on one model are from 30 to 400, 300 to 
4000, and 3000 to 40,000; on the other 
model, from 25 to 300, 250 to 3000, 2500 


to 30,000. The tachometer comes com- 
plete, in case, with standard accessories. 
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Self-Lifting Steam Gun 
Oakite Products, Inc., 14 Thames Street, 
New York City, has announced the devel- 
opment of a self-lifting steam gun which 
elevates cleaning solution from floor level 
to a height of over 10 feet and delivers an 
effective wet spray on the surfaces to be 





cleaned. The gun, equipped with an air- 
cooled handle, is manufactured in two dif- 
ferent sizes. One unit, Model 384, has an 
overall length of 314 feet and weighs 534 
pounds. The other unit, Model 385, has 
an overall length of 714 feet and weighs 
13% pounds. 


Floor Patching Material 


Flexrock Company, 2301 Manning Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced an im- 
provement in its Ruggedwear Resurfacer 
which incorporates the addition of mont- 
morillonite, a material chemically composed 





of manganese, silica, alumina and iron. The 
manufacturer claims that the addition of 
montmorillonite to the floor patching mate- 
rial makes it mix more easily with cement, 
sand, and stone; increases its covering capac- 
ity; and increases its toughness. 


Belt Conveyor Idler 

An anti-friction idler for conveyor widths 
of 14 to 24 in. has betn developed by the 
Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. The idler rolls of this idler, which 





is designated as Type 90, are made from 
4 in. diameter steel tubing with formed 
heads pressed into and welded to each end. 
The rolls are rounded and smooth; are 
fitted with ball bearings enclosed in a 
grease-sealed labyrinth; and are mounted 
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close together in reinforced steel brackets, 
the roll shafts having slotted ends to pro- 
vide a locked seat in the brackets. The 
brackets, in turn, are mounted to a steel 
mine-tie in, being welded to it. 

The return roll idler, Type 91, is sup- 
ported by reinforced steel hangers. These 
hangers have slotted openings which serve 
as seats and anchors for holding the necked 
roll shaft in place. 


Hygrometer 

The Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, New York, have announced a hygrom- 
eter under the name, Taylor 10BG Hy- 
grometer, which is said to be especially 
adapted for use in air-conditioning ducts or 
any other closed compartment where humid- 
ity plays an important role. In this hygrom- 





eter the wet and dry bulbs have been stag- 
gered; a skeleton guard around the bulbs 
prevents breakage; the flat tube scales 
are mounted horizontally; rubber grommets 
insulate the thermometer stems and bulbs 
from all metal parts; and water is supplied 
the wick by filling a water bottle and invert- 
ing it in a bottle holder, all parts having 
contact with the water being treated for cor- 
rosion resistance. The thermometers are 
interchangeable and easily replaced. 


The Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit 
Road, Cleveland, has announced a line of 
welders with self-indicating dual continu- 
ous control. These welders have both job 





selector and current control calibrated and 
equipped with dials which indicate the type 
of work and the number of amperes for 
each setting. Both voltage control (job 
selector) and current control are continuous 
in operation. Other features of the line, 
as cited by the manufacturer, include: self- 
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protected motor on all a-c. motor driven 
units; separate excitation of the welding 
generator; and a laminated magnetic cir- 
cuit. The line is available in a-c. and d-c. 
motor driven types, belted or coupled, and 
in gasoline engine and diesel engine driven 
types, in all standard ratings. 


Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Illinois, has announced the development of 
a new line of pillow blocks under the trade 
name of SEALMASTER. In this line of 
pillow blocks, two inner and two outer steel 
seals are used for each bearing. The inner 
seals, one at each side of the bearing, form 





a tight grease chamber for race grooves and 
rolling elements. The external. seals are 
lined with felt applied with cellulose 
cement. When assembled into labyrinth 
angular grooves of inner seals, the felts 
have a running clearance sufficient to pre- 
vent pressure. Each pillow block is a rigid 
one-piece casting, and is Alemite fitted. 
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Short. use the 
PLAIN TROLLEY TYPE 
-E-CO LO-HED HOIST 
The p/ain trolley type A-E-CO Lo-Hed hoist—the one 

you can pull along the rail—is the sensible choice 
under these conditions: 


1. When the haul is short and the load not too heavy. 
2. When the path under the hoist is walkable. 
3. When the haul is long but seldom repeated. 
4. When time is no great factor. For details of this 
and all other Lo-Hed hoists, send for our new 
catalog today. 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2444 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: TAYLOR STOKER UNITS 
MARINE DECK AUXILIARIES @ HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 
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“We're ready to talk Quality” 


@ Of course, there are reasons why plant executives are say- 
ing, “We're ready to talk quality,”’ to Lewellen representatives. 
They know that quality in a Variable Speed Transmission 
means efficiency—no expensive shut-downs for repairs or ad- 
justments—long life and dependability. 

A Lewellen representative has an unusual, fact-filled story 
to tell you about the quality built into a Lewellen Transmission. 
Its outstanding, patented features insure a source of 
brilliant performance not to be had elsewhere at any 
price. Today's Lewellen is the result of more than 40 years’ 
experience in specialized speed control engineering. Special 
advice and counsel concerning your speed control prob- 
Jem is yours for the asking. 


Call a Lewellen Representative or Write Us NOW! 
LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Lewellen knows speed control 


LEWELLEN 
Varialde Speed TRANSMISSIONS 
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JOHNSON & WIERK, INC. 


PULP AND PAPER MILL ENGINEERS 
Reports, Designs, and Construction Supervision 


ESTIMATES NEW MILL OR EQUIPMENT LAYOUTS 
MACHINE DESIGN POWER PROJECTS STEAM, HYDRAULIC AND 
IMPROVEMENTS MILL BUILDINGS ELECTRIC POWER HOUSES 
Grand Central Terminal Bidg., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch: 246 Stuart Street BOSTON, MASS. 








EVERY BEATER ROOM HEADACHE 


can be cured rationally and inexpensively 


ARTHUR B. GREEN 
284 Harris Avenue Needham, Massachusetts 








VEST POCKET POWER ine 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


t efficiencies, relisbilit is initial investment. Consultin En ineer 
Complete power plants to ment — operating conditions of roy and Paper g ginee 
mills or other Industrial service. E ing and C 


Satisfactory Services pany Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 


Power Specialists 











Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 305-309 Broadway 














New York, N. Y. 
HARDY S$. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY Member 

Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 

Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


Consultation, reports, { PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


and ustion®. signe \ AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS Consultation — Reports — Valuations — Estimates 

and engineerin SS —Paper and Pulp Mills — Hydro-Electric and 
supervision for the POWER PLANTS ; 

constructionand { DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC Steam Power Plants — Plans and Specifications 
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English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Asplund pulping process consists in 
the mechanical disintegration of wood at 
10 atmospheres pressure and 180 deg. C., 
at which temperature the lignin becomes 
thermoplastic. Asplund pulp sheets (which 
represent roughly 85 per cent of the total 
wood substance) were used in these experi- 
ments. The coarser stock was separated 
from finer stuff in a voith-centrifugal screen 
Preliminary experiments indicated that this 
finer stock, which was comprised largely 
of individual fibers and smaller bundles, 
was best suited to chlorination, and this 
material was used throughout subsequent 
comprehensive investigations. (The width 
of interstices in the screen through which 
this finer stock passed was 0.5 mm.). 

Stock of this type, depending on the 
amount of chlorine used, could be almost 
completely, or only partially, delignified in 
a single operation, provided chlorination was 
followed by mild alkali treatment. For ex- 


These stream-line fittings increase the 
scope and efficiency of TAYLOR SPIRAL PIPE 





Figure 1 


ample, if 12.3 per cent Cl per total dry As- 
plund substance was used, the lignin dropped 
from 27.5 per cent to 19.5 per cent. With 
48 per cent chlorine, it dropped to 1.03 
per cent. Between these points, partially de- 
lignified fractions were carefully analyzed 





@The most complicated piping layout can be 
handled in a trim, workmanlike way when 
these Taylor Forge light walled fittings 
are used with Taylor Spiral Pipe. Their 
stream-lined design cuts flow friction to 
the minimum, and their accuracy of dimen- 
sion simplifies installation and effects 
interchangeability, saving time and dollars 
when pipe systems are altered or remod- 
eled. Typical fittings and a typical use of 
them is illustrated above 

The strongest pipe of its weight, Taylor 


Spiral Pipe performs a service in paper 
mills that no other type of pipe can perform 
as well or as economically. These stream- 
lined fittings still further broaden its scope 
and efficiency. 

Special factory made fabrications of Taylor 
Spiral Pipe are as accurate as the plans 
furnished by the customer, and may be 
depended upon to fit into the pipe assembly. 
Ask for data covering spiral pipe, fittings 
and special fabrications adaptable to paper 
mill needs. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
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for lignin, alpha cellulose, copper number, 
furfural yielding material and resin, and 
the strengths of resulting pulp sheets were 
studied. In consequence, the authors have 
arrived at some interesting conclusions. 
Delignification in the earlier stages is 
carried out without removal of polysac- 
charides, but as chlorination is intensified 
larger portions of polysaccharides are re- 
moved with the lignin. It is probable then 
that the lignin in which cellulose is im- 
bedded does not represent a homogeneous 
material. Schematically this is shown in 
Figure 1. Here (C) is assumed to be the 
(crystalline) cellulose, representing about 
44.4 per cent of the total. (C.P.) is a 
transition zone of polysaccharides associated 
with cellulose representing about 12.8 per 
cent. (P.L.) is the polysaccharide-lignin 
transition zone, about 33 per cent and (L) 
represents the “pure” lignin layer of 9.75 
per cent. With increasing delignification 
(by the above method) the alkali-solubility 
of residual polysaccharides increases. It is 
probably better to designate the easily and 
difficultly hydrolyzable hemicelluloses in 
wood respectively, as those associated with 
lignin or those associated with cellulose. 
It was also interesting to note that, as 
the lignin content dropped from 27.5 per 
cent to 12.2 per cent, the copper number 
rose from 2.30 to 3.77, and thereafter (on 
continued delignification) dropped gradually 
to 1.7. The darkest colored pulp is ob- 
tained not at the outset, but at the point 
where 12.2 per cent lignin is present. The 
fact that there are very sharp maxima in 
the strength of pulp sheets at a lignin con- 
tent of 4-6 per cent is clearly indicated in 
Figure 2 and appears to be significant. Here 
the Elmendorf, tear length (Reisslange), 
bursting strength (Berstdruck), and number 
of folds (Falzzahl) all show maxima in this 
region when plotted against lignin con- 
tent. The sheet formation, however, was 
unsatisfactory in the region of 12-19 per 
cent lignin, which accounts in part for the 
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sharp drop in strength. The higher the 
lignin content, the longer beating was re- 
quired to reach 65 deg. S.R. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, wood pulps obtained by 
chlorination involve much larger quantities 
of chlorine than do straw pulps and the 
use of Asplund pulp for chlorine-delignifi- 
cation is therefore of questionable economic 
value. This is an exceedingly careful study, 
with 6 cuts and 11 tables giving full analyt- 
ical data. Georg Jayne and Rudolf Wett- 
stein. Papier-Fabr. 36 (Tech-Wiss. Tl.) 
519-531 (1938). 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 














729,290 Tons Annually (2,330 Tons 
Daily) of Southern Kraft Pulp 


Screened clean by 22 APMEW knotters (Each 105 tons daily 
driven by ONE H.P. Motor) and 28 APMEW Screens (First 
Screens each handling 105 tons daily using 35 H.P.) in new 
Kraft Mills of the South. 


CLEAN PULP IS BEING PRODUCED—WITH GREAT EFFI- 
CIENCY by Centrifugal Separation Principle and Inward Flow 
Screening. 





TEN CENTS per ton pays for these 22 APMEW Knotters and 
28 APMEW Screens in one year. SAVINGS in power, labor, 
maintenance, repairs, etc.; usually repay the investment in less 
than one year, and thereafter makes good earnings. 


AMERICAN PAPER MACHINERY & 
ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. (50% Ownership) 


BOARD MILLS 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. LYNCHBURG, VA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. SYLVA, N.C. 
HARRIMAN, TENN. PORT ST. JOE, FLA. 

(50% Ownership ) 
EXTRACT PLANTS 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. LYNCHBURG, VA. 
NEWPORT, TENN. RADFORD,VA. 
HARRIMAN, TENN. SYLVA, N. C. 


WHEELWRIGRHT DIVISION 


WHEELWRIGHT PAPER COMPANY 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


DILL & COLLINS SUBSIDIARY 


—— = DILL & COLLINS INC. 
== 





—— an PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Paper, Pulp, Paper Board, Chestnut Extract 





PHILADELPHIA 





THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
BOSTON 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
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Papermaking Woods of 
Tropical French Africa 


This is one of the most comprehensive 
studies in utilization of tropical woods for 
pulp manufacture ever carried out in 
France. It is actually a monograph. The 
author points out that 85 per cent of all 
paper pulps now used in France (represent- 
ing an annual outlay of 800 million francs) 
are imported. The potential source of 
colonial French forests is sufficient to insure 
freedom from these imports, provided the 
tropical woods lend themselves to pulping. 
For the first time the papermaking qualities 
of 8 very important tropical species have 
been investigated, with the cooperation of 
the ministry of colonies. At the same time 
comparative studies were made with poplar 
(populus tremula) and chestnut (castanea 
sativa). The general conclusions may be 
summed up briefly by saying that hardwoods 
of tropical French Africa when cooked by 
the soda process give pulps comparable in 
yield and quality with those of poplar, and 
have qualities superior to those of chestnut 
pulps. The wood samples were all sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis, including per 
cent ash, oleoresins, water soluble matter, 
cellulose, lignin, and hemicelluloses. Phys- 
ico-chemical studies of the woods were 
made, and micrographs are given. Strength 
tests were also made. The soda process 
was chosen because of the relatively high 
lignin and oleoresin contents in certain of 
the species. 

There appear to be two principal phases 
in the digestion: (1) a relatively short 


























period (the time depending however on 
the nature of the wood and the temperature 
and concentration of the alkali) during 
which nearly all encrusting substances, other 
than lignin, are removed; (2) a relatively 
slow delignification. During the phase the 
alkali is largely neutralized, and the NaOH 
concentration has a marked bearing on the 
speed of the reaction. The wood is not 
delignified; simply softened. During the 
second phase, the lignin is removed and a 
part of the cellulose is attacked. The reac- 
tion is slow, and the influence of the con- 











TRY BEATEX 


We will gladly send a trial keg for any 
tests you want to make. If it does not do 
the job you expect, you return the unused 
remainder for full credit on the entire keg. 


MAGNUS BEATEX is a wetting 
and penetrating agent added to the 
beater charge. Records show that 
it cuts beating time from 25 to 50%, 
saving time and power on the jordan 
as well. 


But it does much more. It makes 
water penetrate and open up the 
fibre bundles quicker and more 
thoroughly. Flocculation improves. 
So does web formation. Less short 
fibre, filler and size go through with 
the water. 


Where waxed scrap is used, BEATEX 
keeps the wax finely dispersed and 
prevents wax spots. Usually more 
serap can be used per batch. 





Completely water soluble in alkaline, 
neutral or acid solutions, BEATEX 
is neutral in itself and does not 
affect the Ph of the stock. 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 







Manufacturers of 
Sulfonated Oils, 


192 Seuth Avenue 


MAGNUS CLEANERS 


Cleaning Materials, Industrial Soaps, Metallic Soaps, 
Emulsifying Agents and Metal Working Lubricants 


Garweed, WN. J. 











centration of NaOH is much less, and 
would in the end be negligible were it 
not for the attack on the cellulose. The 
maximum excess of NaOH above that re- 
quired for delignification should be 25 per 
cent. During the cook the reactions are 
certainly not uniform. The first rapid re- 
action is presumably bimolecular. On the 
other hand when delignification begins, the 
reaction tends towards stabilization and be- 
comes monomolecular. The investigator 
varied the conditions of the cook system- 
matically, using (in general temperatures 
of 151, 164, 175, and 183 deg. C., and 
time periods of 4, 6 and 8 hours). He 
gives a full description for determining the 
amount of alkali neutralized. There is a 
(practically linear relationship) between the 
pulp yield and the temperature of cook. 
The angular inclination of this line depends 
on the wood used and the time of diges- 
tion. The influence of the time of diges- 
tion on the pulp yield also shows a linear 
relationship, the angle varying with the na- 
ture of the wood and the temperature. 
There is a constant reiationship between 
the yield of pulp and the consumption of 
NaOH. For a given wood, consumption 
of NaOH gives rise to a definite yield of 
pulp which is the same irrespective of the 
cooking operation. 

The influence of temperature and of the 
time of digestion on the consumption of 
NaOH is analogous to that on the pulp 
yield. The NaOH consumption when 
plotted against pulp yield again shows a 
(nearly) linear relationship. Here, too, 
the steepness of the line in the graphs, 
varies with the wood used, and is especially 
dependent on the hemicellulose content, 
since the NaOH requirements increase with 
increase in hemicelluloses. The relation- 
ship between yield and permanganate num- 
ber has been studied in determining the 
bleachability of the pulp. The curves in 
which permanganate numbers are plotted 
against NaOH consumption (or pulp 
yield), drop rapidly at the beginning of the 
delignification, and flatten out towards its 
close. Given a specific wood, the perman- 
ganate number is practically the same for 
a definite NaOH consumption, irrespective 
of the cook. This holds true also for the 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
BETTER PAPER 


One of the quickest ways to improve paper quality 
is to start your process with better water. Better 
water is assured with an adequate installation of 
Norwood Modern Filters. 


Norwood Filters give you better water . . . eliminat- 
ing the many paper makers’ troubles traceable to 
water conditions . . . because they are soundly 
built by an organization with over forty years’ 
experience working with paper mill men and help- 
ing them solve their water problems. 


Whether you need a new filter installation, addi- 
tion to your present filters, or repairs, replace- 
ments or a general overhauling . . . you will find 
Norwood’s men able and willing to give you full 
co-operation and dependable service. 


Write today about your water 
problems or filtration needs. 


THE NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
16 No. Maple St., Florence, Mass. 


A GOOD START AND A GOOD FINISH WITH 


DEPENDABLE WATER FILTERS 
FINISHING MACHINERY 
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ee Look into the details of Warren design 
and construction to see why Warren pumps will 
serve you well on all paper mill pumping services. 
For Warren pumps have heavy shafts, over-size 
bearings, liberal clearances, large case rings with 
broad faces—all the details in fact that make for 
honest, reliable pumping today—tomorrow—year 
in and year out. 

Moreover, Warren engineers realize that pumps 
must be engineered individually to meet specific re- 
quirements. They prepare recommendations only 
for pumps built to fit the job. On your next addi- 
tion or replacement, bring your pumping problem 
to Warren. 


WARREN STEAM PUMP CO., inc. 


WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Look to Naylor, 
pioneer of light-weight 
pipe in the paper industry. 
No other pipe gives you the cost- 
cutting advantages of Naylor's 
Lockseam Spiralweld structure. 
Sizes from 4" to 30" in diameter 
with all types of fittings and 
connections. Complete fabrica- 
tion service. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 37 


NAYLOR 
PIPE COMPANY 


1236 EAST 92nd STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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lrelationship of pulp yield and KMnQO, no. 
From an industrial viewpoint the “crude 
pulp”, if its yield lies above 40 per cent 
of the dry weight of the wood, must be 
considered non bleachable. 


For the production of a bleachable pulp, 
a uniform cooking operation was used 
(varying the time factor only, depending 
on the nature of the wood). The amount 
of NaOH required to obtain bleachable 
pulp (for all woods examined) is about 
22 per cent. An important conclusion is 
that mixtures of the colonial woods (which 
do not lend themselves economically to 
separation on the basis of species) may be 
delignified by this procedure. Two-stage 
bleaching is recommended. The mean 
chlorine consumption is 7-8 per cent based 
on crude, dry pulp. This is high, but not 
prohibitive. The mean yield of bleached 
pulp from the colonial woods is 38 per 
cent. (That from poplar, under similar 
|conditions is 40 per cent.) The bleached 
pulps obtained are as suitable for paper- 
making as is poplar pulp, and the crude 
pulps, in combination with small amounts 
of sulphite should also be useful in wrap- 
ping paper manufacture. (In this case 50 
per cent yields of crude pulp with an 18 per 
cent consumption of NaOH may be counted 
on.) The author gives a bibliography of 
83 literature references. For the curves, 
for most of the micrographs of elements 
found in the various pulps, and for ex- 
tensive tables which include detailed 
strength tests on pulp sheets, the original 
article should be consulted. Reproductions 
of a few pulp micrographs are included 
herewith. Figure 1 shows “ossongo’’ (Az- 
thostema aubryanum) pulp. This tree from 
which this pulp is derived comprises about 
1/40 of the total forest in the Gabon 
region. Figure 2 shows the pulp of “Avo- 
diré” (Turraeanthus africanus or Bingeria 
africana), which is prepared from an im- 
portant tree, sometimes occurring in pure 
stands which comprise about 1/40 of the 
total forest areas of the Ivory Coast. Fig- 
ure 3 shows pulp from “Emien’’(Alstonia 
congoensis) occuring to the extent of 2 per 
cent in the Cameroon forests. Pierre Gold- 
schmid. Papeterie 60, 490, 550, 590, 650, 
690, 750, 797, 853, 897, 942, 997, 1050, 
1101, 1153. (1938). 





Cellulose Degradation 


During Transparent 
Sheet Formation 


The degree of polymerization (P) of 
cellulose is determined by the formula 


eta (sp) 


where [eta;sp)] is 


-=K,,.P, 


™ 





Cc 

the specific viscosity of a very dilute cellu- 
lose solution in Schweizer’s reagent; (C) 
is the concentration in g/l and K,, is a 
constant which is approximately 5.10-4. 
Interestingly enough, all commercial cello- 
phanes and similar films showed a (P) 
of about 250-300 (except one Japanese 
film of unknown origin which showed a 
(P) of 220). In seneral, the (P) of cellu- 
lose acetate sheets was 190-220. Starting 





with pulp which had a mean (P) of 800- 
1000 (or when carefully purified, 800- 


1400), the degradation takes place during 
the ripening, dropping to 725 in 10 hours 
and to 480 in 24 hours. After an excessive 
ripening period of 113 hours, (P) was 
295. Where the ripening period is short- 
ened to 7-10 hours, (P) of the films may 
reach 400. The control viscose-viscosity 
measurements of xanthogenate solutions 
prior to film formation are not linearly 


eta(sp) 


——_——_. ], .e., with 
¢ 


(P) of the films. The former change much 
more rapidly than do the latter. These dis- 
crepancies are discussed and future investi- 
gations are outlined. H. Staudinger and 
F. Reinecke. Papier-Fabr. 36 (Tech-Wiss. 
Tl.) 557-9 (1938). 


correlated with he 


Microscopy of Bamboo 

The author has given a series of photo- 
micrographs which show not only the va- 
rious elements (fibers, ground-tissue cells, 
epidermal cells, etc.) occuring in bamboo, 
but which indicate how the fibers react 
with cuprammonium hydroxide. The re- 


sistance of the inner cores (which include 
the lumina and dried protoplasm) are 
shown in Figure 1. 





The layers, in telescopic arrangement are 
indicated by Figure 2. These phenomena 
are discussed at some length, and statistical 
data are given on the per cent of fibers 
(from bundle sheafs) in bamboo pulp fall- 
ing within certain fiber length ranges. The 
interested reader is referred to the original 
article (and also to Chas. H. Carpenter's 
“Atlas of Paper-making Fibres”). Alois 
Herzog. Wochenbl. Papierfabr. 69 (Tech 
TI.) 1025-31 (1938). 


Montan—Wax Sizing 


Light-colored, saponified montan wax 
may (under certain conditions) replace 
rosin entirely as a size. The solution to be 
added to the beater must be faintly alkaline 
and drying of the paper must be closely 
regulated (for here control is more essen- 
tial than in rosin sizing). Montan wax 
seems to give satisfactory properties to 
colored printing papers, and papers used 
in lithography and offset printing. However, 
a paper sized with rosin has higher burst- 
ing strength, folding endurance and tear 
resistance, than has paper made from the 
same stock and sized with montan wax. 
Fritz Hoyer. Gelatine, Leim, Klebstoffe, 6, 
160-6 (1938); C. A. 33, 1142 (1939). 
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ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper 

cores made in sizes from 2" 

Cc to 10" inside diameter with 
any thickness wall required. 


A Long draw protected slot 
caps of heavy gauge steel 
in all standard sizes. 

P Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This 
patented feature of re-en- 

5 forcement gives added 
strength and durability. 





2m won 





Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted. 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, Inc. 


CORINTH, N. Y. 














Jucrease Production WH MODERN BAGLEY & SEWALL 
HYPOID OR SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR DRIVES 





Mooerrx types of enclosed, all-metal driving 
units have become so universally accepted by 
the progressive mills that serious consider- 
ation should be given to replacement of old 


type drives. 


The design and construction of these mod- 
ern units provide for extremely low mainten- 


ance cost, and make possible a steadier run- 











ing paper machine. Accurately cut hypoid or 
spiral bevel gears, mounted on shafts supported by anti-friction bearings, deliver a steady, positive power 


with a minimum of power loss due to friction and improperly operating gears. 


Write for descriptive literature 


THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL COMPANY - - WATERTOWN, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Stating that “there is something in 
the smell of bleach that draws one back 
to it,” R. Franklin McElwain, one of 
the best known papermakers in the 
country, has returned to the active man- 
agement of the Crocker-McElwain 
Paper Company of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. McElwain, who founded 
the Holyoke concern and who retired 
from it 11 years ago, has resumed his 
duties as vice-president and general 
manager. 

A native of Becket, Massachusetts, 
Mr. McElwain came to Holyoke in his 
‘teens and went to work as an office 
boy for the Valley Paper Company. 
He was transferred to the manufac- 
turing department after two years and 
shortly afterwards went to Minneapolis 
to take a position in a wholesale paper 
house where he remained until 1887. 
He then returned to Holyoke to work 
for the Parsons Paper Company. This 
mill was merged with the American 
Writing Paper Corporation and Mr. 
McElwain became manager of the 
Crocker division. 

In 1903 Mr. McElwain organized 
the Crocker-McElwain firm. In 1913 
this company bought the Chemical Pa- 
per Company, then the property of the 
Newton interests. In 1928 Mr. Mc- 
Elwain decided to retire. He acted in 
an advisory capacity throughout the pa- 
per industry until his recent decision 
to return to active management. 


4 


There have been several changes in 
personnel at the Standard Paper Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, it was 
learned recently. 

Harry W. Deflew, formerly superin- 
tendent of the company’s No. 3 mill, 
is now superintendent of mills No. 1, 
2 and 3; E. R. Neblett, formerly super- 
intendent of the firm’s blotter mill 
(No. 1), has been transferred to the 
New York sales office, and Frederick 
T. Hazelwood has been promoted to 
day superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Neblett. 

In addition it has been announced 
that William Blackman, machine ten- 
der, has been advanced to the position 
of night superintendent and that 
Charles H. Spangler, who has been as- 
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sociated with the Standard firm in va- 
rious capacities, has been promoted to 
day superintendent of mill No. 3. 
James Turner is now night superinten- 
dent of mill No. 3. The company’s 
plant is running on full-time schedule. 


5 


>>> Appointment of Fred W. Rea 
and Harold P. Coffin as managing ex- 
ecutives of the advertising and sales 
promotion departments of Pabco, The 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by the Western firm, Messrs. 
Rea and Coffin will be in charge of 
paint, building material and linoleum 
advertising in national magazines, 
newspapers, business papers and dealer 
co-operative advertising. 


7 


H. H. FIELD 
RELINQUISHES 
SOME DUTIES 


H. H. Field, secretary, treasurer and 
a director of the Lindsay Wire Weav- 
ing Company, Cleveland, recently re- 
linquished the title of secretary and 











H. H. Field 


will henceforth, be semi-active in the 
affairs of the firm. Mr. Field was 
presented with a silver plaque on Feb- 
ruary 10 at a testimonial dinner held 
in his honor at the Cleveland Club. 
Mr. Field began work with the 
Lindsay organization in 1905. He was 
chosen a director in 1911 and became 
secretary in 1916 and treasurer in 1930. 
He has seen the company’s facilities 






grow from a one-story frame building 
to its present eight modern brick-and- 
steel frame buildings and the capacity 
of its original four looms multiplied 
sixteen times. 


* 


>>> RECENTLY MERGED are the 
Johnson Box Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and the Inland Container 
Corporation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The Milwaukee firm is now known as 
the Johnson Box Division of the In- 
land Container Corporation. E. F. 
Johnson, president of the Johnson firm, 
is now in complete charge of oper- 
ations in the division. H. C. Kran- 
nert, president of the Inland Container 
Corporation, is planning further de- 
velopments in facilities. 
* 


>>> Announcement is made by the 
North American Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration, Cheboygan, Michigan, that 
Frank D. Frampton has been appointed 
manager of all operations as of March 
1. For the past sixteen years, Mr. 
Frampton was with the Hopper Paper 
Company, Taylorville, Illinois; for ten 
years he was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 


5 


>> George Carruthers, president of 
Interlake Tissue Mills Company, has 
been elected a member of the board 
of directors of Provincial Paper, Ltd., 
Toronto, succeeding the late F. A. 
Weldon. Mr. Carruthers is a past 
president of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association and also of the On- 
tario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association. 
. 


>>> A very interesting talk entitled, 
“History of Unit Operations” was pre- 
sented before the Northeast Wisconsin 
section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety by W. L. Badger, manager of the 
consulting division, Dow Chemical 
Company. The talk was illustrated 
with slides taken from sixteenth and 
seventeenth century engineering books. 


ae 


KINDLEBERGERS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Jacob Kindleberger, chairman of the 
board of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, and Mrs. Kindle- 
berger, sailed from San Francisco Feb- 
ruary 1 for Australia, where “Uncle 
Jake” will observe the paper industry 
in that British Dominion. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kindleberger were accompanied 
by James A. Greenlee, vice-president 
of KVP and manager of the firm’s 
Chicago office, and Mrs. Greenlee. The 
party will return early in April. 
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CHEMICAL PUMPS 


. . that do their stuff 


Lawrence chemical pumps are engineered for the job. The 
employment of a wide range of metals—lead, tin, nickel, bronze, 
Monel metal, aluminum, stainless steel, nickel iron, and various 
other corrosive and abrasive resistant alloys—makes it pos- 
sible to select the most durable metal for any service application 
of chemical pumps. 

If you want chemical pumps that are durable, efficient and 
economical, let Lawrence quote you on your next order. In 
the meantime, write for complete literature. There is no obli- 
gation in requesting it. 


Lawrence Machine & Pump Corp. 


367 Market Street Lawrence, Mass. 


Pump illustrated is a side suction pump in nickel alloy, for 
handling acid solution. 








Record 2-way (2 Port) Flanged 
Pulp and Paper Stock Valves 





@ Clear-Way type, worm gear equipped with 
handwheel and handle for quick operation. 


@ Note the self reading flow indicator. Gates 
ground standard taper, skeleton type. 


@ Specially serviceable for beater or mixer fur- 
nishing. 


@ Sizes from 3 inches to 16 inches. 
Manufactured by 


Record Foundry & Machine Co. 


Livermore Falls, Maine 





PAPER MILL 


WOOD Y METAL Y RUBBER 


“Shaf-Tite°’ Rolls 


WATER TURBINES 
CANAL GATES 
GATE HOISTS 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
TANKS, VATS, ETC. 
MASS. ENDLESS FELT WASHERS 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


38 Maple Street, Orange, Mass. 
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SWENSON 


EVAPORATORS & FILTERS for Pulp Mills 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
15653 Lathrop Avenue 
Harvey (Chicego Suburb), lil. 














READ SELECTED 
NEWS - FEATURES - ARTICLES 


every month in 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 








LUMP 


AND +IMPORTED 


POWDERED 





HIGHEST QUALITY CLAYS 





PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATE 


CRUDE CRUSHED 


) DOMESTICs4:R Floated 


WATER WASHED 
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"You Can Take It For Granted"— 


We design, build, and equip com- 
plete new Plants, ready to operate. 
Our preliminary suggestions are 
yours without cost or obligation. 


Ferguson 
gu 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK 
Hanna Building 25 West 43rd Street 
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IS ALWAYS STANDARD! 


When a Company has maintained the most rigid of production 





ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS 








standards over a period of 55 years . . . you can rely upon its 

name and on its products! Scientific methods . . . exacting P b “——— 
supervision have made SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE a bleaching Mf you ao 0 guodneer of caw mamsiats used by peper wills on 

agent on which you can depend . . . that you can take for would be interested in Southern Ohio representation, Address 


granted will be always pure, always uniform, when you receive it! 


And when you place your order with Solvay for LIQUID 
CHLORINE... SODA ASH...CAUSTIC SODA... you are 
guaranteed fast, sure, on-time deliveries. You are relieved of 
worry, of check up ... time spared for your own problems. 





Box 279, FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





SALES OPPORTUNITY 


Due to reorganization of distribution outlets, 22 year old manufacturer of main- 
tenance product has the following territories available: 1—Northern Ohio, 2— 
Western Pennsylvania, 3—Illinois, 4—Wisconsin, 5—Oklahoma, 6—Colorado, 


Write for full information and prices. Ask for free 
copy of 44-page book “SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE." 








40 RECTOR STREET 








NEW YORK TIONS, INC. 





| 


7—Georgia. Real opportunity for additional income fer salesmen now contacting 
manufacturers, paper makers, utilities, railroads, oil producers and refiners, 
mining or chemical industries. Protected territory, full credit on all orders. Write, 
| giving lines now carried, territory covered. Address Box 280, FRITZ PUBLICA- 











William F. Ashe, formerly person- 
nel manager of the Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wiscon- 
sin, and more recently director of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Com- 
merce, resigned this latter post recently 
as the department is to be abolished 
by the legislature. Mr. Ashe is now 
contemplating a month’s vacation. He 
declined a new state position offered 
him by Governor Julius P. Heil. 


* 


>>> Promotion of Leo Zeil to the 
position of assistant resident manager 
was announced recently by the Na- 
tional Paper Products Company, Port 
Townsend, Washington. Prior to his 
advancement, Mr. Zeil was technical 
control supervisor. 


+ 


DDD William A. Lewis, Jr., engineer 
with the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
and a lecturer in electrical engineering 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed director of the School 
of Electrical Engineering in the Col- 
lege of Engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Dr. Lewis began his engineer- 
ing career in 1922 while employed in 
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the Westinghouse service department 
in Los Angeles. He is the only student 
of electrical engineering ever to re- 
ceive a degree of Ph. D summa cum 
laude from the California Institute of 
Technology. 


* 


>>> H. O. Nichols of the Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation's New York 
office has been elected president of the 
Paper Bag Manufacturers Institute, it 
was announced recently. J. M. Hart- 
mann of the Southern Kraft Corpora- 
tion was elected vice-president, while 
]. A. C. Kavanagh was re-elected sec- 
retary. 
e 


J. J. LAWSON WITH 
NEKOOSA FOUNDRY 


J. J. Lawson, mill manager of the 
Nekoosa kraft mill of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company of Port Ed- 
wards, Wisconsin, has resigned his po- 
sition to become affiliated with the 
Nekoosa Foundry and Machine Shop, 
manufacturers of paper mill machinery 
and equipment. Mr. Lawson, who is 
well known in eastern and middle west- 
ern paper trade circles, came to Ne- 
koosa three years ago from an executive 
position with the Hammermill Paper 
Company of Erie, Pennsylvania. 





CONVENTIONS AND 
COMING EVENTS 


April 17-19—First Annual Paper 
Festival, Savannah, Georgia. 


June 11-14—Twenty-First Annual 
Convention and Buyer’s Fair, Nationa! 
Paper Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York City. 


June 13-15—American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 12-14—Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Fall 
Meeting, Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Sept. 20-22 — National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Annual Con- 
ference, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

Oct. 16-20—National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


Dec. 4-9—Seventeenth Exposition 
of Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 
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In preparing 


OLD PAPER STOCK 


The TRIMBEY CLASSIFIER 


TAKES Mixed Paper stock from the Breaker Beater. 


DEFIBRES softened flakes by its “hydraulic” action. 
SCREENS stock through 1/12” perforations. 
IS made in three sizes—25, 50, 100 tons per day. 


ELIMINATES non-paper making ingredients from the system. 
RETURNS hard flakes to the breaker for more soaking and hydration. 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 














Count that day lost 





Parchment ° Kalamazoo 





Whose low descending sun 
Sees prices shot to glory 


And business done for fun. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


- Michigan 
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Ward C. Pitfield, who aided in the 
re-organization and was a director of 
the Rolland Paper Company, Montreal, 

assed away recently after a six months 
illness. Born in St. John, N, B., in 
1892, Mr. Pitfield has been active as 
an investment banker and despite his 
comparative youth had become one of 
the leading financiers of Canada. Sur- 
viving Mr. Pitfield are his widow, four 
sons and three daughters. 


— 


M. A. WERTHEIMER 


Nationally known throughout the 
paper world, Monroe A. Wertheimer, 
chairman of the board of the Thilmany 
Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, 
Wisconsin, and of the Longview 
Fiber Company, Longview, Washing- 
ton, passed away March 1 at the age of 
76. 

Mr. Wertheimer was born in Elyria, 
Ohio, in 1863. He entered the paper 
jobbing business in California when a 
young man, supplying fruit wrappers to 





M. A. Wertheimer 


growers. When Mr. Thilmany retired 
in 1901, Mr. Wertheimer headed a 
group which purchased the Thilmany 
interests and re-organized the Wiscon- 
sin firm. Mr. Wertheimer organized 
the Longview company in 1927. 

Mr. Wertheimer has long been 
known as a leader in the development 
of new papers, and has been credited 
with the pioneering in this country of 
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light weight string papers to replace 
the coarser, heavier grades. He was 
especially interested in the founding of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry and 
was one of its first directors. 

Mr. Wertheimer is survived by his 
widow, a son and three grandsons. 


a 


JOHN H. A. ACER 


John H. A. Acer, president of the 
Dryaen Paper Company, Dryden, On- 
tario, and president and managing 
director of Acer, McLernon and Com- 
pany, passed away February 25 in New 
York City. Mr. Acer was born in 
Colborn, Ontario, but has spent most 
of his life in-Montreal. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son and two 
daughters. 

» 


A. M. CREIGHTON 


Formerly secretary-treasurer and con- 
troller of the St. Lawrence Corpora- 
tion, Arthur Mackay Creighton passed 
away recently at the age of 58 after a 
year's illness. Mr. Creighton was form- 
erly associated with the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Company and later was 
connected with the St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills, Ltd. He had served with the 
St. Lawrence Corporation since its in- 
ception. Mr. Creighton is survived by 
his widow, a daughter, and a brother. 


. 


>>> For many years a salesman for 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, George N. Lideen passed 
away January 19 at the age of 45. 
His widow survives. 


» 


>>> A _ well-known figure among 
British Columbia paper men, Robert 
E. Nevin, 79, passed away recently in 
Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Nevin was in 
charge of construction of the old Ocean 
Falls pulp and paper plant and was 
also connected with the Crown-Willa- 
mette interests at one time. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 
co 


GEORGE W. GOUDY 


Associated with the Philadelphia 
Quartz Company for over 40 years, 
George W. Goudy passed away Febru- 
ary 7 at his home in Ulster County, 
New York, at the age of 69. At the 
time of his death, he was general rep- 








resentative, foreign manager and direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia concern. 

Mr. Goudy, through his long asso- 
ciation with the company, saw the de- 
velopment of wider usefulness of the 
sodium silicates, and in the early twen- 
tieth century contributed greatly to the 
establishment of the fiber box as a 
standard shipping container. During 
the last year and a half, illness pre- 
vented him from being active in his 
official capacity with the quartz con- 
cern. He is survived by his widow 
and two sisters. 

¢ 
>>> James ]. Smith, superintendent 
of the finishing room of the Mission 
Plant of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Fort William, Ontario, 
passed away recently at the age of 52. 
Mr. Smith is survived by five children. 

4 


>> William E. Thompson, for 
many years associated with the Apple- 
ton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, passed away March 1 after a short 
illness. He was 70 years of age. 


- 
JOHN R. SINCLAIR 


Widely known throughout the paper 
industry as the inventor of the famous 
Sinclair dandy rolls, John R. Sinclair 
passed away February 7 in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 





John R. Sinclair 


A native of Scotland, Mr. Sinclair 
came to this country 58 years ago, 
settling in Holyoke. Some years later, 
he started the manufacture of the dan- 
dy rolls and, as exclusive owner of the 
patent rights, enjoyed a wide réputa- 
tion in the paper industry. The Sin- 
clair Company has operated in Holyoke 
for many years. Mr. Sinclair retired 


from the business in 1933. 
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53 installations of the Chemipulp 
System are tangible evidence of accep- 
tance by the manufacturers of sulphite 
pulp on the North American Continent. 
11 different companies have placed 16 
repeat orders for the System. An illus- 
trated and descriptive folder may be 
had upon request. 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenue South 
Watertown, New York Seattle, Washington 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Ls vy é 


The Accumulator - - The Heart of the Chemipulp Process 





Comeau Baie, Que 




















THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. Cc. K. BEECHER, Delaware, Ohio 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Two new catalogues have 
been released lately by this firm. Bulle- 
tin 1195 contains illustrated descriptions 
of the construction details of the com- 
pany’s squirrel cage induction motors and 
Bulletin 2203-B presents numerous line 
drawings and installation photographs 
showing typical gearmotor installations. 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn.—Infor- 
mation concerning this company's pyro- 
master resistance thermometer, its con- 
structions and usages, may be found ina 
bulletin (No. 507) published by this firm. 
The company has also recently published 
a new 36-page catalogue presenting com- 
plete information regarding the entire 
line of wide-strip pyrometer recorders 
and controllers manufactured by this 
company. This latter catalogue contains 
a description of the fundamental princi- 
ples of operation of these instruments 
and also describes the various operating 
units and special features of design. The 
Catalogue (No. 1452) is well illustrated 
with sample records taken from appli- 
cations. 

Chemipulp Process, Inc., Watertown, 
N. ¥.—This company has recently issued 
a very informative and descriptive book- 
let explaining the Chemipulp System, an 
improved method of preconditioning and 
cooking fibrous material in a pressure 
vessel by use of preheated cooking acid 
and the recovery of the relief liquors and 
gases while still hot, in a pressure vessel 
called an accumulator. In addition to the 
clearly-presented literature relative to 
this system, there is also included a 
multi-colored flow diagram of a typical 
installation of a Chemipulp hot acid sys- 
tem. 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill—aAn informa- 
tive booklet (No. 309) on fittings for small 
welded lines has been issued recently by 
this company. The product and its uses 
are graphically portrayed with photo- 
graphs and drawings. Detailed measure- 
ments of the fittings are given. 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J.—This company’s bulletin L-31 de- 
scribes the firm’s rotary displacement 
pumps for handling fuel and crude oils, 
lubricating oils and hydraulic oil. Many 
installation photographs are included. 


Glyco Products Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.—This company has recently pub- 
lished its new edition of Chemicals by 
Glyco, a catalogue listing the company’s 
products and pointing out features of 
each. This year's edition, bound in an 
attractive gold and green cover, is 64 
pages in length and contains information 
on glyco and glycery! esters, emulsifying 
agents, special emulsions, synthetic res- 
ins (water soluble), synthetic resins 
(water insoluble), defoaming agent, col- 
loidal clays, wetting and foaming agents, 
synthetic waxes, solvents, preservatives, 
deodorizing agents, plasticizers and flexi- 
bilizers and miscellaneous chemicals. The 
booklet, due to the manner in which it is 
prepared, may be considered as much of 
a suggestion book as a straight chemical 
catalogue, inasmuch as each product’s 
description is amplified under such sub- 
heads as “remarks,” “suggested uses,” 
etc. 

D. W. Haering & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 
~—~-Now available from this firm is a paper 
presented by David W. Haering at the fall 
meeting of the American Chemical Society 
entitled “Film Inhibitors in Industrial 
Aqueous Systems.” The paper describes 
the application and control of the chrom 
glucosate derivatives in detail and pre- 
sents much information and data on cor- 
rosion control methods. 

3. M. Harper Co., Chicago, I1l.—A very 
informative and attractive catalogue de- 
scribing and illustrating the many non- 
ferrous bolts, nuts, screws, washers and 
accessories manufactured by this firm 
has been released lately by the company. 
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This spiral-bound, 71-page booklet shows 
the items carried in stock by the com- 
pany and also indicates the firm’s facili- 
ties for manufacturing many others 
from raw materials carried on hand. The 
catalogue is printed in four colors and 
illustrates brass, bronze, copper, Ever- 
dure, Monel metal and stainless steel 
items. Price lists are included. This 
handy release would prove valuable to 
any plant executive. 


International Wickel Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.—A new loose-leaf bulletin 
(T-15) relative to the engineering prop- 
erties of nickel has been put out by this 
company. The bulletin, 19 pages in 
length, contains extensive data on the 
mechanical properties and physical con- 
stants of nickel in addition to a separate 
section devoted to a description of mill 
products including available sizes and 
forms and a discussion of tempers, sur- 
face qualities and standard sizes. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill.—An attrac- 
tive catalogue (No. 1711) relative to the 
company’s “Roto-Louvre” dryer has been 
issued lately by this firm. The bulletin 
explains the principle behind the dryer’s 
construction and application and cites ex- 
amples for its use. Control of the drying 
process by means of this equipment is 
also explained by means of well-written 
literature, in addition to illustrated de- 
scriptions. Construction features are il- 
lustrated by means of photographs. 


United Cinephone Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y.—Industrial and other uses of 
the “electric eye,” (photo-cell) are de- 
scribed interestingly in a new eleven- 
page booklet issued by this firm. The 
booklet explains how the “eye” makes 
possible the use of light for purposes of 
measurement and control and illustrates 
how it can be used for conveyors, auto- 
matic lighting, burglary protection, auto- 
matic cut-offs, hopper controls, detecting 
missing labels and liquid heights, color 
sorting, pre-determined count, safety pro- 
tection, grading, etc. The instrument may 
be used for detecting paper breaks. 


The Chemical Formulary (Volume IV) 
—This book is a companion volume to 
Volumes I, II and III of THE CHEMICAL 
FORMULARY. It is of the same general 
style as the three earlier volumes, both 
as to arrangement of material within the 
book and as to cover and page size. The 
book is a work of nearly 650 pages and 
is devoted to the presentation of a collec- 
tion of formulae and recipes for the mak- 
ing of a wide variety of products. Accord- 
ing to H. Bennett, the Editor-in-Chief of 
the volume, as well as of the other three, 
new and additional formulae gathered 
during the past year accumulated in a 
quantity sufficient to produce the work. 
The formulae, arranged conveniently by 
products groupings, cover such products 
as adhesives, emulsions, inks, lubricants, 
materials of construction, paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, paper, photography, pol- 
ishes and abrasives, rubber, resins, plas- 
tics, waxes, soap, and cleansers as well as 
a number of others. The book should 
make an invaluable reference work for 
chemists, engineers and others who in 
any way might be in position to utilize 
such a compilation. It is priced at $6.00 
a copy by Chemical Publishing Company 
of N. Y., Inc., 148 Lafayette Street, New 
York, N. Y., the publisher. 


Pan Engineering (Fourth Edition)— 
The first edition of this well-known and 
widely used engineering handbook deal- 
ing with fans and various fan applica- 
tions was edited in 1914 by W. H. Carrier. 
The second edition appeared in 1925; the 
third, in 1933; and the fourth, in 1938. 
The present edition, retaining the same 
general style as the third edition, consists 
of 740 pages (4” x 6”) of data. Thintex 
paper has been used for the book; pages 


are gold edged; and the cover is of black 
Fabricoid. Many of the tables of former 
editions have been revised on the basis 
of latest available information. The book 
is divided into three parts. Part I treats 
of the physics of air; Part II, of air con- 
ditioning and other fan applications; and 
Part III, of fans and air conditioning 
apparatus. It has been edited by Richard 
D. Madison. Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is its publisher. The price 
is $4.00 a copy. 


Robert Gair: A Study—wWritten by H. 
Allen Smith in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of Robert Gair’s birth, 
this biography portrays vividly the career 
of an American industrialist, who, born 
in Scotland, emigrated at 14 to America, 
and at 25 set himself up in business as a 
paper jobber at 143 Reade St., New York, 
with a cash capital of about $5,000, which 
he had accumulated as a result of in- 
vested savings from his income as an 
officer in the Civil War. It reveals his 
energetic, pioneering spirit, which, in- 
jected into the business, brought about 
such an expansion of operations that 
today the Gair organization, as a manu- 
facturer of paperboard, folding cartons 
and shipping containers, is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world, its annual 
sales amounting to something over twenty 
million dollars. It is an absorbing story, 
which should prove unusually interesting 
to any one connected with the paper in- 
dustry and to others as well. The book 
is priced at $2.00 a copy by The Dial 
Press, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
the publisher. 


The Manufacture of Pulp and Paper 
(Volume V)—The third edition of this 
volume, which treats of paper machines, 
paper coating, finishing, testing, and other 
papermaking details, has just made its 
appearance. The material on papermak- 
ing machines includes information on new 
head box designs, a new method of in- 
stalling the wire, a new press part, and 
a new electric drive. There also is an 
additional chapter on insulating boards; 
and new designs of cylinder machines, 
likewise, come in for treatment. Data on 
handmade paper is included in a separate 
section. The sections on coated papers 
and on paper testing have been rewritten; 
and numerous are the other changes with- 
in the book from the material of the pre- 
vious editions. The volume should be 
invaluable as a source of information for 
both the neophyte as well as the veteran 
who is concerned in any way with the 
making of paper. It is priced at $6.50 
a copy. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y., is the 
publisher. 


Mational Directory of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Industries (1939)—Na- 
tional Business Publications Limited, 
Gardenvale, Que. has issued the 1939 
edition of this well-accepted directory. 
In this volume is recorded the latest 
available statistics of the Canadian indus- 
try as well as information on the manu- 
facturers of pulp, paper, and board, and 
on the converters of these materials with- 
in the Dominion. The directory records 
data on two new mills and shows a num- 
ber of important changes in personnel. 
J. N. Stephenson was its editor-in-chief; 
J. M. Gilman, its compiler. The book is 
priced at $3.00 a copy. 


The World’s Paper Trade Review Diary 
(1939)—Stonhill & Gillis Ltd., Seymour 
House, Charterhouse Street, London, E. C. 
I, England, has published a 1939 diary 
of particular interest to pulp and paper 
mill men. The diary not only includes 
dated blank pages for the insertion of 
daily notes, but also a reference section. 
Among other things, the reference section 
presents data on British standard sizes 
for paper, custom duties, moisture con- 
tained in paper, paper trade customs, and 
standard form of contract for wood pulp. 
The book is available in two bindings, 
Persian Leather at 7/6, or Rexine cover 
at 5/6. 
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Perforations that are accurate in size and alignment 
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Harrington é King 
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” Single Motors Or Complete Power Plants 
DRESSED MILL COGS Gevipeiauier sumer aaa POWER EQUIPMENT 
LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING MOTORS—Synchronous, Slip Ring, DC Variable Speed. 
Motor Generator Sets AC and DC Generators Pumps 
Turbo Generator Sets Transformers Compressors 
CHICAGO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
THE mOST 1324 W. 22nd St. Write for Catalog Chicago, Ill. 
ECONOMICAL 
FILLING THAT 
CAN BE PUT 
IN A MORTISE 
wneet J.W. HEWITT MACHINE CO., Inc. 
pF Neenah, Wisconsin 
K VI Builders of 
QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES Paper Making Rolls and Special Machinery 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. Roll Grinding a Specialty 
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Facts About Accidents 
in the Paper & Pulp Industry 


Interesting and Valuable! 


What were the outstanding facts about acci- 
dents in the Paper & Pulp Industry during 1937? 
How did they compare with other industries? 










Contents . . How did your plant's record compare with 

Outstanding Facts others? 

Comparison with other Industries 

i by bs ecte J These and many other revealing and important 

Racdiae6aden ae data are presented in detail in "1937 Accident 

Causes of Serious Accidents Rates In the Paper & Pulp Industry", recen 

Disabling Injuries by Industrial published by the National Safety Council. We'll 
Crago be glad to send a copy FREE to any Safety 





Types of Accidents ‘ . 
Sock Albis Sacends Director or other plant executive upon request. 


Individual Plant Records Simply drop us a line on company letterhead. 



















PAPER & PULP NATIONAL CAE RaS OUNCIL 


SECTION TWENTY NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO ILL. 













CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 
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Satisfaction Assured 


When the makeready is completed, and the test sheets all approved, 
what a satisfaction it is to know that your efficient paper-making 
machine is clothed with a TENAX FELT,—chosen for its long 
record of DURABILITY and DEPENDABILITY combined with 
LOW COST per produced ton. 


**Won-Users Are The Losers” 


Osrnn x> Zn 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y.—U. S. A. 








The A. D. Wood Machine 


PULP THICKENER — WASHER — SAVEALL 
and WATER SCREEN 


No Couch Roll or Doctor. Handles variable flows 
and consistencies. Equipped with patented Double 
Sealing Collars. Rubber covered or stainless steel 


construction. Efficient, economical and practically Z ERATIN G C ‘e ST 


automatic. 
AALiteye 


PERFORMANCE RECORDS PROVE 
THE DOUBLE ADVANTAGE OF 





Over 30 installed in 1937. 


CONNERSVILLE 


VACUUM PUMPS 





SED ON THE FIRST SUS 


GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS, Inc. USED OM or ep TO PAPER MAKI 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. » Rete 


Ask for descriptive Bulletin ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION - 











903 Monroe Avenue - - Connersville, Indiana. 
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USE THESE VERY LIGHT 
INCH SERIES BEARINGS 







Having bores abnormally large, as com- 
pared with the outside diameter, they offer 
the engineer such important advantages as 
compactness, light weight and greater 
latitude in design. 

They are available in the “Ss” and “xLs” 
ball bearing series, the former starting at 
Vein. bore and the latter at 1%-in. bore, 
the complete range running up to 21-in. 
bore and 28-in. O. D. And there is the “RXLS” 
series extra light roller bearings, parallel- 
ing the “XLS” in size range. 

Why not let our engineers tell you more 
about these Very Light Precision Bearings? 


RMA-AVFFMAN 
a ee PREUISIYN BEARINGS 


catalogued sizes. BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST 





Write for the Catalog, 
which describes 108 
distinct series of PRE- 








Mechanical entirely in 
its operation—even the 
table is raised and 
lowered mechanically al- 
though with the long 
stroke, moving the tab‘e 
up or down is seldom 
necessary. Operator can 
concentrate on cleaning. 
Easily installe d—easily 
moved around without 
any piping necessary. 
Features—no pipes to 
freeze; no packing to 

repair; no water to 
- leak or squirt over 






SAVES HOURS 
IN CLEANING SAVE-ALLS 


-alls with a font warkies 
ite solution Speedy, penetrating Uak- 
= pon swiftly carries away dirt, oer 
rosin, starch and other clogging deposi 
. cleans thoroughly . . . in amazing 
short time. Hage 
” ning job we've ever seen 
Bs sary coho says about Oakite 
save-all cleaning. And you will agree. 
What’s more, you will be surprised at 
economy of Oakite cleaning. 
Write for full information. 






Clean your save 












OAKITE | 








Manufactured only by 














PRODUCTS, Inc. work and equip- 
pet hee New York, N.Y. ment. Write for \ 
Representatives in complete details on this and other woodroom cleaning 











All Principal Cities of the U.S 






equipment. 






WAUSAU ~ WISCONSIN. 
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When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 
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Automatic Grinder 
for Slitter Knives 


@ Motor drive grinding wheel, motor drive knife spindle 
with Timken bearings, wet or dry grinding, universal adapta- 
tion for every variety of slitter 
knife. @ Developed by the 
Gap Waeel Model pioneers in the industry. 

@ Catalogue of the widest 


range of knife grinding service on request 

















COVEL-HANCHETT CoO. 


Big Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 





MORE KNIVES ARE GROUND ON COVEL-HANCHETT MACHINES Straight Wheel Model 
THAN ON ALL OTHER MACHINES COMBINED. 


aaa | 


SOMETHING EXCLUSIVE.... Pp 
ut not expensive @ 
CRODON eo 


‘The Chrome Plate Chromium-plated screen plates provide— 
at lower cost — operating advantages 
formerly unobtainable at any price. 























Ordinary bronze screen plate Clean slots of maintained accuracy 
after 10 months’ service (magni- . 
fied 10 diameters), recut twice. are indespensable to good paper. 
Note ragged edges, widening of . 
slots and rouchness of surface. Smooth, slippery CRODON plate 
keeps slots clean, permits positive 
long-time control ofslotsize,maintains 
Ordinary bronze screen plate full capacity screening efficiency. 


after 3 months’ service. Note 
rounding of slot edges, (indicated 


— While giving these per- 
ve formance advantages. 

CRODON drops screening 

costs to new low levels. 


CRODON-plated bronze screen 
late after 24 months’ service. ‘ j 
— eas pemereen of We are prepared to prove these exceptional 
shat odeos cad Suectene at benefits in your own mill. Write for further 
surface. information. 





Chromium Corporation of America 


Executive Offices—120 Broadway, New York 
P. O. Box 1546 1760 Lakeview Road 4645 West Chicago Ave. 
Waterbury, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
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LANGSTON 
SLITTERS AND 
ROLL WINDERS 


During the past forty years we have designed, 
built and installed slitters and winders to meet 


almost all conceivable conditions. 


Making square-edged, cleanly cut rolls with a 
minimum of dust or lint—firm and true from core 


to full diameter. 


From 30" up to any desired width, Langston 
Slitters and Roll Winders will do a good job for 


you with unusually low maintenance costs. 


Let us study your requirements and suggest the 


type of Langston Slitter you need. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 





a shear cut----a sure cut-- - -g clean cut 





_ we 








OLIVER 
VACUUM DISCHARGE 


resulting in superior Groundwoo 
Decker and Saveal! Operation 


L rs get three Jist nct advantaaes: sheets + 
r Jied =. a S 
na “ w 
x ake iia ts t Vv 
sc ola) 
Ds >a | we 4 
2 n Ow 


OLIVER 
UNITED FILTERS 


7 INC. 





——, 








